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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE called attention two months ago, i.c.; before the outbreak of 
The British = war in the Far East, to a striking article in the 
het | estminster Gazette, which we welcomed as an 
indication that the British Sluggard was at last 
beginning to wake up to the gravity of the German naval menace 
to this country. We pointed out that the article derived special 
significance from its appearance in a newspaper which had 
countenanced pro-German writers such as “ Diplomaticus ” and 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who have laboured strenuously for 
many years on behalf of the honest but mistaken belief that 
Germany is the natural ally of Great Britain. The IVestminster 
Gazette has been by no means alone in encouraging such 
propaganda. Other organs whose insensibility to German 
hostility is all the more incomprehensible seeing that they are not 
handicapped by the cosmopolitan ideal which is dear to the 
Radical heart, have striven with unabated zeal for many years to 
popularise the German Legend. Whether their writers are 
blinded to British interests by the intellectual prestige of the 
German Professor, or whether they are simply mesmerised by 
the Kaiser, we know not, In either case their influence has been 
disastrous. The article in the Westminster Gazette was entitled 
“The Invasion of England by Germany—Is it practicable? The 
Plans of German Strategists,” and was described editorially as 
being the handiwork of a writer of “ high naval authority,” who in 
a serious and sober spirit examined “a question of great interest to 
naval students and to the public. Is an invasion of England by 
Germany among the factors to be reckoned with in the event of 
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war ? The writer is of opinion that it is, and that it has been 
considered by German strategists to the extent of making 
practical preparations for it in certain circumstances. Those 
preparations may, as he says, impose on us the necessity of taking 
steps to neutralise them.” The argument of the “ High Naval 
Authority ” was thus summarised by the Westminster Gazette : 

Practically it comes to this—that in the opinion of some of the most eminent 
soldiers in Europe the invasion of Great Britain from oversea is, in certain 
circumstances, a practicable undertaking, and that this opinion is so far from 
being a mere theory that practical provision for giving effect to it is actually 
among the elaborate secret arrangements which the German Government has 
made in view of eventualities in European politics. 


The “ High Naval Authority” of the Westminster Gazette pur- 
sued the reasoning long familiar to our readers, 


PR cd He pointed out that German strategists, including 
ewe Moltke, had steadily entertained the view that the 
Objective. 


invasion of Great Britain was a practical opera- 
tion, and he declared what is a matter of common knowledge, that 
the pigeon-holes of the great General Staff of Germany are “ full 
of elaborated schemes for an invasion.” This imposed the neces- 
sity upon the British Government, when framing a new naval 
programme, of taking into consideration the remarkable develop- 
ment of the German Imperial Navy under the Bill of 1900, 
which provides for the construction of no less than thirty-eight 
battleships, fourteen large cruisers, and thirty-eight small cruisers, 
with an increase in personnel from 23,000 officers and men to 
59,000, at a total expenditure of over eighty-six million sterling. 
This huge undertaking is to be accomplished by the year 
1916. The writer shrewdly predicted that even “this immense 
programme ” would be enlarged before long if the sanction of 
the Reichstag could be obtained, as a further agitation was already 
beginning in Germany ostensibly in favour of strengthening 
the foreign fleet to meet the exigencies of German Welt- 
politik, but, as he significantly observed, “the view is now 
generally accepted that the main object of German naval 
authorities is to keep a very strong fleet continually in home 
waters.” In the preamble of the Act of 1900, the German ideal 
is described as being “ to have a fleet of such strength that even 
for the mightiest Power a war with Germany would jeopardise 
its own supremacy,” and the “High Naval Authority” of the 
Westminster Gazette thus dismissed those nincompoops who have 
laid the flattering unction to their soul that Germany is building 
her navy simply and solely as a measure of precaution against 
the Dual Alliance : 


ee 
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The German fleet in “home waters” clearly need not be of great strength as 
against Russia, which has practically denuded her Baltic fleet of sea-going 
ships, and limited it to coast-defence vessels. As against France the great 
struggle must be on land, and sea-fighting can have little or no influence on 
the result. Consequently it is clear that the German naval policy is governed 
by the consideration of a possible conflict with England in the North Sea. 
Foreign squadrons are not neglected as a protection for colonies, commerce, 
and communications ; but they are deliberately subordinated to the provision 
of a powerful home fleet. The equipment, training, and complete efficiency of 
the latter fleet are the prime objects of the Emperor and his advisers. 

This article was in form a review of Mr. Erskine Childers’ 
remarkable book, The Riddle of the Sands: A Record of Secret 
Service Recently Achieved, in which the author succeeded by a 
brilliant flight of imagination in putting himself in the position 
of the German strategist, and in working out a complete plan, 
which may not be wholly imaginary, for the successful invasion 
of England. The story turns on the discovery of extensive 
and secret preparations being made by the German Government 
in the little known country of East Friesland for “a well-timed, 
well-planned blow at the industrial heart of the kingdom, the 
great Northern and Midland towns, with their teeming popula- 
tions of peaceful wage-earners.” 


In commenting on the article in the Westminster Gazette we | 
noted the entirely inadequate steps taken so far 
by this country to meet the tremendous naval 
armament of “the Lord of the Atlantic,” whose “ destiny lies upon 
the water,” and who is resolved “to grasp the Trident.” Practi- ! 
cally nothing has been done, though there has been some show of 
organising a home fleet, and a base has been selected in the 
Firth of Forth, more perhaps as a concession to the “ strategists 
of the streets” than as a part of a serious naval policy, and little 
or nothing has been done to convert it from a paper base into a 
naval base, presumably because public attention is supposed to 
be otherwise engaged. Juggins of Whitehall is a man of the 
same kidney as Juggins of Pall Mall or Juggins of Downing Street. 
Juggins is the real ruler of this country, and he will be the ruin 
of it unless he can be reformed. Since this warning appeared 
more than two months ago in the Westminster Gazette—which ' 
unfortunately has never devoted another paragraph to the sub- 
ject, all its ability and intelligence having been devoted to the . 
miserable competition between the Ins and the Outs—a war has 
broken out in the Far East which emphasises a hundredfold all | 
the lessons of the past upon the supreme value of naval preparation 
and readiness. Even the most hidebound permanent official or 


 Juggins.” 
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the most pachydermatous politician cannot remain permanently 
impervious to the meaning of the startling successes of Japan. 
Under our very eyes a Power which only the other day ranked 
as one of the great naval nations has been suddenly reduced to a 
paralytic condition because her enemy had grasped the doctrines 
which she had despised, and as a consequence the position of 
the belligerents, at any rate at sea, has been temporarily, and 
perhaps permanently, reversed, and the réle of “under dog” is 
now being played by Russia. We see, moreover, that, thanks to 
the heavy blows dealt by a ready fleet to a sleeping adversary, 
the prompt Power thereby acquires command of the sea, which 
enables her army to follow up the naval success by carrying 
war into the mainland almost as comfortably as though it were a 
mere extension of Japanese territory. The moral of these 
pregnant events has not been lost elsewhere, but unfortunately 
they appear so far to have made little or no impression upon 
the responsible statesmen of this country. At a time when the 
value of sea power is more patent than ever, the Parliament of 
the leading Sea Power is opened with much whining over the 
Estimates, followed by whining debates in which the two Parties 
appear to have striven as to which should cut the most melan- 
choly figure. This attitude has created a deplorable impression 
abroad, where it has not unnaturally encouraged the idea that 
Great Britain is weary of maintaining her navy. Meanwhile, 
the Power which lives and dreams in hopes of one day catching 
the British navy as the Japanese have caught the Russians, is 
greedily devouring the newest naval lessons, and intends to 
redouble her tremendous efforts, and this, mind you, though she 
is a poor” Protectionist Power, saddled with a colonial Empire 
which we are told she cannot afford to carry. 


While the German Emperor has been combining business with 
pleasure by inspecting our defences at Gibraltar,* 


— which are not open to Englishmen—presumably 
oT a “ graceful concession” on our part—the Ger- 
Education. 


man Government has started a fresh campaign of 


* It is interesting to learn on the authority of a Press report that Gibraltar 
has reached the expectations of our Imperial visitor. In his own words, 
“Itis grand, déke everything English. (Our italics.) I am not surprised at 
Gibraltar’s being impregnable.” The German Emperor invariably becomes 
an enthusiastic Anglophile directly he touches British soil or finds himself in 
British company, which affords a singularly agreeable contrast to the 
sentiments he keeps for home consumption. So far as we can _ recollect, 
his last “ British” speech to a German audience was on December 19 
at Hanover, and ran as follows: “I raise my glass, and would express the 
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education on behalf of the new naval programme which they 
hope to introduce at an early date. In the first place, as a sop 
to the Catholic Centre, whose support is vital to the Government 
in the present balance of Parties in the Reichstag, the law 
excluding individual Jesuits is to be repealed, the watch- 
word of the Centre being “Give us our Jesuits and you 
shall have your battleships.” In writing on March 25, the 
Times correspondent in Berlin, who never strikes a mare’s 
nest, declares that the “ persistence with which the prospects 
of fresh schemes for increasing the German Navy are being 
discussed, warrants the belief that in authoritative quarters pro- 
jects of this nature are seriously entertained.” According to one 
rumour it has actually been decided to propose the construction 
of a third double squadron, equivalent to seventeen battleships 
and their complement of cruisers, while according to others 
Admiral Tirpitz, the Secretary of State for the Imperial Navy, 
will content himself with demanding an equivalent for the six 
large and the seven small cruisers for foreign service which the 
Reichstag plucked up courage to refuse when the present huge 
scheme was adopted in 1900. But the preponderant opinion 
appears to be that the German Government will ask for more 
than an equivalent of the thirteen rejected cruisers, and that in the 
first instance this demand will take the form of a new battleship 
programme. Count Reventlow, one of those convenient scribes 
who always appear upon the scenes when the Berlin Government 
wishes to “ educate” public opinion, contributes an article to the 
Berliner Tagblatt advocating as an equivalent to the cruisers the 
construction of another squadron of eight battleships with their 
complementary cruisers and reserve vessels. While the statesmen 
of “rich” England are weeping over the Estimates, Count 
Reventlow urges that it is more than ever incumbent upon 
“ poor ” Germany to increase her fleet, “even though this policy 
might involve an expenditure far in excess of that which was 
contemplated in the great navy scheme of 1900.” 


This further development of German ambitions will surely 
bring matters to a head. It is really incredible 

- that our Government should continue trifling 
wate. with the greatest of our national interests, viz., 
the security of these islands. We trust that there may be 
desire that every one of you may follow me as I turn my eyes to the past and 
drink to the health of the German Legion, in remembrance of the incompar- 
able deeds which in conjunction with Bliicher and the Prussians at Waterloo, 
saved the English army from destruction.” 
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a sufficient amount of public spirit in the country to insist that 
the Admiralty shall, whatever the cost, make immediate and 
adequate counter-preparations. The Germans are proclaiming 
their intentions from the house-tops, but in any case their 
objective is so obvious as to raise a question not only for the 
Admiralty but also for the Foreign Office. The Times corres- 
pondent concludes the instructive telegram we have quoted 
with these pertinent inquiries : 


If projects such as those which are now being discussed should assume 

practical shape, the question as to the real objects of these excessive naval 
preparations on the part of Germany might well become a burning one. It is 
universally admitted that the navy which is at present being constructed will 
be strong enough to render an attack upon German shores or even a blockade 
next to impossible. What, then, are the intentions which animate those who 
desire to go so far beyond the present scheme, and whose plans, it may be 
added, always contemplate the retention of nearly the whole of these new and 
formidable fleets in German home waters ? 
Out of 670 statesmen in the House of Commons is there not 
one who will take up this question and wake up the powers that 
be? Our existence after all is the greatest of British interests. 
Are we to play the ostrich year after year until it is too late, 
while another nation openly prepares to challenge us with a 
weapon avowedly forged for that purpose and which could be 
forged for no other? No Anglo-French Settlement, or Army 
Reform, or Fiscal Reform, great and valuable as are each and 
‘all of these, is comparable in importance to the integrity of these 
islands. It is also an Imperial question because a successful 
blow at the heart would destroy the Empire. 


The war in the Far East has not yet produced any definite 
development in the international situation of 

_ 6% hich remains, | t with 

urope, which remains, however, pregnant wi 

possibilities. There was one very nasty moment 
during the past month, when it looked as though 
‘the camarilla of Grand Dukes, political adventurers and soldiers 
of fortune who have had the upper hand in St. Petersburg for 
the last year—andiwho after eliminating such wise counsellors as 
M. de Witte, Count Lamsdorff and General Kuropatkin, managed 
to engineer their country into a war for which she was wholly 
unprepared—were going to increase their catalogue of crimes 
by deliberately picking a quarrel with England. ll sorts of 
grotesque and imflammatory legends were circulated in the 
St. Petersburg and provincial presses, which daily foamed with 
fury against “the evil machinations” of Great Britain and the 
United States, who “had egged on Japan.” The truth is that 


; International 
Situation. 
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the war is unpopular in Russia, and the official attempts to 
organise patriotic demonstrations have proved a fiasco, and 
whatever the upshot of events in the Far East, it is felt to be 
disastrous to the interests of the autocracy, which is seen to 
have surrendered itself to reckless and dangerous advisers, 
It is therefore as natural that the guilty parties should seek a 
lightning conductor for the indignation of the Tsar and people 
as that they should hope to find it in “the hereditary enemy ’”— 
England. Hence the recent revival of Anglophobia, and the 
issue of sensational orders concerning the movements of 
troops in Asia. All the German agencies, which are only too 
powerful in St. Petersburg, assiduously fanned the flame, and 
for an instant Europe dreaded an explosion. Happily moder- 
ating influences intervened, some of the most popular lies 
were exposed, and the announcement that Great Britain and 
France were about to effect a comprehensive settlement of their 
outstanding difficulties came as a steadying factor at a critical 
moment. Nor can the highest circles in Russia have remained 
in complete ignorance of the indecent glee to which the highest 
quarters in Germany give vent, in private, over the Russian 
reverses. There ensued a gradual improvement in the attitude 
of the Russian Press towards the end of March and the Germans 
are now beginning to whimper at the “ingratitude” of their 
Eastern neighbour for “German services”—presumably to be 
repaid in terms of Anglophobia. The situation therefore reverts to 
its original position. The peace of Europe mainly depends upon 
the success with which the French and British nations are able 
to thwart the efforts of those who are determined to bring the 
Allies of the belligerents into the Far Eastern War. We hope 
that the Governments of Paris and London, supported as they 
are by the effective public opinion ef both countries, will be 
sufficiently strong to hold their present ground. 


Although there has been a vast output of “war news” during 

the past month, there has been little news of the 
The Wee. war. The Japanese have very wisely maintained 
the strictest censorship upon information concerning the move- 
ments of troops, though they have shown themselves fully alive 
to the value of misleading hints. We may anticipate that when 
at last the veil is lifted Japanese military strategy will be worthy 
of their naval tactics, and we shall see a complete and coherent 
plan. How far the transportation of troops to the mainland has 
actually proceeded during the last six weeks, or to what extent it 
may have been impeded by the ice-bound condition of the coasts, 
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we cannot tell, but it seems tolerably clear that the two Russian 
“ fleets in being,” which according to some theorists should have 
exercised a magical influence on oversea invasion, have scarcely 
affected the military situation so far. The main Russian squadron 
has remained tied to Port Arthur, although since the arrival of 
Admiral Makaroff to replace the unhappy Admiral Starck there 
has been increasing activity, and probably an improvement of 
moral. The wounded battleships are said to be healing rapidly, 
and some optimists aver that we may still expect an action at sea 
between the rival fleets. Admiral Togo, commanding the main 
Japanese squadron watching Port Arthur, appears to have in- 
flicted a considerable amount of punishment during the past 
month, although naturally there has been nothing comparable 
to the events of February 8 andg. On the night of February 23 
a daring attempt was made to seal up the Russian squadron 
as the Americans attempted to cork up the Spaniards at Santiago, 
but according to the Russian account, as the Japanese merchant 
steamers filled with explosives approached Port Arthur under 
the escort of torpedo boats they were detected and destroyed by 
the fire of the disabled battleship, Retvisan, and instead of sinking 
in and blocking up the channel, they drifted on shore leaving the 
fairway clear. That the attempt failed is evident from its renewal 
towards the end of March, and also from the fact that the 
Russian squadron, comprising five battleships, was subsequently 
seen some sixty miles from Port Arthur by the Times corre- 
spondent. The next noteworthy episode was the Japanese bom- 
bardment of Vladivostock, which was shelled for three quarters 
of an hour on March 6, by a cruiser squadron under Admiral 
Kamimura. As the Times correspondent “with the Japanese 
fleet” declared, “The little affair was marked by the same 
evidence of skill and clearly defined plan of attack which have 
distinguished all the Japanese naval operations.” Those of our 
authorities who are responsible for the criminal folly of allowing 
the German Emperor and other German experts to perambulate 
our fortifications at Gibraltar should take note of the following 
fact, which shows the value of knowledge as to the position of 
batteries : 

Admiral Kamimura brought his ships into range opposite the dead point of 
the forts on the north-east entrance, thus avoiding their fire and also that of 
the forts on the opposite side. Admiral Alexeieff’s reports that the Japanese 
ships were not within range of the forts are incorrect. The truth is that the 
forts were unable to reply, although the ships came within the limit of the 
range of the guns, owing to the fact that the positions which Admiral Kami- 


mura took up were beyond the arc of training of the guns. The ships fired at 
a range of about 7000 yards. 


——— 
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In other words the Japanese Admiral got inside the Russian range 
because he knew the exact arc of fire of their guns. On the 
following day, March 7, Admiral Kamimura again approached 
the entrance of Viadivostock harbour, but failed to draw the fire 
of the forts. On neither occasion does the Russian cruiser 
squadron appear to have shown any sign of life. Four days later 
(March ro) Admiral Togo’s destroyers off Port Arthur had 
another opportunity of distinguishing themselves. One division, 
under Captain Asai, attacked six Russian destroyers to the South- 
west of the Liautieshan Peninsula, and after a fierce engagement, 
lasting forty minutes, during which two Russian destroyers were 
seriously damaged, the Russians withdrew under the protection 
of Port Arthur. According to the Times correspondent “all the 
vessels engaged were more or less damaged,” though the loss of 
life on the Japanese side was small, and he attributes their success 
to their superior shooting and heavier weapons. On the same 
day another division of Japanese destroyers, commanded by 
Captain Tsuehaya, fell in with two Russian destroyers fifteen 
miles to the south of Port Arthur. 

They immediately gave chase, came up with them, and an even fiercer fight 

took place. The Russians fought with desperation and the Japanese with con- 
fidence born of past victories and superior numbers. One Russian commander 
was killed early in the fight. His lieutenant then took command, only to fall 
shot in both legs. The command devolved on the sub-lieutenant, who was 
also killed after taking the wheel himself when the coxswain fell. This vessel 
was captured by the Japanese. The other Russian vessel, however, made its 
escape. 
One of the Japanese destroyers was damaged, but was repaired 
in four days. On this same day (March to), there was also a 
severe bombardment of Port Arthur, 150 shells being fired from 
the 12-inch guns by Japanese battleships, of which 110 fell into 
the town, and as each weighs 850 lbs., the effect is pronounced 
to have been “appalling.” 


As our readers realise, the Japanese have not confined them- 
A selves to these naval skirmishes and bombard- 
S ments during the past month, though as we have 
peculation. " : a 
no certain knowledge as to their great military 
undertaking, it would be idle to analyse the conflicting rumours, 
and futile to make predictions as regards plans, which if we 
possess our souls in patience will in due time be revealed. 
There appears to be a general consensus of expert opinion in 
Europe that they have selected Niuchwang as an important 
base of operations, and that as soon as the weather permits, a 
great army will be assembled there to act in conjunction with 
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other forces assembling in Korea, and that we shall shortly see 
Port Arthur held in a vice, and the Russian army on the Yalu 
in the necessity of retreating or surrendering. The Times military 
correspondent takes advantage of the lull in news to discuss the 
strategical problem which will confront the Japanese as soon as 
their preliminary operations are concluded, and they are firmly 
established on the mainland. What will be the best course for 
our allies to pursue “should the Russians decide to fall back 
upon Kharbin, and there await the assembly of an army ‘ worthy 
of the dignity and might of Russia’ before moving forward to 
drive the enemy into the sea?” As he observes, “it is the 
turning-point of the war, and weighty results attend upon 
resolves ;” his own calculations “are purely academical in 
character, and merely represent the personal opinion of the 
writer on the military problem which confronts the Japanese 
Staff.” Taking the generally accepted estimate of the Times 
Peking Correspondent that Russia had “not more than” 
150,000 available troops east of Lake Baikal at the outbreak of 
war, of whom 35,000 were in garrison in Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock, and making the necessary deductions for railway 
guards, non-effectives, &c., the writer estimates that the Russian 
field army on February 8 amounted to approximately 70,000 
men. The distance between Niuchwang (the assumed Japanese 
base) and Kharbin is about four hundred miles, which it would 
take the Japanese some seven weeks to cover, and therefore, if 
ready to start from Niuchwang at the end of March, they would 
not reach Kharbin until the middle of May, by which time 
Russia should be able to assemble in position 150,000 men “ if 
we allow that eight hundred men reach Kharbin daily,” and that 
the despatch of reinforcements began a month before the war. 


In order to make sure of victory at Kharbin Japan “must 

: be in a position to place 250,000 combatants 
sanehin. at this ae by the middle nf ‘May, and if the 
effort is above her strength or the result of the first action 
proves that a larger force is required, she will be wiser to refrain 
from embarking upon the adventure.” Should the hypothetical 
conflict at Kharbin take place at an earlier or later date, there 
would necessarily be a corresponding decrease or increase in the 
numbers on each side, but of course success in war does not 
depend solely on numbers, and until the first battle on land we 
shall not know whether the Japanese have learnt the lessons of 
their French and German military instructors, though “so far as 
the campaign has gone, there has been nothing to show that the 
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Japanese is inferior as a fighting man to the Russian.” If there 
should be a marked superiority on either side in the first actions 
on land, we should have to recast our ideas. ‘“ Napoleon in 
1815 counted one Frenchman equal to one Englishman, but also 
the equal of two Prussians, Belgians, Dutchmen, or Germans, 
and on this valuation based his plan,” and if one Russian equalled 
two Japanese or vice versa, then necessarily “the question of what 
150,000 Russians correspond to in terms of Japanese units must 
be faced, and the result be embodied in the remaining velocity of 
the Japanese missile at Kharbin.” We feel sure that our allies, 
who have shown such a singular combination of prudence and 
power, stand in no need of warnings against being intoxicated by 
their naval successes, of which, as is evident from their modest 
official despatches and the speeches of their responsible Ministers 
in Parliament, they take no extravagant view, but it is only 
natural that their friends in this country, whose fortunes are so 
closely bound up with theirs, should be anxiously weighing all 
possible factors. The Times writer recalls Napoleon’s advice to 
the Grand Armée : “Il faut marcher avec prudence. Les Russes 
ne sont pas encore entamés. Ils savent aussi attaquer.” 

A great military empire is on its mettle ; the lives, the reputations, the 
fortunes of every Russian, from the highest to the humblest, are at stake. In- 
credible exertions will be made to retrieve the situation ; the Russian is a stout 
fighter, he has great traditions, and is not disheartened by defeat. The Japanese 
appear to have the game in their hands if they keep their heads cool and their 
ambitions within bounds. An advance upon Kharbin is a serious military risk 


unless the Japanese can bring 250,000 combatants into line 400 miles from the 
sea; a defeat here spells disaster. 


For these weighty reasons the writer we have quoted is inclined 
to doubt whether the Japanese will or should 
plunge into Manchuria. As students of Mahan, 
they doubtless appreciate his pregnant advice 
to a maritime Power to “ grasp firmly some vital chord of the 
enemy's communications, and so force him to fight there,” 
and should they succeed in acquiring Korea, the Liaotung 
Peninsula and Vladivostock, they will surely perceive that “the 
vital chord of Russian East Asia is severed, and that Russia must 
fight on ground of Japanese choosing or not at all.” In a struggle 
between an elephant and a shark, the elephant is helpless in the 
water, but that is no reason why the shark should follow the 
elephant on shore. While not venturing to express any positive 
Opinion upon such a complex problem it is to be remembered 
that the Japanese have been aptly described as an “amphibious” 
nation, equally at home on land as on the sea. Is not Japan a 
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tiger as well as a shark? A tiger should be able to cope with an 
elephant on shore. Would not the Japanese be competent to 
deal with any force which Russia could maintain in the Far East? 
The Times writer compares Kharbin to Moscow in 1812, and “all 
the lessons of Moscow apply, as the greatest possible success at 
Kharbin, even entailing the annihilation of the Russian army, 
would settle nothing; it would simply mean that so many 
hundred miles further West a large army would be collected, and 
that a fresh advance would be made the next year, or the year 
after, when Russia was ready.” Nor would there be any hope of 
establishing China in Manchuria in such strength as to hold that 
country against Russia. Consequently Japan would be confronted 
with the alternative of keeping a great army in Manchuria for an 
indefinite time, or a retirement with infinite loss of prestige 
without any permanent gain. Japan can never hope to attain 
that military superiority over Russia which we attained over 
France in the fourteenth century, and even we were ultimately 
ejected from that country, “because the permanent domination 
of a continent by an island is against reason, against nature, and 
against sense.” This reasoning would be unanswerable if Japan 
contemplated occupying any portion of European Russia, but to 
the lay mind the problem is somewhat different, as the conflict 
takes place in the territory of a neutral, benevolent towards 
Japan and hostile towards Russia, at a distance of five thousand 
miles from the latter’s base. For the same reason the Moscow 
analogy is not altogether convincing, as Kharbin is not in the 
heart of Russia, but in an outlying portion of China. In any 
case the speculation is interesting, though there would seem some 
force in the alternative view that Japan can never comfortably 
settle down in Korea until she has defeated the Russian army. 


The domestic politics of several continental countries are in an 
interesting condition. The Combes Government 


— ong has survived so many predictions of its downfall 
Politics— ; [- 
par that the world is beginning to regard it as bearing 


a charmed life. It has already existed for nearly 
two years. During the past month it seemed to be in constant 
difficulties, but the imperturbable Premier always came up smiling. 
In the first place, M. Camille Pelletan’s naval administration, 
which has long been a cause of perturbation to French patriots, has 
become a subject of acute anxiety since the outbreak of war. 
So far, however, M. Combes has shown no disposition to jettison 
his unpopular subordinate, in spite of his severe “ragging.” Then 
again the drastic Ministerial measure suppressing the schools of 
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the Monastic Orders, and prohibiting all teaching by monks and 
nuns except in private, has naturally aroused a considerable 
excitement in the Chamber, all the more as it involves a cost to 
the State, which is by no means “flush” just now, of some 
£2,400,000 in capital, besides annual grants of £320,000 for 
additional teachers. The first and most sweeping clause, which 
“forbids all religious congregations to practise teaching of any kind 
or nature in France,” was passed by the full Ministerial majority, 
but a subsequent amendment to extend the period of grace from 
five to ten years was carried in spite of the Government. Never- 
theless M. Combes is still able to summon his legions to his aid 
whenever he raises the direct issue of No Confidence. We are 
so fortunate this month as to be able to present our readers with 
the Catholic view of the Religious Crisis through which France 
is passing, thanks to the courteous assistance of Comte Albert 
de Mun, the cultivated and eloquent Leader of the Catholic 
party in the Chamber of Deputies. We believe his paper will 
be read with immense interest in this country, as being the first 
authoritative exposition from the Catholic standpoint. We do 
not think it necessary to make any apology for its unusual 
length, as, apart from its deep interest we were particularly 
anxious that an organ so essentially Protestant as the National 
Review should accord the fullest hearing possible to so eminent 
a spokesman of Catholicism. M. Combes is not the only 
foreign Premier in difficulties, as Count Bilow is involved in a 
serious struggle with the intellectual and Protestant forces of 
Germany, as well as the Socialists, owing to the blackmail he 
continues paying to the Centre as the price of their support of 
German Weltpolitik, of which the latest instance, as we have seen, 
is the partial repeal of the law excluding the Jesuits. Happily 
for Count Billow the German Constitution is only Parliamentary 
in name. No vote of the Reichstag can turn him out of 
office so long as he enjoys the favour of his Sovereign. 
Another Continental Premier, viz., Count Tisza, the new Premier 
of Hungary, has greatly distinguished himself by the masterly 
manner in which he has solved the crisis caused by the 
Army Bills, which had distracted the country for nearly two 
years, and which threatened at one time to disrupt the Dual 
Monarchy. The Premier had prepared a drastic code, including 
“the guillotine,” which proved too much for the nerves of the 
Opposition, and at the very eleventh hour, when the prospects 
of compromise seemed most hopeless, their leader rose and 
announced that they intended to yield and accept and vote for 
the Army Bills, rather than sacrifice their Parliamentary liberties, 
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This development caused great rejoicing both in Budapest 
and Vienna, though in the latter capital it is tempered by the 
melancholy contrast afforded by the chaotic condition of the 
Austrian Parliament. 


In spite of the frantic onslaughts of the Radical Opposition, 
reinforced by the Irish Nationalists and the 


Att — d Megalomaniacs of the Free Food League, the 
rt on Balfour Government, which we were told could not 


possibly survive the opening of Parliament, still 
pursues the even tenor of its way; and if it acts with common 
prudence and enjoys reasonable luck, it should be able to survive 
the Session, which means that the country will be spared the 
turmoil of a General Election this year. But while fully able to 
cope with its enemies, at one moment during the past month the 
Ministry came perilously near to committing suicide. The episode 
is one of the most curious in recent Parliamentary annals, and 
cannot be too vigilantly scrutinised by the Unionist Party. The 
facts seem to be substantially as follows: A Radical member, 
Mr. Pirie, had placed a Motion on the Paper for Wednesday, 
March 9, calling attention “to the public utterances of Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and other members of the Government 
on the Fiscal Question,” and moving “That this House, noting 
the continued agitation in favour of Preferential and Protective 
Tariffs, which is encouraged by the language used by certain of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, deems it necessary to express its condem- 
nation of any such policy.” This was an unobjectionable 
Motion as coming from the Opposition, as it raised the whole 
fiscal question in a plain and direct manner, and offered Mr. 
Balfour, who had been absent from the deplorable debate on the 
Address in which several of his colleagues cut such a pitiful 
figure, an opportunity of declaring the policy of the Government. 
Considerable astonishment was, however, caused among Tariff 
Reformers, who constitute the great majority of the Unionist Party 
in the House of Commons and ninety-nine hundredths of the 
Party outside the House, by the announcement that Mr. Wharton, 
a respectable Ministerialist member of unsettled convictions, had 
put down the following Amendment to the Pirie Motion: “That 
this House approves the explicit declaration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers that their policy of Fiscal Reform does not include 
either a general system of Protection or Preference based on the 
taxation of food.” This was a direct attack on Mr. Chamberlain 
and the numerous members of the Cabinet who share his 
opinions, and the mystery was enhanced by the rumour that Mr. 
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Wharton, who is not an organiser of private political tiger hunts, 
had been “ put up” by some person or persons in authority. 


Though we are inclined to disbelieve the gossip which attributes 
this Free Food manceuvre to a Cabinet Minister, 


bien there is, we fear, only too much reason to believe 
Vanishing that it emanated from Sir Alexander Acland Hood, 
Amendment. 


who, unfortunately for the Unionist Party, tem- 
porarily occupies the important and responsible position of 
principal Whip, and who has been reduced to a “ jumpy” 
condition by the fact that he happens to hold a seat in Somerset- 
shire, which might conceivably be imperilled by the food bogey. 
Sir William Harcourt, in a subsequent letter to the Times, 
reviewing the incident, declared, “It is not denied that its terms 
(i.e., of the Wharton Amendment) were settled on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, and that it was with their authoritative 
sanction and at their instance that it was put forward. Its terms 
therefore are of the first political importance. .., Itis a plain 
downright denunciation and repudiation of what is known as the 
Birmingham Fiscal Reform put forward by Mr. Chamberlain.” 
For once we are so happy as to find ourselves in agreement with 
Sir William Harcourt on a political question. The Amendment 
was undoubtedly an attempt to stab Mr. Chamberlain in the back, 
and if inspired by “ his Majesty’s Government,” it would have been 
of “ the first political importance.” We also agree with Sir William 
Harcourt that “ the sequel is of the highest moment, as it affects 
the position of the Government.” Directly this Amendment 
became public, a meeting of Members of Parliament, numbering 
over a hundred, was hastily summoned under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Chaplin, who without any needless circumlocution, 
informed the Whips that unless the Wharton Amendment was 
withdrawn, they should vote against the Government, which 
would have caused its defeat and resignation. This prompt and 
resolute action had the desired effect, and to the intense annoyance 
of the Free Fooders and their Opposition allies, the Wharton 
Amendment disappeared from the Paper as suddenly as it 
had appeared, and the House of Commons was left to discuss the 
undiluted Pirie proposition. In his speech during the debate the 
Prime Minister declared that the policy of the Government 
“was one which would enable them to deal, so far as retaliation 
can deal, with hostile tariffs, and to deal, so far as fiscal arrange- 
ments can deal, with dumping ;” and he appealed to “the great 
body of gentlemen on his side of the House frankly to accept 
what has been called the Sheffield Programme. That is the 
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programme which, if he had to write an Election Address to- 
morrow, he should lay before the country.” According to Sir 
William Harcourt the whole aim and object of the Wharton 
Amendment, sanctioned and promoted by the Government, had 
been to limit the policy of the Government to the Sheffield 
Programme, and to bind the Unionist party to that policy, so 
limited, at the Election; and he gleefully uses its withdrawal 
to prove that the Ministerial policy has now become unlimited, 
and as evidence cites the striking words with which Mr. Chaplin 
closed the debate: “ He (Mr. Chaplin) declared that if he had 
to make an Election Address, he would go a great deal further 
than the Prime Minister went in his Sheffield address, and he had 
reason to know that he would be expressing the views of a very 
large number of members of the party.” 


As we have said above, we demur to Sir William Harcourt’s 
suggestion that Mr. Balfour was the author of the 


A ie & Wharton Amendment, which he had never heard 
ve of until it appeared in print, though, as we have 
Government. 


admitted, there is reason to believe that it enjoyed 
minor official inspiration. It should also be noted that directly 
Mr. Balfour became aware of its existence, the objectionable 
Motion was withdrawn. The incident ought to bea lesson to 
Members of Parliament who wish to stand well with the Whips 
to be quite sure of their ground before they treat the inspirations 
of Sir Alexander Acland Hood as the inspirations of the Cabinet. 
It should also encourage any public-spirited persons who may 
chance to reside in Somersetshire to ascertain why their Member 
systematically plays the game of the Free Food League while 
remaining in the service of the Government. We cannot resist 
the hope that the affaire Wharton may serve to impress upon 
the Unionist leaders the impracticability of endeavouring 
to confine the Party Programme to “Retaliation” and 
Dumping, for the reasons contained in the article we publish 
this month from the powerful pen of “ Preference.” We believe 
that “Preference” expresses the opinions of the immense 
majority of our readers, and of ninety-nine Unionists out of a 
hundred. As it stands at present, the official policy deliberately 
ignores the existence of the Empire. This makes it objectionable 
for political reasons, and impossible on tactical grounds. The 
great asset in the propaganda of Tariff Reform is not what is 
commonly called Protection, though the construction of a 
national tariff is an urgent national necessity, but the strong 
desire prevailing throughout all classes of the community to 
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place the British Empire on a business footing and to favour 
Imperial trade over foreign trade. This can only be done 
through Preference, and we cannot help feeling that our leaders 
would be better employed in educating the country up to the 
policy of Preference than in eternally insisting on the supposed 
prejudice against food taxation. 


It was announced on March 12 that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had informed Lord Milner that “ It 
The Chinese . é : ‘ : 
; is his Majesty’s pleasure not to disallow the 
Geman. Labour Importation Ordinance, which cannot, 
however, be brought into operation for the present,” the further 
delay being due to certain arrangements to be made with the 
Chinese Government. Simultaneously there was published the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Acting Governor of Natal to Mr. Lyttelton 
(the Colonial Secretary) : “1 am asked at the request of Ministers 
to send you the following message. (Begins). It is the opinion 
of Ministers that, unless tension occasioned by the short labour 
supply in the Transvaal is afforded immediate relief, such as the 
proposed introduction of Chinese under indenture offers, there is 
grave cause to apprehend that the financial position throughout 
South Africa will be seriously affected.” There was likewise an 
urgent telegram from Lord Milner stating that on that day he had 
received a large deputation, consisting of several hundred men, 
F| half being delegates from the mines, and the rest leading pro- 
fessional and commercial men, representing altogether some 
thirty public bodies, including Town Councils of Johannesburg, 
Boksburg, and Germiston, Chambers of Tradeand Commerce, &c., 
and about forty mines in the Witwatersrand district, who had 

asked him to telegraph the following resolution : 


concise AIOT 


We desire most earnestly to impress on his Majesty’s Government : (2) That 
it is the interests of the whole white community of this colony that are at stake, 
and more especially of the British population engaged in commerce and 
industry, which are dependent on an adequate supply of coloured labour. 

, (6) That so far from the importation of unskilled labour diminishing the 
° employment of whites it must necessarily augment it. (c) That failing the 
4 } immediate giving effect to Ordinance an increasing number of white workers 
a will find themselves without the means of livelihood and the present acute 
y : financial and industrial depression will be intensely aggravated. 
e€ 


Lord Milner added that his own feeling was entirely in accord 


e 4 with the terms of the Resolution. One might have hoped that 
is this would be the end of the nauseous controversy with regard to 
a the proposed experiment in Asiatic labour. Unfortunately the 
ig Radicals, who are positively famishing, believe that they are 


more likely to be carried into office on the back of the China- 
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man than by the Passive Resister. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the Leader of the Opposition, decided to make one more 
effort to combine the wholesome popular prejudice against cheap 
labour with Radical cant about “slavery,” and accordingly gave 
notice of a formal Vote of Censure, for March 21, viz., ‘ That 
this House disapproves the conduct of his Majesty’s Government 
in advising the Crewn not to disallow the Ordinance for the 
introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal.” We do not 
think it necessary to follow the example of the House of 
Commons and discuss this question in detail, as we have felt 
throughout that, although the Transvaal is not technically a self- 
governing Colony, it should be treated so far as possible as 
though it were self-governing, and as there is clearly a consensus 
of local opinion in favour of a particular measure, which all the 
men, so far as we can make out, whose opinions are of most value 
believe to be indispensable to the development of that country, 
we cannot conceive any but the narrowest technical ground for 
urging the interference of Downing Street. The debate, however, 
had the advantage of enabling Mr. Lyttelton to restate his case 
with remarkable vigour and ability in a speech which marks 
another stage in his rapid progress. Incidentally he exposed 
the hypocrisy of the Radical outcry, as “Slavery ” Ordinances 
in other Colonies had been approved by Liberal Govern- 
ments. After a heated debate Ministers obtained the very sub- 
stantial majority of fifty-seven (299 to 242). Much capital has 
been made by the Opposition out of the fact that self-governing 
Colonies such as Australia and New Zealand strongly object to 
the proposal. We cannot help feeling, however, that they would 
have kept aloof had they realised the actual conditions prevailing 
in the Transvaal, as shown, ¢.g., in the temperate and instructive 
article of a recent visitor (Mr. H. Ernest Crawley) which we 
publish this month, or the political temperature of the Mother 
Country. British Radicals do not care a brass farthing whether 
South Africa becomes a white man’s country. They have frankly 
admitted that they would not in the least mind the Transvaal 
being overrun and eaten up by Chinamen. Their single object 
is to raise a hue and cry against the Ins, and to thwart British 
administration in the new Colonies. What common ground is 
there between them and the Colonial democfacies, who desire 
to exclude the Chinaman for totally different reasons ? 


Last month we briefly epitomised the first part of the Report of 

the Committee for the Reconstruction of the War 
consisting of Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher 
and Sir George Clarke, the publication of which was accompanied 
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by the announcement that the Government had already adopted 
its main recommendations. Thus the post of Commander-in- 
Chief was abolished, and an Army Council of a similar type to 
the Admiralty Board was installed in the War Office, while an 
Inspector-General was “ to inspect and report on ” the efficiency of 
the military forces. A few days later it was announced that Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, General Douglas, General Plumer, and General 
Wolfe Murray, had been appointed as the military members of 
the new Council, and some days later the Duke of Cennaught 
was gazetted as Inspector-General, to the general gratifica- 
tion of the public and the army. At last the Duke of Con- 
naught finds himself in a position in which his military zeal 
and devotion will have full play, and we believe it would 
have been impossible for the Government to make a better 
appointment. No one, so far as we know, questions his 
fitness if he were not a royal Duke, but the fact that he is a royal 
Duke is adduced in some quarters as a disqualification. This 
appears to us to be unjust both to the country and to the 
Crown. What inducements would be offered to Princes to 
devote themselves to the public service if they are to be 
denied positions for which they are admittedly qualified, merely 
because they have the misfortune to be Princes? Why again 
should the country forego the advantage of getting the right 
man into the right place simply because he is a Royalty ? The 
reader will recollect that the first part of the Report of the Esher 
Committee made some striking recommendations for the 
development of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, which was 
to be endowed with a permanent bureau to assist the Premier, 
whose continued Presidency was pronounced to be a sine qué 
non of the efficiency of the Committee, as the only effective 
guarantee that the Cabinet would remain in touch with the 
problems of National Defence. The first part of the Report of the 
Esher Committee has now been followed up by a second part, 
and as we go to press the third and final part appears. Army 
administration is discussed in greater detail, and Part II. 
contains an elaborate scheme for the distribution of the forces. 
It is naturally impossible for us to do justice to memoranda 
each of which occupies several newspaper columns, and we can 
scarcely attempt even a summary of its suggestions. Part II. 
deals with the Army Council (containing inter alia a definition of 
the functions of the First Military Member as Chief of the Staff), 
decentralisation, finance, the General Staff, and the appointment 
of officers. The Committee aim at a real decentralisation 
in the place of the sham decentralisation of which we have 
heard so much in recent years. The administrative and executive 
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functions are to be separated, and the country is to be divided 
into seven administrative districts under Major-Generals, who 
will be the responsible heads of their districts, and into five 
commands under General Officers, who will be charged with the 
duty of training and preparing troops for war. As in the 
first part of the Report, the Committee recognises the 
desirability of making a complete change in the personnel on the 
inauguration of the new régime. Last, but by no means least, 
they recommend the abolition of the link battalion system, which, 
though a useful reform in its day, has long outlived its usefulness. 
Part III. defines the functions of the other members of the Army 


Council, apart from the First Member, and generally amplifies 
Part II. 


The Esher Committee have propounded one of the most com- 
a prehensive administrative reforms ever proposed 
in any country, except perhaps Japan; and they 

are emphatic in declaring that their scheme should be taken en 
bloc if it is to serve its purpose. Although Lord Esher and his 
colleagues only held a few sittings, their proposals are manifestly 
the result of many years of hard thinking combined with the 
close study of other military systems, and the special needs of 
the British Empire. This is fully recognised by the public. 
No scheme devised by human hands can possibly be flawless, 
and it is not difficult for fault-finders to pick holes in the present 
plan. But the governing fact is that if the Esher Report be 
rejected, we may say good-bye to any prospect of putting 
the British Army on a serious footing, while if it be adopted 
we shall certainly have an infinitely more efficient force than we 
have ever had before, or than any of us ever hoped to have. Mr. 
Balfour’s Government cannot but be conscious of the fact that 
their fate to a large extent depends upon whether the War 
Minister is given a free hand to carry out this scheme, of which 
he has publicly expressed his approval, or whether it is to be 
sacrificed to the amour propre of colleagues who happen to be 
identified with the existing régime, and who appear to share the 
views of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who as a Chinese 
Conservative is an avowed enemy of reform. The somewhat 
ambiguous, not to say discordant Ministerial utterances have 
caused some public perturbation, all the more as it is a matter 
of common knowledge that in addition to the Reform of the 
machine proposed by what is facetiously called the Triumvirate, 
there is Mr. Arnold Forster’s scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Army remaining in its pigeon-hole until these petty 
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personal susceptibilities can be soothed. Of this scheme we know 
nothing, but having followed Mr. Arnold Forster’s agitation for 
Army Reform for many years, we believe that he is as likely as 
any man living to give us the maximum of efficiency at the 
minimum of expense, though under our voluntary system we 
must always be prepared for a lower standard of the former and 
a higher standard of the latter than any other Power. The theory 
of a great regular army for home defence is all moonshine. What 
we require is a comparatively small and highly efficient force for 
over-sea campaigns. Ifthe new army seems to create a void in our 
home defence arrangements, it will become the duty of the people to 
take to heart Lord Salisbury’s dictum that defence is for the nation 
rather than for the War Office. Will the Volunteers be equal to 
their new responsibilities, or shall we be compelled to face a 
further and greater reform involving some recognition of that 
principle of compulsion which every other nation regards as 
vital to its security, and against which, so far as we know, there 
is no serious murmur in any foreign democracy, though the 
Socialists of France and Germany favour a compulsory Militia 
rather than a compulsory Army ? 


There have been several by-elections during the past month, 
indicating the continued swing of the pendulum 
against the Government; but from the point of 
view of Tariff Reform there has been nothing 
depressing in these contests. On the contrary, 
the only two which call for any comment are most encouraging. 
In the first place Lord Morpeth followed up his gallant fight 
at Gateshead, where, as we pointed out two months ago, he 
piled up seven thousand votes in a few days for the Chamberlain 
Policy, by a brilliant victory in South Birmingham, where 
a vacancy had been caused owing to the lamented death of Mr. 
Powell Williams, who was a devoted friend of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and who is a very serious loss to the Unionist Party. 
The Radicals determined to make a great demonstration in “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s country,” and to show the world that “the power 
of the autocrat” was broken, so they selected as their champion 
Mr. Hirst Hollowell, a typical pro-Boer, and Birmingham was 
literally flooded by blatherskites from Battersea and Passive Resis- 
ters from Camberwell. The least sanguine Radicals predicted that 
Mr. Powell Williams’ great majority of 3500 would be halved, 
while the optimists of the Opposition were confident of capturing 
the seat. Great therefore was their dismay and fury at Lord 
Morpeth’s return by a magnificent majority of five to two (viz., 
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5299 to 2223). As at Gateshead the Unionist candidate ran quite 
straight on the fiscal question as a Whole Hogger, and his victory 
should be an example and an encouragement to the weaker 
brethren, all the more as it was followed by an election in 
East Dorset, where Mr. von Raalte, in spite of great personal 
popularity owing to his local largesses, lost a Unionist seat by a 
majority of over 800. Mr. von Raalte refused to touch Tariff 
Reform. We cannot profess to feel very miserable over the 
result, which we trust will make a due impression on Whips and 
other obstructives. 


According to the Spectator, Mr. Crombie has contributed a 
letter to the Westminster Gazette containing a 
From Cobden ; 

. quotation from a speech made by Mr. Cobden at 
so Sanaa Aberdeen in 1844, which “is not in the collected 
speeches, but has been unearthed in the report of a local paper, 
and recently reprinted by the Aberdeen Free Press.” This long 
hidden treasure, according to our contemporary, “ finally disposes 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement—again and again repeated—that 
Mr. Cobden promised that universal Free Trade would follow the 
adoption of that policy by Britain.” The “unearthed” and un- 
authorised quotation does not seem to us to amount to very much, 
though it does contain the sentence, “the greater the restrictions 
in other countries, the more necessary was there for Free Trade 
in this;” but it will take a great many such discoveries to dispose 
of what has hitherto been a fact universally admitted not only by 
the opponents of the Cobdenite creed, but also by its votaries, 
and which is founded not on asingle unearthed and unauthorised 
utterance, but on some of the best known passages in his collected 
speeches. Cobden’s conviction that Free Trade in England 
would involve universal Free Trade was not only the bedrock 
of his faith, but it was its single attractive tenet; and if his 
followers abandon the Cobdenite ideal, what is the moral basis 
of their creed ? At the last thanksgiving meeting of the Anti-Corn 
Law League in 1846, after their triumph had been secured, and 
when consequently there was no temptation even to a demagogue 

to make false promises, Cobden thus rhapsodised : 

I believe we are at an era which in importance socially has not its equal for 
the last eighteen hundred years. I believe there is no event which has ever 
happened in the world’s history, that in a moral and social point of view there 
is no human event which has happened in the world, more calculated to pro- 
mote the enduring interests of humanity than the establishment of the principle 
of Free Trade. I don’t mean in a pecuniary point of view, or as a principle 
applied to England ; but we have a principle established now which is eternal 
in its truth and universal in its application, and must be applied in all nations 
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and throughout all times, and applied, not simply to commerce, but to every 
item of the tariffs of the world ; and tf we are not mistaken in thinking that our 
principles are true, be assured that these results will follow, and at no very 
distant period (our italics). Why, it is a world’s revolution, and nothing else ; 
and every meeting we have held of this League, and this its last meeting, 
probably may be looked back upon as the germ of a movement which will 
ultimately comprehend the whole world in its embrace.—July 4, 1846. 


It was in the same year that Cobden told the House of Commons : 
“J believe that if you abolish the Corn Law honestly and adopt 
Free Trade in its simplicity, there will not be a tariff in Europe 
that will not be changed in less than five years to follow your 
example.” Is it not rather a strong order, in the face of these 
quotations, and other corroborative quotations that could be 
cited, to charge Mr. Chamberlain with inaccuracy in stating that 
Cobden promised universal Free Trade as a consequence of 
our opening our ports ? Cobden’s predictions would have been 
verified had his theories been sound, and he himself supplies the 
touchstone in the italicised sentence in the first of our extracts : 
“Tf we are not mistaken in thinking that our principles are true, 
be assured that these results will follow, and at no very distant 
period.” As the results did not follow, on Cobden’s own 
showing his principles must have been unsound. Other countries 
refused to be fired by Cobden’s cosmopolitan ideal, and set up an 
alternative, viz., the national ideal. They unanimously refused to 
play our game by following our example, for the very simple reason 
that it would have been fatal to their national development, though 
it might have promoted the general international development, 
had they consented to act as the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to industrial England, who, thanks to nearly three 
hundred years of scientific Protection, had developed a produc- 
tive power which would have enabled her to dominate the 
markets of the werld, and to strangle every foreign industry that 
was not defended by a tariff. For many years the world-wide 
failure of the Cobdenite creed was concealed from the English 
people owing to a series of happy accidents with which the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws had about as much connection as the man in 
the moon, In the first place the gold discoveries in California and 
Australia and the development of steam transportation caused an 
unparalleled expansion of international commerce, of which we 
secured the lion’s share, not because we were Free Traders, but 
because we were fully equipped, thanks to our previous Protec- 
tionist system. We were also lucky in that our possible com- 
petitors who have now become our most formidable rivals, were 
unable, owing to internal troubles, to enter the commercial arena, 
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and their absence enabled us to establish a monopoly; and it was 
not till the seventies, when Prussia had marched through rapine 
to the unification of the German Empire, and the United States 
had recovered from the devastation of a bloody civil war, that the 
two systems, Unrestricted imports and Restricted imports, 
became fairly pitted against one another. At the end of thirty 
years’ competition there is not a single unprotected British 
industry of any importance which does not occupy a relatively 
weaker position in the world than when this competition began. 
On the other hand, there is scarcely a single protected German or 
American industry which does not occupy a relatively stronger 
position. Indeed, Free Traders have exchanged that optimism 
which was the inspiration of their faith for an almost Oriental 
fatalism, which found expression in the recent counsel of despair 
of Mr. Leonard Courtney, who, in the course of a defence of Free 
Imports, gloomily—or gleefully—observed, “I have myself urged 
that our leadership in the industry of the world was passing 
away. We need not lose anything of the position we hold, but 
we have already ceased to be first in more than one commanding 
market.” 


If we accept the Crombie quotation as authentic, which we are 
fully prepared to do if only for the sake of argu- 

Lowd ment, it would simply confirm the well-known 
fact that, like politicians in general and Free 
Traders in particular, Cobden was all things to 
all men, and addressed conflicting arguments to different 
audiences. At a moment when he feared obstruction by the 
small but growing reciprocity party, who urged a postponement 
of Tariff Reform until we had made our bargains with foreign 
Powers, he may have uttered the words discovered in Aberdeen- 
shire. We know from his authentic speeches that he was 
wont to promise one thing to the farmers and the opposite to the 
operatives. The former were told that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was to open a new era of prosperity in British agriculture, 
and that not an acre of land would go out of cultivation, while 
the latter were promised cheaper and more abundant food from 
abroad. But Cobden’s irreconcilable appeals to urban and 
rural England are not a patch on the performances of his 
most distinguished followers in the present controversy. On 
June 9, 1903, Lord Rosebery told an audience of Essex farmers 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy “would stimulate the wheat- 
growing capacity of Canada and Australia to such an extent that 
I think it would be very difficult to keep up prices in this 
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country, and that is the general effect it would have in the Empire 
as against you.” Three days later the same statesman informed a 
meeting of the Liberal League that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
means a hindrance to the food-supply of a teeming and increasing population 
in a limited area, and in the second place it means the enhancing of the price 
of our food by the enhancing of the wages which is to follow the rise in the 
price of food, and, therefore, a greater difficulty than we have at present with 
regard to the placing of our manufactured goods, unaccompanied at the same 
time by benefit to the working classes, whose enhanced wages would scarcely 
meet the enhanced price of food. 

This was not a bad volte face in three days, but it was eclipsed 
on December 12, when Lord Rosebery addressed two meetings, 
one mainly composed of Scotch farmers at the Empire Theatre, 
the other a working-class gathering at the Synod Hall. He told 
the producers : 

Surely that must make some of our agricultural friends think of the policy 
they are supporting, which is to stimulate wheat-growing—already profitable 
in Canada, and already unprofitable here—to stimulate wheat-growing in 
Canada over 350,000,000 of acres of virgin land to be brought in competition 
with wheat grown here. I say, then, that the effect of this 2s. duty, which J do 
not think is likely to be increased (our italics), is, first, inadequate to benefit the 
British farmer directly ; and, secondly, would only stimulate an illimitable area 
of competition. 

And, a little further down : 

I say that this gloomy factor in our agriculture, though sot gloomy factor in 
our food consumption (our italics), would be incalculably increased in the near 
future. 

And once again : 


I think my agricultural friends are embarking in support of this policy in the 

hope of getting 5s., or 10s., or 25s., as the case may be, and the question that 
ought to occur to them is, Have they any chance of getting it? (Our italics.) 
Remember the fate of the 1s. duty. 
Having thus demonstrated to the producer that a 2s. preferential 
duty would be of no assistance to British farming, and that there 
was no likelihood of its being raised to any useful figure, Lord 
Rosebery hastened across to the Synod Hall, and demonstrated 
that the same policy would ruin the consumer for the precisely 
opposite reason, viz., that small duties necessarily developed 
into large ones. He quoted the analogies of France and Ger- 
many, “ where duties originally low had gradually grown, that in 
Germany having begun at 1s. 2d. a quarter, and that in France at 
an even lower figure ;” for in the latter country 

It begam at 7d. a quarter, much less than our discarded 1s., much less than 
the 2s. which are among the golden promises of the future. What is the duty 
in France now? 12s. 2d. a quarter! So you see I think by these two examples, 
if there were no others to cite, that Protection is a baby that has a tendency to 
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grow iato a giant, and that if you once entertain the beginning you are not 
likely to see the end. 


Cobden can’t hold a candle to the modern Cobdenite. 


We record with deep regret the death of the Duke of Cam- 
Death of the which = ste at purer mee gg * : 
Duke of 17, at t e grea age of eighty- ve. The 
Canibebiige. uke of Cambridge was a thoroughly original 
personality, who held a special place in the hearts 

of the English people. He was one of the most prominent 
figures in the kingdom throughout the long reign of his first 
cousin, Queen Victoria, and for most of his active life he held 
the conspicuous position of Commander-in-Chief, to which he 
was appointed in the year 1856, amid general approval, and to 
which he brought many soldierly qualities. During his career he 
was unsparing in his devotion to the Service, but he never pre- 
tended to be enamoured of change, and when the era of reform 
set in, he found himself somewhat out of sympathy with the 
times, though he never at any time forfeited his great popularity 
with the people. It is not, however, so much as a soldier that 
he will be remembered, but on account of his kindly, genial, 
human qualities, and above all for his exceptional gifts of racy 
speech. He was buried with full honours on March 22, and the 
huge concourse who turned out in the streets gave some evidence 
of the regard and affection in which the Duke of Cambridge was 
held. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE 


WHEN, last year, the National Review did me the honour to 
invite me to write an article on the subject of the religious 
crisis which agitates France, I was, to my great regret, unable 
to give an immediate assent to its kind request. I now, after 
an interval of several months, propose to discharge the debt 
which I then contracted; and though, perhaps, I owe an apology 
to the Review and to its readers for my long delay, I have, 
nevertheless, certain reasons for congratulating myself on my 
procrastination. The political situation in France is now, so 
far as the religious struggle is concerned, far more sharply 
defined than it then was. The march of events, which could 
have been foreseen a year ago by any one who was in a position 
to follow closely the natural development of affairs, enables 
me to-day to substitute arguments based on actual facts for the 
conjectures which I should then have had to make in order to 
make myself intelligible to the English public. After stating 
what those events are, I shall attempt to demonstrate their 
logical connection, to examine their cause from the point of 
view of history and philosophy, and to discover what their 
probable consequences will be. I shall hope thereby to 
establish the fact that the struggle which is maintained in this 
country by the Catholics with the support of the truly liberal 
section of the intellectual community far transcends the bounds 
of a purely political conflict and deserves the sympathetic 
attention of all foreigners who take an interest in the future of 
Christianity. 

I do not deceive myself as to the difficulties attendant on the 
task which I have undertaken, for I know how different are 
the mental attitude, the matmners and customs, and the intel- 
lectual habits of England and France, which, though they have 
become so familiar with each other owing to their geographical 
position and the relations produced by continual contact, are 
yet so widely sundered by their character, their historical 
development, and their social conceptions. I hope I shall not 
offend the readers of the National Review by saying that 
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ignorance, more especially of the conditions in which the 
religious life of the two nations develops itself, is as great on 
one side of the Channel as on the other; and that many 
Englishmen, even among those who are animated by the most 
sincere Christian spirit, and perhaps even Catholic Englishmen, 
have failed to understand the character of the struggles to 
which, in the last few years, that development has given rise. 
That inability to accurately appreciate the position is, in my 
opinion, the outcome not only of the erroneous view of certain 
facts which is entertained by the Press, but springs from a 
remoter and deeper source: namely, from insufficient study 
(which need not surprise us in the case of Englishmen, inas- 
much as very many Frenchmen are in the same boat) of that 
event, so great and so complex both as regards its causes and 
its effects, which, from the point of view of philosophy and 
social science, dominates the whole of our history: I mean the 
Revolution of 1789. In the course of this article I shall more 
than once have occasion to insist on the fact of that domination, 
for in my view it lies at the very root of the question under 
consideration and alone can make clear the meaning of what 
is happening and threatens to happen in the religious world of 
France. For the sake of clearness I must begin with a state- 
ment of the facts which have given rise to such a commotion 
in our midst. 


I 


It is in this connection that the delay of which I have unin- 
tentionally been guilty has been actually advantageous: the 
facts can now be more clearly stated. Last year, at the time 
when this Review asked for my assistance, two particularly 
striking events had attracted its attention and that of the 
English public in general. One was the recent passing of an 
Act dealing with associations which had been introduced and 
championed in both Chambers by M. Waldeck-Rousseau the 
President of the Council, whereby the religious Congregations 
were removed from the operation of the general law, and were 
subjected to special treatment ; the other was the outburst of 
an excessively lively spirit of resistance, provoked by an abusive 
interpretation of that Act, and which, more especially in the 
Breton Departments, where religious faith is still an extremely 
active force, went so far as to give rise to violent conflicts with 
the authorities and with the armed forces which were summoned 
to assist them. I will examine each of these events in turn, 
and then will proceed to show how far more serious for the 
Catholics the situation has now become. 
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The mere fact that a law dealing with associations was a 
necessity in France suffices to prove the existence of a state of 
affairs which is peculiar to my country, and is calculated to 
surprise many of those who, like the English, are accustomed 
to the various features of corporate life. At the very outset the 
influence of the French Revolution shows itself. Its chief 
social characteristic manifested itself in the establishment of the 
principle of individualism, and by the violent destruction of all 
organised bodies of spontaneous growth; and the religious 
associations, which are nowadays designated by the name of 
“ Congregations,” had less chance than any of escaping the 
results of that sweeping measure, for the reason that in the 
minds of the first members of the Constituent Assembly the 
feelings awakened by the philosophical doctrines of the 
eighteenth century allied themselves to the general mad passion 
for universal levelling. 

All associations were abolished by the Revolution, and a few 
years later, when the reorganisation of the new France was 
effected, the penal code gave the final sanction to the indi- 
vidualistic régime by a clause which prohibited all meetings of 
more than twenty persons, Corporate life, which for centuries 
had been as powerful and as productive in France as in the 
neighbouring ceuntries, was thus destroyed; and therewith 
disappeared the Province with its distinctive characteristics, the 
Commune with its franchises, and the trade guild with its special 
organisation. Those institutions were forms of corporate 
existence in its political aspect, just as the monastic association 
was its religious manifestation. I say that it was destroyed, but 
I ought to say that it was left in a state of suspended animation, 
for it is not in the power of man to abolish for ever the effects 
of a natural right and of one of the inherent needs of humanity. 
Events soon proved the truth of this statement. The religious 
associations, for the reason that they answer to the requirements 
of certain characteristics of the Christian soul, in which faith 
lights the mystic flame of a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion, 
were the first to reappear, even before the revolutionary storm 
had completely lulled ; and soon, by degrees, as the work of 
reconstituting the social edifice proceeded, the necessity of 
providing for the requirements of the homeless poor and for 
popular education, which had become almost entirely dis- 
organised, induced the newly constituted authorities to seek their 
aid. To do so was one of the earliest acts of the First Consul. 
It is true that the laws which dissolved the associations were not 
formally abrogated : they merely became a dead letter, purely 
by reason of the moral and political circumstances of the age ; 
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and nowhere is it better understood than in England, where so 
many ancient statutes exist and nominally have the force of 
law, but in reality have ceased to exert the slightest influence, 
that desuetude may be tantamount to abrogation. 

But how did it come to pass that in the new society, the 
product of the Revolution, these moral forces came so promptly 
to the assistance of the religious associations ? Under the old 
régime, in which the Catholic Church and the Monarchy were so 
closely allied, politics and religion were intimately connected with 
each other. The King gave effect to the laws of the Church in 
his character of lay bishop, as the saying was, and monastic life, 
as everything else, was under his control. The ecclesiastic, 
bound by his vows as regards both spiritual and temporal 
matters, suffered a form of disfranchisement which was almost 
equivalent to civil death ; consequently, he was not a citizen in 
the sense in which others were citizens. The mighty blast of 
liberty, which swept away those institutions of a past age which 
had been undermined by long existing abuses and by the 
influence of the new doctrines, were bound to destroy the old 
conception of the religious life. The civil constitution of the 
monastic orders collapsed at the same time as all the other 
institutions of the old régime. In the eyes of the new society 
the members of religious bodies were simply citizens, subject, 
like others, to the general law and, consequently, endowed 
with the rights and the liberties which belonged to all other 
members of the community. It is perfectly clear that one of 
those rights is the right to live with others and to pray with 
others, to accept certain rules which merely bind the conscience 
without involving any civil consequences. This implies the 
right to worship and the right to teach, both of which are 
directly derived from liberty of conscience. 

Such is the position of the religious orders in the French 
society which sprang from the Revolution of 1789; and I do 
not think that any Englishman will find therein anything 
contrary to the interests of the community. I will return to 
this point later on when I come to examine the arguments 
with which the enemies of the religious Congregations attempt 
to justify the proscriptive measures of which those bodies have 
been made the victim. 

But before I proceed further I must conclude the brief 
historical retrospect which is absolutely essential to a clear 
comprehension of the subject. As I have already remarked, 
the religious Congregations were not the only victims of the 
individualistic doctrines proclaimed by the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789. At the same time, and under the 
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influence of the same ideas, the ancient structure of the 
provincial and communal organisation, which had been gradu 

ally undermined by the centralising monarchical government, 
began to make room for a new administrative system, under 
which the State exercised control over all the elements of 
national activity. At the same time also the corporations of 
artisans, the nature of which had been only too completely 
altered by the interfering action of the royal power, lost their 
ancient influence by reason of the introduction of a system of 
control conceived solely in the interest of the Crown and were 
utterly suppressed ; the working classes being deprived even of 
the liberty of meeting and taking steps to protect their common 
interests, the legitimacy of which the State refused to recognise. 
This was so entirely contrary to the ordinary natural rights of 
humanity that, just as in the case of the laws which violated 
the liberty of conscience, it was inevitable that the necessities 
of social life should ultimately have their revenge. But whereas 
the spontaneous energy of religious faith and the pressing 
demands of charitable and educational needs soon sufficed to 
resuscitate the religious associations, in the economic world the 
revival came but slowly, for the reason that it was hampered 
by the existence of an unending state of war, by the resistance 
of successive governments in whom it produced an uneasy 
feeling, and by the opposition of the industrial magnates whose 
interests it threatened. The revival came nevertheless, and 
proceeded to develop an ever-increasing vigour as and when 
the struggles to which the organisation of labour gave rise 
rendered such development necessary. I shall not dwell upon 
the history of these social movements with which England has 
been made familiar by the rise of trade unions; to do so would 
be to go beyond the bounds of my present subject, All that it 
is necessary to establish is the fact that, by virtue of the inherent 
strength of the natural rights of mankind, the freedom of economic 
association again became a recognised institution and vindicated 
its rights before the legislature. It was for the first time tenta- 
tively recognised by a law passed in 1864, and received its 
definitive legal sanction in 1884. All other civil associations 
were still for a long time forbidden ; and it was only in 1901 
that the general freedom of association was partially established 
and organised by law. I say partially, for here we touch the 
kernel of the question, and the law, which might have been a 
charter of liberties for all citizens without distinction, was in 
reality a proscriptive enactment directed against a whole section 
of the community; so much so that it can far more fairly be 
described as a law directed against the Congregations than as a 
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law dealing with the right of association. What was the reason, 
and how did it come about, that the recognised right of all 
citizens was refused to the religious orders? It will be my task 
to try to supply the answer to this question. 


Il 


For the sake of clearness I must begin by explaining to my 
readers the legal position occupied by the Congregations three 
years ago when the new law was introduced. The Legislative 
Assemblies at the time of the Revolution, carried away by their 
hatred of Catholicism, which was made manifest at the very 
outset of their labours and subsequently led to the commission 
of so many excesses, did not limit themselves to the abolition, 
as a natural result of the new principles, of the civil conse- 
quences of the vows pronounced by the religious orders. They 
first suppressed the monastic orders and then abolished all 
Congregations, not even excepting those the members of which 
were not bound by any perpetual vow and did not belong to 
the ecclesiastical profession. It is unnecessary for me to recall 
the sanguinary persecutions which accompanied these proscrip- 
tive edicts: the recollection of them is fresh in the memory of 
all, and England, who gave generous hospitality to so many 
poor fugitive priests, will certainly not have forgotten them. 
But in spite of it all, the imperious call of the Faith, and the 
irresistible attraction possessed by the most sacred of rights, 
soon brought about the resuscitation of some of the proscribed 
Congregations, and that too in the very centre of persecution. 
I have pointed out how, as soon as the social reorganisation of 
the country took place under the guidance of Bonaparte, the 
sovereign authority hastened to have recourse to their assistance 
in order to provide for the care of the sick and for the education 
of the children of the poor. Both these influences gained in 
intensity under the various forms of government which followed 
during the course of the nineteenth century, with the result 
that, as the needs of modern society made unceasing demands 
for fresh forms of self-sacrificing devotion, the Congregations, 
both male and female, continued to multiply. In some cases 
they attached themselves to institutions which existed under the 
old régime ; in others they formed entirely new bodies ; but in 
every case they consecrated themselves to devotional exercises, 
to almsgiving, to charity, to education, and to the work of 
healing : a large number devoting their zealous activities to 
distant mission-fields in the French colonies and in those of 
other countries where their services were readily and gratefully 
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accepted. Nothing is more creditable to humanity, nothing 
proves more clearly the vital energy of religious faith, than that 
fruitful harvest of admirable work which was reaped on a soil 
which so recently had been devastated by such a frightful 
storm. It has often been pretended in the French Chambers 
and in the Press that these manifestations of energy were 
enabled to take place only in consequence of a mistaken spirit 
of toleration, inasmuch as the Concordat, which was signed in 
1801 by Pope Pius 1X. and the First Consul, forbade the re- 
constitution of the Congregations which had been dissolved by 
the Revolution, by the very fact that it did not expressly con- 
template such reconstruction. But that is a gross error anda 
deliberate misreading of the documents. As a matter of fact 
the first article of the Concordat of 1801 specifically states that 
“the Catholic religion shall be freely exercised in France.” 
Now the liberty of the Catholic Church is complete and whole 
only if it can, free and untrammelled, fulfil its mission in its 
entirety, and if it is, as a necessary consequence, supplied with 
all the organs which it requires in order to be able to do its work. 
Any other conception of liberty would amount to a complete 
negation of its existence ; for the fundamental condition of 
liberty is freedom to make use of that liberty. If it is the fact 
that the existence of the religious orders is not an essential 
feature of Christianity, it is, at all events as far as the Catholic 
Church is concerned, a natural product of its teachings and a 
necessary factor in its organisation ; and this was so ever since 
the earliest centuries of the Christian era. I hope I shall have 
no great difficulty in making even my Protestant readers under- 
stand the object and the legitimate nature of those orders when 
I try to reply to the accusations levelled against them by their 
enemies in France. Looking at the question solely from the 
point of view of liberty, I say tiat the Catholic Church is 
obviously a better judge than its adversaries as to what factors 
constitute the sum-total of its essential properties. The cele- 
brated Portalis expressed this fact very neatly in the speech 
which he made in the Legislative Assembly when he presented 
the new Concordat in the name of the First Consul. “ When 
a new religion is sanctioned or an old one is maintained, the 
control which is exercised over it must be in accordance with 
the principles of that religion. The wish that is manifested and 
the power which it is desired to claim to arbitrarily improve 
religious ideas and institutions constitute a pretension which is 
contrary to the very nature of things.” 

Those words have an honest ring which proves that they 
were spoken in good faith, At the very moment when the 
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discussion of the question of the Congregations was begun in 
France, Pope Leo XIII. affirmed in an important document 
not only his affection for those institutions, but also the reasons, 
founded on principles and on facts, which both justify their 
existence and make it an essential condition of the free exercise 
of the Catholic religion, After that I think the question ought 
to be regarded as settled. Let me add that England—and it 
-redounds greatly to the honour of that home of liberty—never 
dreamed of curtailing the privileges of the Catholic Church by 
means of restrictive laws affecting religious associations, since 
the day when religious quarrels were finally dropped and the 
Catholic Church was emancipated from the heavy fetters with 
which the old laws had bound her. This is the first and most 
important observation evoked by pretensions based on the 
silence of the Concordat of 1801 which is used as a weapon 
against the religious orders. 

There is another argument in favour of those orders, de- 
ducible from the terms of the documents containing the 
negotiations which preceded the signing of the Concordat. 
Those documents have formed the subject-matter of a most 
instructive publication by Count Boulay de la Meurthe. Now 
it is no doubt true and only natural that the Holy See wished that 
express mention of the re-establishment of the religious orders 
should be made in the Concordat, and it is equally true that the 
First Consul refused his assent; but the terms in which that 
refusal was couched indicate its true meaning. At the last 
conference of the plenipotentiaries it was expressly declared 
that the re-establishment of the religious orders should do no 
more than form the subject-matter of an encyclical, should the 
Sovereign Pontiff deem it advisable to issue one. It follows, 
therefore, that the desire of the head of the French Government 
was to establish the principle that henceforward the Congrega- 
tions were to be looked upon as purely religious institutions, 
deriving their existence from the authorisation of the Holy See, 
and receiving no civil sanction at the hands of the general law. 
As a matter of fact, if one wished to insist on the letter as well 
as on the spirit of our Concordat, one could logically deduce 
therefrom the complete liberty of the Congregations, rather 
than the necessity of an administrative authorisation which 
is far less in conformity with the principles of modern 


society than with the spirit of the royal ordinances of the old - 


régime. 

Further, if the Concordat bears the meaning which some 
assign to it, how was it that the Government of the First 
Consul, as well as all succeeding Governments, immediately 
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recognised the existence of such a large number of Congrega- 
tions? Yet that was what happened ; several male orders and 
a very large number of female institutions received prompt 
recognition. This fact leads me on to define and explain the 
position occupied by the Congregations in the last century in 
the eye of the law. Such an explanation is very necessary, as 
one of the chief complaints made against the majority of those 
institutions was that they were in a state of rebellion against 
the law. I have reason to fear that this calumny, which has 
been frequently repeated in the French Press and which has 
led and still continues to lead so many of my countrymen 
astray, bas been propagated in neighbouring countries also, and 
has deceived men of good faith as to the true position of affairs. 
After 1789, though the old régime was abolished in principle 
and in fact, succeeding Governments, as was natural in the case 
of a country where traditions of extreme antiquity possessed a 
powerful influence, continued to be imbued to a very great 
extent with the spirit, the methods and the mental attitude, if 
I may use that term, of the ancient monarchy, more especially 
with respect to all that concerned the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative. It is a remarkable thing, or appears to be so at first 
sight if one forgets the extent to which people are unconsciously 
influenced by the form of the intellectual inheritance bequeathed 
by their predecessors, that the French Republic, though it was 
founded more than thirty years ago and was the product of a 
reaction against former monarchical forms of government in 
general and the Napoleonic tradition in particular, should, 
nevertheless, have continued to be thoroughly imbued with 
those very forms. Throughout the present religious crisis it has 
been clear, as I shall prove hereafter, that the fundamental idea 
which animates our adversaries as well as their ultimate aim 
was, so to speak, inherited from the legislators of the revolu- 
tionary period, just as the doctrines which they invoke, and the 
conceptions of government to which they give their allegiance, 
closely resemble those entertained by Napoleon, and are, in 
consequence, in spite of appearances, practically identical with 
the principles of absolute monarchy. The Jacobins of the 
first Republic are primarily responsible for this confusion 
of ideas in that, under the influence of the teachings of J. J. 
Rousseau, they transferred to a collective body, to the people, 
the attributes, moral and intellectual as well as political, of 
supreme sovereignty. The mental attitude of the parliamentary 
majorities of the third Republic is the same as that of the 
Jacobins. Napoleon wished to be the embodiment of both the 
old and the new order, and all the institutions with which he 
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endowed France bear the marks of that besetting aspiration. 
The monarchical Governments which succeeded him wrought 
no change in the social organisation which his powerful hand 
had fashioned. When Louis XVIII. was called to the throne, 
Napoleon remarked, “ My bed is a good one, he has only got 
to change the sheets and lie down”; and this observation 
was equally applicable to the Restoration, to the subsequent 
Government of July, and to all succeeding Governments 
down to and including the present one. From the adminis- 
trative pont of view we are still in Napoleon’s bed. Mr.J.E.C. 
Bodley has made the same remark in his excellent book on 
France, which has had many readers in England, viz., that no 
matter what the form of government may be, republican or 
monarchical, autocratic or parliamentary, the civic life of the 
nalion is always regulated by the lasting and forceful mechanism 
of the Napoleonic machine. 

In spite, however, of this fidelity to tradition, the great social 
transformation accomplished in 1789 has lost none of its 
effects. Though the wielders of supreme power still maintain 
the pretensions and the theories pertaining to the monarchical 
Government of the old régime, the manners and customs and 
the conceptions which are the product of the Revolution tend 
more and more to develop the feeling for liberty and the need 
of it. This twofold influence, which manifests itself in every 
department of public national life, produced from the very 
inception of the new society an exceptional state of affairs as 
regards the position of the religious Congregations, They pre- 
served the character, imposed upon them by the Revolu- 
tion, of associations of ordinary citizens whose private obliga- 
tions are ignored by the civil Government; but in the eye of 
the law they could have no collective existence save by virtue 
of the authorisation of the supreme power. Such associations 
as were recognised by the Government became legally existent 
entities ; in their collective capacity they were enabled to 
acquire, to possess, and to alienate property, and to receive 
donations and legacies. Those that were not. invested with 
that authorisation remained mere associations of citizens, whose 
collective members constituted, as far as the rights of owner- 
ship were concerned, limited companies, for the regulation of 
which the law provides, Many merely rented the houses, 
whether schools or hospitals, which provided the field for their 
activity, from societies composed exclusively of lay members. 
These “unauthorised” Congregations were, as a matter of 
fact, just as lawful as those from which they were thus nomi- 
nally distinguished. The sole difference was that the latter 
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had a personal civil existence in the eye of the law with all its 
consequent advantages and liabilities, while the former neither 
enjoyed those advantages nor were subject to those liabilities. 
This state of affairs was sanctioned by all forms of government 
at all periods, and in the absence of any law defining and 
regulating the liberty of association its existence was looked 
upon as the actual justification for the reappearance of the 
Congregations and their development in the light of day during 
the whole course of the century. Short of actual abrogation, 
no clearer proof of the fact that the revolutionary laws had 
fallen into desuetude could be found. Consequently, in spite 
of any misapprehension to which a deceptive misdescription 
may give rise, no possible justification can exist for considering 
the so-called unauthorised Congregations as being in a state 
of revolt against the laws of the country ; and the truth of this 
statement is proved by the fact that under every form of 
government the various State departments made formal 
arrangements with them, at one time with reference to the 
colonies, at another in connection with charitable undertakings 
and prison administration. Thus the first accusation levelled 
against the Congregations falls to the ground. 

There is another accusation which has been spread broad- 
cast by the Press, and which I will at once clear out of the 
way. An attempt has been made to persuade the people that 
the associations do not pay taxes like the rest of the community. 
This allegation cannot be maintained, and any one who is in 
the least degree acquainted with French legislation is aware 
that it is mere calumny. The authorised Congregations, in the 
same way as other civil communities, pay the so-called “ mort- 
main tax,” to which the property of all analogous associations 
is subject, and which has the effect of preventing the accumu- 
lation of property in the hands of persons whose corporate 
existence never ceases and whose possessions consequently 
never become liable to the payment of succession duty. The 
unauthorised Congregations paid all the direct taxes payable 
by private citizens and, in addition thereto, a special tax to 
which they were subjected about twenty years ago in their 
character of religious associations. It is unnecessary to go 
further into the details of this fiscal question ; these few words 
have sufficed to prove that the members of the Congregations 
were neither privileged persons from the point of view of 
taxation, nor rebels against the general law. 

But I should not have exhausted this aspect of the question 
if I omitted to say a word on the subject of the wealth of the 
Congregations ; for that was one of the chief instruments 
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employed in the attempt to arouse popular passions which 
are always easily awakened in a democratic society by argu- 
ments based on the antagonism of poverty and riches. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, President of the Council of Ministers, gave 
vent in a public speech, the echo of which reached far and 
wide, to the assertion that the value of the real property 
belonging to the Congregations amounted to a milliard of 
francs, and drew the conclusion, which afterwards served as 
the theme of the most violent attacks on the religious orders, 
that the immensity of that property, which he styled “the 
Congregational mortmain,” constituted a serious economic 
danger to the nation. No accusation could be fraught with 
greater danger to its object or to the cause of the Catholic 
Church which is confounded with that of the Congregations ; 
and none, by reason of its falsity and its perfidiousness, could 
be more unworthy of the head of a Government. 

There is a great deal of so-called “ mortmain” real property 
in France—z.e., property belonging to a body with a continuous 
existence ; the departments, the communes, and the hospitals, 
for example, hold a very considerable amount, far more con- 
siderable in fact, than that possessed by the Congregations. 
This is proved by the simple fact, which is established by official 
statistics, that the real property belonging to the Communes 
alone represents an area of 4,510,000 hectares ; whereas that 
of all types of Congregations taken together hardly extends to 
48,000! As for the figure of a milliard, the Government tried 
to prove the correctness of the estimate by means of a Govern- 
ment inquiry, which was conducted, I may mention, in such a 
way that it was absolutely impossible to verify its conclusions, 
In any case, judging from such figures as the Commission pro- 
duced, it is impossible, with good faith, to arrive at a total of 
more than 435,000,000 francs as representing the value of the 
real property owned by the Congregations ; and, as a matter 
of fact, that is the igure adopted by those responsible for the 
Budget. So much for the only too notorious “ milliard of the 
Congregations.” But apart from the question of figures, how 
is it possible at the present day, and in the present state of the 
world in general, to maintain that collective ownership con- 
stitutes a public danger? The great feature of the economic 
development of the nineteenth century was the creation of 
collective enterprises. Every kind of industrial and com- 
mercial undertaking tends to take that form; every kind 
of social, charitable, and philanthropic activity tends more 
and more to have recourse to the establishment of per- 
manent societies. How is it possible for the principle 
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of association, which has been encouraged everywhere to 
such an extent by the public authorities in particular 
and by the manners and customs of modern humanity in 
general, to constitute a public danger, more especially in the 
case of charitable institutions or religious schools, for the 
establishment of which the greater part of the real property 
owned by the Congregations was intended to be utilised ? 
M. Léon Say, whose name has been rendered famous in England 
as well as elsewhere by his numerous works on economic and 
financial subjects, and who occupied one of the most important 
ministerial offices in the Republic, wrote ten years ago “ Pos- 
sibly the clerical ‘mortmain’ will hereafter become a trifling 
matter in comparison with that of lay society.” All careful 
minds appreciate the truth of this remark. The reaction 
against the individualistic doctrines of the eighteenth century 
is universal; the principle of association, of organised co-opera- 
tion and collective enterprise invades, in every country, the 
fields in which the most varied types of national] activity are 
exercised. Workmen’s associations, more particularly, daily 
increase in number, in strength, and in influence ; and by 
degrees, as and when their right to acquire property is more 
freely recognised, as must inevitably be the case, the “ mort- 
main” of the working classes will attain more considerable 
proportions and will exercise an influence of incalculable mag- 
nitude on the economic destiny of nations. How then can it 
be pretended in good faith that the existence of real property 
to the value of a few hundred milllon francs in the hands of a 
few thousand monks or humble nuns is becoming a public 
danger ? 

It would be difficult to abuse the public credulity in a more 
cruel manner, and the bait was rendered all the more alluring 
and deceptive by the fact that the people were induced to hope 
that the proposed confiscation and sale of the possessions which 
were denounced and thus made the object of popular cupidity 
would be utilised to the common profit—for that was M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s view—for the establishment of a pension- 
fund for the benefit of the working classes. The very fact that 
nearly all the real property beionging to the Congregations 
was not of a revenue-producing character, but comprised 
establishments arranged with a view to special objects such as the 
education of children or the care of the sick, and consisted of 
colleges, hospitals and orphan asylums, made it perfectly 
obvious that it was of comparatively little value for selling pur- 
poses, and that it would be extremely difficult to find a 
purchaser. Such however were the sophistries and such were 
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the calumnies on which the entire campaign directed against the 
Congregations was based. 


Ill 


In order to maintain the campaign in Parliament and to con- 
vince the thinking public of its justice, other and more serious 
considerations had to be discovered. I will make a brief refe- 
rence to them ; but before doing so I must say a word as to 
the circumstances which gave rise to the attacks directed 
against the religious orders, and which seemed to explain 
the passing of the proscriptive laws of which they were the 
object. I believe that those particular circumstances produced, 
thanks to the intense activity of the Press, an exceptionally 
strong impression on the minds of foreigners in general and 
of Englishmen in particular. I speak of the unfortunate 
Dreyfus affair, which so profoundly stirred the passions of man- 
kind and was, in France, the cause of such lamentable 
estrangements. 

When at the close of 1899 M. Waldeck-Rousseau introduced 
the Bill which nominally dealt with Associations in general 
but which was in reality particularly directed against the Con- 
gregations, he justified it not only by presenting the clerical 
‘‘mortmain,” of which I have spoken, in the light of an eco- 
nomic danger, but also by pointing to the national peril involved 
by the education of a section of the youth of the nation in 
colleges directed by members of the Congregations. It was of 
this argument that the Press, the orators, and the writers belong- 
ing to the Ministerial party made the most persistent use. It 
was directed more especially against the Jesuits, whose colleges 
and preparatory schools were ina flourishing conditicn prior to 
the passing of the new laws. A relatively large number of 
officers came from those establishments and, naturally, all of 
them were animated by Christian sentiments, the fruit of their 
home education rather than of the special character impressed 
upon them by school influences. The campaign initiated at the 
end of 1897 in favour of Dreyfus attained in 1898 and 1899 its 
maximum of intensity, and was deliberately—this was both 
obvious and instructive—mixed up with and made part of the 
campaign against the Congregationalist colleges. It was affirmed 
and re-affirmed, it was printed in all the newspapers of Europe, 
that the Jesuits, a generic ndme under which all the Congrega- 
tions were lumped together, had their hand upon the French 
army, and that the Dreyfus affair was the outward and visible 
sign of their teaching. 

This twofold accusation is familiar to my readers, for it 
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filled the columns of the English Press during all those years 
of heated polemics, I have no intention of reviving old dis- 
cussions or of touching on the essential features of an affair 
the mention of which is, in spite of the efforts of a few indi- 
viduals, intolerable to all Frenchmen, whether they be partisans 
of the condemned man or convinced of his guilt. I will keep 
my reply to that accusation strictly within the limits imposed 
by the subject of this article, and will use only facts for argu- 
ments ; more especially as I have, since 1899, treated the same 
question at greater length in two documents with which a good 
many Englishmen are acquainted, viz., in a communication 
addressed to the Editor of the 7zmes, and in a letter written in 
answer to one received from Lord Russell of Killowen, in which 
he had taken the trouble to interrogate me on this very subject. 
If the Dreyfus affair was in fact, as some have pretended, the 
result of the practical application of the teaching of the Jesuits, 
their pupils must have been responsible for all that was done 
in 1894 and since that date, in connection with the arraign- 
ment, the trial, and the conviction of the accused man, If that 
is not proved the whole argument falls to the ground. And 
how can it be proved? Not one of the generals cr superior 
officers who were mixed up in the case, neither the Generals 
Mercier, Billot and Gonse, nor the Colonels du Paty de Clam 
and Henry, nor yet Major Esterhazy, came from Jesuit schools. 
General de Boisdeffre, who spent two years of his childhood in 
one of those institutions and completed his education in one of 
the State colleges, was the sole exception. Not one single pupil of 
the Jesuits was on his staff, and among the, roughly speaking, 
1600 members of the general staff there were but nine or ten 
such pupils. Among the members of the Court Martial of 
1894 there was not one, of those who sat in 1899 there was 
only one who had been educated by the Jesuits, and he was 
generally supposed to have voted in favour of an acquittal. 
Of the sixty witnesses six were ex-pupils of the Jesuits and three 
of them gave evidence in favour of the accused. These are the 
facts. 

Among all the ecclesiastics who have been the object of 
calumny one has been more atrociously maligned than the 
others, namely, the Reverend Father P. du Lac, who, after being 
more than twenty years ago Rector of the great preparatory 
school of the Jesuits, was for ten years, during which he was 
the Director of the French school at Canterbury, known, 
esteemed and respected by many Englishmen by no means the 
least important of their nation, and for the last ten years has 
dedicated himself exclusively to the work of preaching, and to 
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labours among the working classes, I have had the honour of 
his friendship for thirty years, and entertain for him a feeling of 
the most respectful affection, and all his numerous acquaint- 
ances revere him as highly as I do. But in order to crystallise 
and give a concrete form to their generalities the enemies of the 
Jesuits required the name of a definite individual as a peg on 
which to hang their accusations. The fact that his name was 
well known, that he maintained relations with officers who had 
been his pupils, that he was in touch with politicians engaged, 
like myself, in party warfare, and above all his friendship 
for General de Boisdeffre, whom he had known in the dark 
days of the war of 1870, marked him out for martyrdom of a 
peculiarly cruel type. He was overwhelmed with insults, he 
was accused, and the entire Press repeated the tale, of having 
violated the secrecy of the confessional by denouncing to 
General de Pellieux one of his penitents as being the “ veiled 
lady ” whose chimerical personality created such a stir during 
the trial. I was the comrade at the Ecole Militaire of General 
de Pellieux, who died of grief occasioned by the terrible trials to 
which he was subjected in the course of that sad affair. I 
asked him if there was any possible, apparent justification for 
the accusation, and he told me, on his word of honour, that he 
had never seen the Rev. Father P. Du Lac, or received any 
communication from him either directly or indirectly. I pub- 
lished his declaration, but it was of no avail. I seize the 
present opportunity of repeating it, in order to avenge that 
saintly priest, who, being attacked in his ecclesiastical capacity, 
and his honour as a father-confessor being impugned, had no 
weapon but silence wherewith to confront his calumniators. 
That is the whole truth as to the share which the Jesuits took in 
the Dreyfus affair. I leave it without comment to the good 
faith and to the impartiality of my readers, 

It is easy to understand what a baleful effect such a grievous 
calumny had on public opinion in the state of excitement into 
which, five years ago, all minds were thrown by that painful 
discussion. I have lingered over it on account of the echo 
which those passionate slanders found, to my knowledge, on 
the other side of the Channel. Asa matter of fact, they were 
only one of the weapons which were employed to render the 
inattentive masses more susceptible to the influence of an 
accusation which served to”’mask the general attack directed 
against the Congregations. That accusation may be summed up 
in a single phrase : “The religious orders foment the spirit of 
political hostility to the Government.” 

In order to appreciate the full import of that accusation and 
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the danger of it, one must know the effect which such a phrase 
is capable of exercising in a country like ours, in which the 
principle of centralisation is carried to excess, which is accus- 
tomed to bear the yoke imposed by Governmental authority, and 
is ignorant of the most elementary conditions of true liberty. 
All the traditions bequeathed by the Revolution reveal themselves 
the instant that phrase is pronounced. It sufficed a hundred 
years ago to put men beyond the pale of the law, and to drive the 
most innocent of victims to the scaffold. Though, nowadays, its 
effects are less sanguinary, its baleful influence has in no sense 
diminished, In the present case it had no justification what- 
ever. The religious orders take no active organised part in 
politics. If, in fact, some of their members are not devoted 
and convinced partisans of the Republic, the majority respect 
it as being the established Government, and all agree in asking 
nothing from it except the right to exercise their religion in 
peace. 

If I were not afraid of abusing the patience of my readers it 
would be easy to prove the truth of this assertion by adducing 
numerous facts in its support. One solitary contemporary fact 
alone may seem to contradict it. A religious Congregation, 
that of the Assumptionists, had founded a popular journal, Za 
Croix, which was very well conducted, which immediately 
obtained a great success, and, as might be expected, vigorously 
combated the anti-religious policy. It may be that its activity 
was ill-timed ; but it is hard to see how the right of all citizens 
alike to make use of the freedom of the Press can be denied to 
a section of them, merely because it happens to consist of 
ecclesiastics. However, after the Dreyfus affair, the political 
attitude of the Crozx supplied one of the favourite arguments 
used by the directors of the attack on the religious orders in 
justification of their campaign. The insincerity of that argu- 
ment has now been proved by the fact that to-day it is not 
merely the Jesuits and the Assumptionists who are proscribed, 
but an indiscriminate attack is made on all religious orders, 
whether male or female, even on the humblest teaching friars, 
on the most venerable Sisters of Charity, and they, at all events, 
in no way interfere in politics. 


IV 


The doom of the religious orders was pronounced for other 
reasons which lie far deeper and are far more important. What 
they are I will proceed to indicate, now that I have brushed 
aside the vain and slanderous pretexts by which it was attempted 
to justify that condemnation. 
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The chief argument invoked against all religious orders in- 
discriminately by M. Waldeck-Rousseau and other enemies who 
took their cue from him is, I fancy, of a nature calculated to 
surprise many Englishmen who are used to seeing such absolute 
respect paid to personal liberty. ‘By contracting certain 
engagements which bind your conscience, and by pronouncing 
the three vows of obedience, of poverty, and of chastity, you 
violate the civil law, which forbids the alienation of things 
which are not allowed to be dealt with, and you transgress the 
principles of modern society, even the general rules of humanity. 
By the vow of obedience you make yourselves slaves ; by the 
vow of chastity you cease to be useful members of society ; by 
the former you' surrender your personality, and by the latter 
you break the moral law.” 

It is hard to imagine a more outrageous sophism. What? 
If men or women, influenced by the attractive force possessed by 
the conception of self-sacrifice and self-devotion, by the need of 
fulfilling the fundainental law of Christianity by an act of self- 
abnegation, and moved by a generous religious feeling, deter- 
mine to renounce the pleasures, the ambitions, and the riches 
of this world, in order to employ all the ardour of their soul in 
prayer or in charity, but in either case in the service of God, 
and God alone, and choose to carry their act of renunciation 
so far as to include even the joys of family life, in order to 
devote themselves entirely to the life which they have embraced ; 
and if, in order to complete the sacrifice, they voluntarily 
resign their will into the hands of a superior, to whom they give 
themselves up as to the representative of the Divine Master, is 
it to be said that those men and women have been guilty of an 
immoral act, and are thenceforward to be looked upon as 
unworthy members of society and as deserving of expulsion 
therefrom ? Can those be cailed slaves who, by the very act of 
sacrificing their liberty, have mae the most decisive use of that 
liberty ? 

I believe that all Protestant souls, however wide the gulf 
which sunders them from the doctrines, the feelings, and the 
practices of the Catholic Church, will be revolted by such an 
audacious proposition. During my visits to England I had the 
opportunity of coming too closely in contact with some such 
sou's not to know with what fervour and what sincerity some 
of them aspire to a perfect imitation of Jesus Christ, and what 
an attractive influence the counsels and rules of conduct which 
are found in the New Testament have for them. Was it not 
that very aspiration which, now sixty years ago, moved the 
heart and the intelligence of Pusey when he expressed the wish 
that the Anglican Church also had its Sisters of Charity, and 
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when he stood by the death-bed of his daughter Lucy and 
charged her to “pray, so soon as she should stand before the 
face of the Redeemer, for those institutions of which she herself 
had hoped to become a member ?” Is it not from the little seed 
planted at that period that the numerous convents have sprung 
which have enriched the Established Church by their existence ? 

In any case, without insisting any further on what is 
necessarily a delicate subject when a Catholic is discussing 
with persons of a different faith, I am convinced that respect 
for the liberty of conscience and for personal liberty in their 
most sacred aspects suffices to bring about the condemnation 
of the theory which our lawyer-politicians have invented as a 
means of concealing behind the mask of civil law an attempt 
to subject men’s souls to an oppressive and tyrannical system. 
We have, in fact, to deal with a vast conspiracy against 
liberty ; and the further I go the clearer the proof which the 
statement of the various phases of the situation, and of the 
facts, affords. The truth will anpear still clearer when we 
examine the last of the accusations directed against the 
Congregations by the authors of the new law. 

The Congregations have been accused of being in a state of 
rebellion; but I have proved that, on the contrary, their 
attitude could not possibly have been more legitimate. They 
have been accused of claiming to occupy a privileged place in 
the State; but I have proved that the position which they 
occupied in the modern social system was purely that of 
associations of ordinary citizens, who fulfilled the duties which 
are incumbent on all their fellows, and at the same time claimed 
the rights to which they are strictly entitled. They have been 
accused of violating the fundamental principles of society by 
contracting vows which are contrary to nature; but I have 
shown that such an accusation is neither more nor less than a 
downright outrage on the conscience of religious humanity, 

Reference must be made fo another matter, which provides 
the real battle-ground on which the enemies aud the defenders 
of the Catholic religion in Fraace come in conflict with each 
other, and where the attack directed against liberty is more 
open and defined than elsewhere—I mean the education 
question. 

I have already touched on this point when engaged in 
refuting the calumnies directed against the Jesuits. The grow- 
ing animosity of which the Christian colleges were the object, 
and the uneasy feeling engendered in the minds of their 
adversaries by their ever-increasing success, undoubtedly 
played a considerable part in the campaign undertaken against 
them at the time of the Dreyfus affair. It was the decisive 
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reason which gave rise to the new legislation inaugurated in 
1901, applied with tyrannical brutality ever since, and now 
finally completed by the passing of laws which destroy the last 
vestiges of Christian education. 

What, as a matter of fact, was the nature of the position 
occupied by that education in the eye of the law? Like every- 
thing else it was the result of the great transformation of 1789. 
In France, during many centuries, education was under the 
control of the Church. This fact was due neither to an 
abuse of power, nor to an encroachment on the rights of the 
State, but was merely the natural result of the national Con- 
stitution, The monarchy had preserved an almost ecclesiastical 
character : a relic of its original features. The monarch, being 
himself occupied in fighting in order to bring about the unity 
of the kingdom, left the care of governing the souls and culti- 
vating the intelligence of his subjects to the Church ; and this 
was the history of public education in France down to the 
fourteenth century. As soon as the University, which was 
begotten of the Church and organised by a combination of 
forces, arose, it had recourse to the king in order to obtain a 
guarantee for its privileges against the encroachment of rival 
schools. This was the second phase of public education. The 
law-makers then began to crystallise, so far as it affected the 
Church, the idea of the Sovereign State. The king, as supreme 
ruler, was the incarnation of that idea, but, as the elect of God, 
continued to be the defender of the Church, and consequently 
the protector of its educational system. The struggles between 
the University and the religious orders took place in the bosom 
of the Church. When the reform came and destroyed the 
unity of Church and State, the royal power attempted to 
maintain that unity ; and it was no doctrine of State authority 
that it tried to impose, for no such conception as yet existed, 
but it was always the educational rights of the Church that it 
insisted upon. But the doctrines of free thought swept away 
the ancient edifice ; the Revolution broke out; uniformity of 
belief was destroyed; the Christian religion ceased to be a 
national constituent principle, and the State, theoretically sepa- 
rated from the Church, no longer recognised her exclusive 
right to educational control. The minds of men as well as 
their consciences were freed from the fetters which had bound 
them ; and from that day forth, educational freedom, accepted 
in theory, became an absolute necessity. 

It was in vain, as soon as the revolutionary period of violent 
and chaotic upheaval came to an end, that Napoleon, believing 
that he could establish his empire over the souls of men by the 
force of doctrines, founded the new University of France, which 
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still controls our public education, and was destined, in his 
view, to instruct the entire youth of France by virtue of the 
exclusive prerogative conferred upon it. No sooner had 
Napoleon disappeared than the special privilege of the 
University was assailed from all sides. Believers and unbelievers 
alike demanded liberty, which successive new forms of govern- 
ment, imbued as I have shown by the Napoleonic spirit, persisted 
in refusing ; and the resultant strife with which the name of 
Count de Montalembert, so illustrious and so well known in 
England, is closely connected, occupied thirty years of our 
history. Eventually however, the principle of liberty, fore- 
shadowed by the Charter of 1830, introduced into public 
education by M. Guizot in 1833, and included in the terms of the 
Constitution of 1848, became a recognised institution by virtue 
of the law of 1850. 

That law was the result of a compromise, creditable to all 
parties, which was arrived at between the defenders of State 
education on the one hand, and the partisans of absolute freedom 
on the other. That law, which was eloquently upheld by 
M. Thiers before the National Assembly, gave the final sanction 
to the principle of liberty for all citizens alike (subject of course 
to the control which the State continued to exercise over 
educational programmes and examinations); and the members 
of the religious orders, as citizens, were not excluded from its 
operation, 

Higher education, which is the concern of the various 
faculties and not of the colleges, alone continued to be the 
exclusive appanage of the University. It was not emancipated 
till 1875, and then only to a very relative extent. Such, in a 
very small compass, is the history of education in France, 

So soon as the third Republic was established it began its 
reaction against the seemingly definitive measure of progress that 
had been attained. Its action was the result of a twofold 
influence: of the anti-religious passions which animated it from 
the very moment of its establishment, and of the Napoleonic 
tradition, the persistent influence of which I have already 
indicated. Twenty-five years have now passed since that first 
attack was made on the liberty of Christian education. Then 
as now political circumstances provided the necessary oppor- 
tunity and justification for the campaign. Immediately after 
the elections which resulted in the defeat of the monarchical and 
religious parties, Marshal MacMahon, who had been their 
leader in the fray, was compelled to resign the Presidency of 
the Republic. 

Intoxicated by success, the leaders of the Republican party, 
henceforth masters of the country, wished to retaliate on their 
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adversaries ; and M. Gambetta, in one celebrated phrase, 
provided the new policy with a party-cry which was destined 
to resound far and wide; “ Clericalism, that is the enemy!” 
His notion was to present his policy to the country not asa 
policy of hostility to religion, but merely as one of repression 
directed against the electoral activity of the clergy. It certainly 
was an ingenious cry, inasmuch as it apparently spared the 
religious feelings of a large section of the population, but the 
perfidiousness of it was bound to be exposed before long. As 
a matter of fact, as events have proved in the past and now 
prove more clearly than ever, in spite of the cloak of pretence 
with which it is attempted to hide the truth, it is really 
Catholicism which is attacked under the name of Clericalism. 

During the whole course of the campaign which was then 
initiated against the religious Congregations, it was the principle 
of the right to teach which came in for all the hard knocks. 
M. Jules Ferry proposed to deprive all the so-called “ unautho- 
rised Congregations” of that right ; and though his proposal— 
which was not only repudiated by the Catholics, but owing to 
the influence of M. Dufaure and M. Jules Simon, produced a 
veritable upheaval of liberal feeling—was rejected by the Senate, 
its painful effects were felt when the Government, as a sub- 
stitute for actual legislation, issued proscriptive edicts against 
the members of the Congregations. These repressive measures 
were initiated in 1880, and marked the beginning of the religious 
crisis which was revived four years ago after a long period of 
calm. 

In any case M. Jules Ferry had great statesmanlike qualities, 
and when, on the death of Gambetta in 1883, he became leader 
of the Republican party, he understood that no government of 
a country in which religious belief still possesses such a powerful 
influence could make shift with a policy of violent repression. 
He undertook the task of making possible to some extent the 
coexistence of the right to teach and of a powerfully organised 
system of State education which was to be completely secu- 
larised both as regards subjects and teachers, and devoted all 
his energies to the realisation of that system. The party in 
power followed his lead and faithfully seconded his efforts. The 
execution of the task that he had undertaken was ¢he great 
achievement of the Republic of that period. 

While some of the new laws increased the strength, the 
prestige, and the authority of the University in every possible 
manner, others decreed and organised the absolute secularisation 
of public popular education; that is to say, of the educa- 
tional system to the maintenance of which the whole body of 
taxpayers contributes, The primary schools belonging to the 
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State to which the ministers of religion had hitherto been given 
access, which in many cases were confided to the care of 
instructors who were members of the Congregations, and in 
which religious instruction formed part of the curriculum, were 
declared to be thenceforth, in theory at all events, entirely 
neutral ; that is to say, that though they were denuded of all 
sectarian characteristics, though even the idea of their duties 
towards God was no longer imparted to the pupils, though the 
moral instruction given was not allowed to be based on any 
form of definite belief, at all events assurances were given that 
no word should ever be uttered in those schools which might 
shock or alarm the faith of a child or of his family. 

To put the matter in a sentence, the education proposed to 
the people by the State was denuded not only of all sectarian 
admixture, but even of the most elementary religious concep- 
tion: assuredly an audacious proposition, and one which was 
well calculated to disturb and terrify all Christian consciences, 
We must note, however, for it is essential to a clear compre- 
hension of what is taking place to-day, that the laws which, 
from 1882 to 1886, gave effect to that proposition proclaimed 
the liberty of private instruction, subject, however, to university 
control, 

This was the system which eighteen years ago was forced, 
after a series of memorable struggles, upon the Catholics, who 
after loyally fighting against its imposition courageously accepted 
the accomplished fact. Christian schools, founded by them 
at the price of considerable pecuniary sacrifices (rendered all the 
more meritorious by the fact that the Catholics had at the same 
time to pay their share of the tax which provided for the 
support of the rival form of education), covered the country. 
Never has a finer example of devotion been seen ; never was a 
more noble or generous use made of liberty, which, though 
curtailed and supervised, yet preserved its most essential feature, 

At the same time the tacit consent of successive Ministers 
permitted the reconstitution of the proscribed Congregations, 
and the colleges which they had founded continued, in the hands 
of lay proprietors, their educational work with the assistance of 
some of the members of those bodies. The few Catholic 
universities, though limited to a curriculum devoid of al 
possibility of expansion owing to the fact that the conduct of 
examinations and the conferment of degrees was a State mono- 
poly, succeeded in maintaining their various Chairs. The ever- 
increasing confidence which they inspired in the middle classes 
as well as in the aristocracy, in republican circles no less than 
in those which still preserved the monarchical tradition, and the 
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numerical increase of the pupils of the primary schools, bear 
striking witness to the existence of that moral and intellectual 
need to which, in the eyes of a large section of the population, 
educational liberty responds. The existence of that need was 
all the more self-evident owing to the fact that the futility of 
the effort which had been made, under cover of the neutralisa- 
tion of the Government schools, to reassure the Catholic con- 
science, became every day more flagrantly conspicuous. In 
spite of all philosophical efforts, of all pedagogic formulas, of 
all pamphlets, manuals, and lectures, the impossibility of estab- 
lishing for masters and pupils alike a clear and practical basis 
of morality, independent of all belief and all religious sanction, 
became clear to all. In the lecture-rooms of the various 
Faculiies the diversity of doctrines was unceasingly on the 
increase : from the dregs of spiritualism to the various hypotheses 
of evolution and transmutation, everything had its turn ; the 
so-called State method of instruction was in course of utter 
pulverisation. In the colleges education was thrown on its 
beam ends by this confusion of ideas and by the futility of offi- 
cial methods. A gigantic parliamentary inquiry, directed with 
authoritative ability and wide-minded impartiality by M. Ribot, 
the most eloquent parliamentary orator of the Moderate party, 
who was severa! times Minister, made clear to all eyes, at the very 
moment of the inception of the present crisis, the bankruptcy, 
so to speak, of the State educational system. 

In the primary schools the disease was of a still more aggra- 
vated form, more deep-set, more brutally defined. Only too 
often the teachers in the public schools, being subject to political 
influences of the most advanced type, violated every rule of 
neutrality to an ever-increasing extent. Outrages on the 
Catholic faith, even on the very foundations of religious belief, 
were innumerable ; not moral instruction only but lectures on 
history, on botany, on zoology, provided at every turn the oppor- 
tunity for an attack. Under every possible circumstances a de- 
clared hostility against every form of positive religion manifested 
itself in the ranks of the official teaching body. M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, one of our most conspicuous contemporary politicians, 
who, by virtue of his official position at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, was for many years the real organiser of the so- 
called “lay ” educational system, and who is to-day the ring- 
leader of the enemies of Congregational instruction, wrote a 
few years ago in an important book, entitled Religion, Morality, 
and Science: their Conflict in the Field of Contemporary Education, 
the following significant words: 

In all this story about God and the world which Catholic dogma presents to 
us, there is not one single word which does not proveke, I will not say indigna- 
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tion, for in order to be indignant one would have to believe, but a mute and 
melancholy denial. . .. With its ideas about the necessity of redemption and of 
expiatory sacrifice the Christian moral system presents nothing more nor less 
than a coarse ideal, against which our consciences revolt and which would throw 
us back two thousand years. . ..The only possible result of all rational education 
must be the evolution ofthe religion of the past into the irreligion of the future, 


Is there a single Christian worthy of the name, let alone a 
Catholic, who is prepared to accept such a theory as the basis 
of education, or who could conscientiously accept the conse- 
quences which it must have for his children ? 

It is certainly not in England that an affirmative answer could 
be given to such a question with any prospect of receiving the 
support of public opinion. This is proved clearly enough by the 
recent Education Bill, which strongly maintains the principle 
of sectarian education, but at the same time, while favouring 
the Protestant Churches, leaves the Roman Catholics in com- 
plete enjoyment of their liberty, and has, in consequence, 
merited and received their approbation. If the French Catholics, 
in view of the direction which was given to public education, failed 
to prevent the application of the new system to the country at 
large, were they not bound to demand complete liberty to give, 
in any case to their own children, that type of education which 
is in conformity with the tenets of their faith, and to provide 
them with instructors of a nature to guarantee the fulfilment 
of their desires in this respect ? Every person of good faith, 
or who is in the least degree animated by a spirit of equity, will 
unhesitatingly recognise the fact that it was their right and 
their duty so to act, and, as I have shown, the legislators of 
1882 and 1886 proved that they understood, to some extent at 
all events, the existence of that duty by leaving the Catholics a 
small modicum of liberty, which they proceeded to utilise with 
a natural and legitimate alacrity. 

After fifteen years of unquestioned exercise by the Catholics 
of their comparative freedom, the Radical and Socialistic section 
of the Republican party, taking advantage of the circumstances 
which had been brought about by the Dreyfus affair, and 
reviving in a more violent form the movement which 
had been initiated by Gambetta and Jules Ferry but which 
good sense and mature reflection had almost immediately toned 
down, suddenly imposed on the country a despotic and openly 
unchristian policy, the direction of which was assumed, to his 
misfortune, by M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The law of 1901 was 
the expression of that policy, the only apparent object of which 
was to oblige all religious associations to apply to the Legis- 
lature for authorisation on pain of dissolution and of seeing 
their property seized and sold ; but in reality the spirit of the 
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law went infinitely further. One of the principal orators of the 
Socialist party, M. René Viviani, gave this to be understood in 
the most frankly audacious manner when he proved the impossi- 
bility of taking steps against the Congregations without at the 
same time attacking the Church, for the reason that they are to 
one another “as the blood is to the flesh” ; and he proceeded 
to repudiate the empty distinction drawn between Clericalism and 
Catholicism, and to give back to Gambetta’s formula its true and 
original meaning by pointing at the Catholic Church and saying, 
“That is the enemy.” His speech was the dominating feature 
of the entire debate, and the fight entered on a new phase. It 
passed above and beyond the Congregations and involved not 
only the Catholic Church but the Christian Faith itself, and 
therewith the very foundations of spiritual liberty. When the 
debate ended, in the defeat of the Catholics and the Liberals, 
it was evident that it marked the inception of a war to the knife 
against Christianity and liberty. On the last day of the dis- 
cussion I addressed M. Waldeck-Rousseau from the tribune of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and gave vent to my gloomy fore- 
bodings in these words: “I wait to see what will happen so 
soon as the law is put intoexecution. In order to preserve your 
majority and to keep yourself in power you will be compelled, 
now that you have opened the floodgates, to let yourself be 
borne along by the tide, no matter how far it may carry you.” 


V 


We shall see how violent and how impetuous was the rush of 
that tide. The law of 1901 was passed in the month of July. 
It allowed the Congregations three months’ grace in which to 
make their submission : that is to say, to ask for the necessary 
authorisation. The Jesuits and the Assumptionists, who had 
been specially aimed at by the Government and the parlia- 
mentary majority, knowing that it was the deliberate intention 
to refuse that authorisation, thought it wiser and more dignified 
to dissolve of their own motion, and condemned themselves 
either to voluntary exile or to a painful and cruel process of 
dispersion. It was the same with the Benedictines, to whom 
the idea of peacefully carrying on their admirable and learned 
labours in a foreign land seemed preferable to the continued 
maintenance of a hopeless struggle. Like them too, numerous 
female Congregations sacrificed themselves in silence, and 
transferred their charitable activity to distant fields. But the 
majority of the religious orders, relying on the text of the law 
and on the solemn promise that had been made them, petitioned 
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Parliament to authorise their continuance. This was the case 
with 54 male and 80 female Congregations. Nothing could 
have been more correct than their action, or have proved 
more clearly the spirit of loyal obedience to the laws by which 
they were animated. We shall see in a moment what sort of 
reception it met with. 

The normal dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies took 
place in 1902, and the elections were held in May. The 
struggle was a fierce one, and the Government of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau threw its whole weight into the scale. French poli- 
tics cannot be properly understood if the preponderating 
influence which the authority of the Administration exercises on 
the course of the elections is not appreciated. It is the natural 
result of excessive centralisation, of the imperfect organisation 
of the system of universal suffrage, and of the immensity of the 
number of officials who are of necessity subject to Ministerial 
influence. The election of 1902 proved to be more character- 
istic in this respect than any of its predecessors, and in the 
whole electorate the Government obtained a majority of, 
roughly speaking, no more than 200,000 votes, which is practi- 
cally the figure represented by the body of Government officials, 
It is none the less a victory, the credit and the spoils of which 
the Socialists claimed for themselves with that assurance which 
always enables the more violent members of society to force the 
acceptance of their views on more moderate individuals. It 
must, however, be observed that the design which the Socialists 
alone openly avowed of destroying Christian education root and 
branch, and of openly making war on the Catholic Church, was 
carefully concealed from the electors by the great majority of 
candidates, who subsequently, as deputies, were compelled to 
give their docile adherence to the plan, though possibly it was 
repugnant to their feelings to do so. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, having received the approval of the 
electors in 1902, and having paved the way for the inevitable 
development of his policy, voluntarily surrendered his place of 
power, and M. Combes, the present President of the Council, 
succeeded him at the head of a Ministry which represents the 
socialistic and, more especially, the anti-religious tendencies of 
the new Chamber ; hence the programme of the new Cabinet 
is directed solely to the satisfaction of these latter. The appli- 
cation, if that is the right term, of the new law was promptly 
proceeded with. It was precisely the incidents to which that 
application gave rise during the summer of 1902, especially in 
Brittany, which attracted the attention of the National Review, 
and induced it to inquire into the matter. I will not recite 
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those incidents in detail, but, avoiding all passion, and repressing 
all personal feelings, will limit myself to the indication of their 
characteristics and their consequences. 

I must remind my readers of the fact that the law of 1901 
was in nO sense aimed at the so-called “ authorised ” Congre- 
gations—on the contrary, its object was to bring all other 
associations into line with those bodies—and that it in no wise 
interfered, as was expressly stated from the tribune of the 
Chamber, with existing legislation which established the 
principle of educational liberty as regards private instruction. 
Nevertheless, the authorised female Congregations and the free 
schools, which were supposed to be protected by the law, were 
its first victims. By the issue of arbitrary and unexpected 
decrees four thousand such schools, established in houses 
which, for the most part, belonged to lay proprietors either in 
their individual capacity or as members of associations, were 
closed, in spite of the protestations, the appeals to the law courts, 
and the resistance of a population roused to fury by such a 
brutal outrage on its liberty. In order to overcome that re- 
sistance it was necessary to have recourse to armed force, to 
break open the doors of the condemned schools, and to forcibly 
expel the humble nuns who, in many cases, had taught there 
for half a century. Such, and such alone, was the origin of 
the scenes which were witnessed in Brittany. 

The English, who are said to cherish the principle that 
though the wind and the storm may enter the house of a 
citizen uninvited the King himself cannot do so, will no doubt 
be surprised by such a strange violation of domiciliary, educa- 
tional, and proprietary rights in the absence of all statutory 
justification or legal decision to support it. In order to avoid 
scandal and to spare the nuns the pain consequent on violent 
expulsion, many Congregations preferred to yield to the inevit- 
able and voluntarily to quit their schools. It was thus that a 
very large number of these evictions, of which there were more 
than 8000 in all, were apparently enabled to be effected under 
relatively peaceful conditions. 

The emotion produced by these events was at its height when 
the moment arrived to bring before Parliament the applications 
for authorisation which had been formulated by the Congre- 
gations. Instead of those applications being submitted to the 
whole body of Parliament, as the law and the Constitution re- 
quired, they were brought, by a trick of administrative pro- 
cedure, before the Chamber of Deputies only. It was proposed, 
instead of making a separate examination of each petition, to 
reject them all ex d/oc, and as a matter of fact, in spite of the 
energetic resistance offered by the Catholic and Liberal minority 
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the fifty-four male and eighty female Congregations were, after 
a few days’ summary discussion, condemned and dissolved ! 
Their members were obliged to leave the educational establish- 
ments, colleges, or popular schools, 2000 in number, in which, 
untouched by the law, they had taught for so many years ; and 
the very houses in which those schools had been carried on 
were marked out for attack and made the subject of a huge 
system of compulsory judicial liquidation directed against the 
lay associations whose property they are. 

Then began the lamentable exodus of those thousands of 
monks and nuns who were compelled to leave their homes and 
to give up not only their collective spiritual life but also the 
profession which provided them with the means of subsistence ; 
who, in order to be able—though their functions were curtailed 
and their action was hindered in every possible way—to con- 
tinue their activity, were obliged either to strip themselves of 
their character as members of a religious order and even of 
their distinctive dress, or to seek in exile a refuge for their 
lacerated feelings and hearts torn in two by an ardent love for 
their native soil and by an invincible attachment to the vows 
with which their consciences had bound them. 

One single male Congregation, whose occupation was the 
instruction of poor children, escaped the effects of that terrible 
storm. It is a famous society, and one which is known all over 
the world. It has existed ever since the seventeenth century. 
It was the founder of all the systems of popular insiruction which 
are used at this day in the public schools and created the 
establishments in which the youthful members of the lower 
orders can educate themselves for a commercial or an indus- 
trial career. Its 2000 schools, which are attended by more 
than 350,000 pupils, are scattered over the whole of France 
and her colonies. The decree by which Napoleon created the 
University recognised the existence of those schools and admitted 
them as educational factors to participation in the great com- 
plex life of the Commonwealth. Its founder was a great man, 
at once humble and illustrious, Jean Baptiste de la Salle, whom 
the Catholic Church includes in the number of her Saints. I 
refer to the institute of the “ Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes.” 

Besides this male Congregation, 400 female Congregations, 
duly authorised according tolaw, had also been preserved. Among 
their number were those admirable “ Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul,” of whom one may say that the whole world has learned 
to revere them, and to look with admiration on the distinctive 
dress and white hood which is so often seen by the bedside of 
the sick and the wounded, the poor and the young. They in 
their turn have been brought before the tribunal of Parliament; 
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the consideration of their case is being begun at the very 
moment when I write these pages, and. before they have been 
published a condemnatory verdict, arrived at in advance, will 
have been pronounced. The 2000 schools which they direct 
will be affected thereby, and the Sisters will have to leave them. 
Those Congregations which exist only for educational purposes 
will be dissolved, and those which at the same time maintain 
hospitals or alms-houses will be tolerated only until the time, 
which cannot be far distant, when the State succeeds in obtain- 
ing the needed recruits with more or less of the necessary pro- 
fessional qualifications and the Sisters can be turned away. It 
is an event of incalculably far-reaching importance. Christian 
education, reduced to dependence upon lay instructors hitherto 
numerically insufficient and lacking the needful qualifications, 
has received a terrible blow destined to be rendered fatal by a 
last act of violence which has already been announced and dis- 
counted, viz., by the final abolition of the last vestiges of a form 
of liberty which has already practically ceased to exist. 

Such then is the present position of affairs. The results of a 
whole century of effort, of self-sacrifice and of devotion, are 
crumbling away in the midst of a kind of universal stupor. 
The effects are apparent to every one in his native town or 
village, where the house in which he himself and his father 
before him was educated, and his children were being brought 
up, and which belonged to him, is suddenly shut up, closed in 
the face of those who so Jong inhabited it and threatened with 
unjustifiable confiscation, Every one, either in his own house or 
in that of his neighbours, sees humble women, relations or re- 
vered friends, bowed by the outrage of which they have been the 
victims, coming to beg in sorrow for a refuge which they can no 
longer find in the convent from which they have been expelled. 
Sixteen hundred thousand children, who had been voluntarily 
confided to the care of Christian instructors in fifteen thousand 
schools, have now either to be satisfied with such hastily 
improvised instruction as chance may give them, or are con- 
demned to endure the torture of submitting to a form of 
education which is deliberately hostile to the religious belief of 
their families. A thick and heavy veil of mourning is cast over 
the whole of Christian France: I prefer not to lift it any 
further. 


Vi 


Before I conclude, now that I have finished my statement of 
the facts, I must throw a last glance on the ideas which 
engendered them, and which in all probability—for so fatal and 
so sweeping is their influence—will entail still graver con- 
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sequences in a country, such as mine, where the logic of 
conceptions is so terribly powerful. One can already foresee 
that the reasoning process which provided the pretended justi- 
fication for denying the right to teach to members of the Con- 
gregations, on the ground that they had pronounced vows of 
obedience and of chastity, will be applied in all its sophistical 
force to all members of the Catholic clergy who submit to their 
superiors and are vowed to celibacy ; and as a matter of fact a 
proposal to forbid them to teach has already been laid before 
Parliament. 

The Jacobinic notion goes much further still. It propounds 
the theory that the mere fact of obedience to the Pope in all 
matters which concern religious doctrine and discipline, subjects 
all ecclesiastics to a sort of diminutio capitis, which renders 
them incompetent, in a country which is officially withdrawn 
from the operation of any form of religious authority—where 
the human law declares itself to be independent of the divine— 
to exercise any social function whatsoever, such, for example, as 
the bringing up of the young. It obviously follows that the same 
incapacity is attributable to all citizens without distinction who 
profess the Catholic faith which involves, no less than in the case 
of the priests and members of the religious orders, submission to 
the head of their Church in all matters which concern the faith. 
Assuredly such a conception seems monstrous, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, to all countries in which the modern 
principles of liberty of conscience and of worship are recognised 
as constituting the very foundation of the Commonwealth, and 
more especially in a State in which the vast majority of the 
citizens belong to the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, it is in 
conformity with the political traditions of the French 
Revolution, and it reappears to-day as the natural result of a 
process of evolution backwards, in the minds of those who 
strive to resuscitate those traditions. 

One of the leaders of the Parliamentary majority, a Senator 
who has long held, and still holds, a position of considerable in- 
fluence in the French Legislature—M. Clémenceau—expounded, 
also in the pages of the National Review, the theory which he 
has often maintained of the incompatibility of the principles 
and the doctrines of the Romish Church with the life and the 
development of contemporary civil society. He tried to 
establish his theory on the basis of historical considerations 
arising from the part played by the Papacy throughout the ages, 
and of the effects which, in his eyes, the dogmatic definitions of 
the Roman pontiffs and of the Councils are liable to have in the 
political world. The discussion of a thesis of such magnitude 
would extend this article beyond all proper proportions, and I 
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will only remark that if it were well founded it would be so in 
other countries just as much as in France; but from an 
examination of the political situation in the principal States of 
Europe that does not appear to be the case. 

Belgium, for example, offers the spectacle of a nation which 
for more than twenty years has been governed by Catholic 
Ministers supported by majorities animated by the same senti- 
ments as their leaders, and not only is it impossible to affirm 
that liberty has suffered thereby, but on the contrary it is an 
indisputable fact that the liberty of the Press, of opinions, and of 
discussion, parliamentary and otherwise, and (to speak more 
especially of the subject in hand) the right to teach, are more 
unrestricted in that country than in many others ; and in no 
State are social legislation and active democratic organisation 
more developed. 

The German Empire, under the impulsion of Prince Bis- 
marck, engaged during the first years of its existence in a 
memorable struggle with the Catholic Church, not unlike that 
which was undertaken in France by the Ministers of the Third 
Republic. Not only did that struggle come to an end when 
Prince Bismarck had to appeal to the Catholics for their 
assistance against the Socialists, but the aspect of the situation 
has entirely changed since the accession of William II. Acon- 
siderable degree of liberty has been restored to the Romish 
Church, the Sovereign seeks for every possible opportunity to 
manifest towards it his sentiments of respect and of sympathy, 
and far from considering it as a force which is fraught with 
danger to the Empire, treats its representatives and its adherents 
as valuable allies. 

May I not add that England also gives a striking example to 
the civilised nations of what the spirit of liberty can do for the 
satisfaction and the peace of men’s consciences ? I believe that 
since the time when religious quarrels were extinguished by 
Catholic emancipation and the old cry of ‘No Popery” ceased 
to resound, the country has had no reason to complain of the 
part which has been played in English society by the bishops 
and the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, and that neither 
their loyalty nor that of their pupils has ever been doubted for 
a moment. Were it necessary to consider the question from 
the point of view of their solicitude for the interests of the 
people and of their capacity to understand its needs, the great 
services rendered by Cardinal Manning would at once force 
themselves upon our memory. 

Facts, therefore, in the most eloquent and decisive manner 
refute a theory which is based upon historical reminiscences 
interpreted with passionate partiality, wholly inapplicable to the 
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conditions of contemporary society, and serving only to resus- 
citate the disputes of the past; or which is founded upon 
doctrinal dissertations the meaning of which has been insufh- 
ciently studied and wherein the most essential distinctions, to 
which the Church itself has continually ‘drawn attention, are 
entirely neglected. 

But, as I have proved by an historical statement which 
appears to me to be far stronger than all the theoretical 
discussions of my opponents, it is not merely against the 
Catholic Church and its doctrines that the “lay ” movement, as it 
is called in our country, is directed, but against Christianity itself. 
In vain do certain minds, by reason of the direction imparted 
to them in early years by their French Protestant education, 
from the influence of which they have, by the way, emancipated 
themselves, attempt in this connection the maintenance of 
impossible distinctions, and strive thereby to justify their con- 
ceptions in the eyes of neighbouring nations in general and of 
England in particular. More than a hundred years have passed 
since Burke, in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, in the 
course of his demonstration of the fact that religious principles 
are far more necessary in the case of a democratic than in that 
of a monarchical government, answered those very pretensions 
with these words: “ Violently condemning neither the Greek 
nor the Armenian, nor, since passions have subsided, the Roman 
system of religion—we prefer the Protestant ; not because we 
think it has less. of the Christian religion in it, but because, in 
our judgment, it has more. We are Protestants, not from 
indifference, but from zeal.” This reply might be addressed 
to-day to those who seek the approbation of interested parties 
for their anti-Christian campaign. 

In reality the term “anti-Christian” is not strong enough; 
for the attack is in fact directed against the very idea of religion. 
An important member of the present Ministerial majority, who 
intervened with decisive effect in the Senate in connection 
with the abrogation of the last guarantees of scholastic liberty, 
said two years ago, “ The triumph of the Galilean has lasted for 
twenty centuries: it is now his turn to die. The mysterious 
voice which once on the mountains of Epirus announced the 
death of Pan, to-day announces the end of that false God who 
promised an era of justice and peace to those who should believe 
in him, The deception has lasted long enough: the lying 
God, in his turn, disappears.” The politician who spoke in 
these terms—M. Delpech—adds to the authority which his 
parliamentary position gives him that conferred by the lofty 
functions which he exercises in the realms of Freemasonry. I 
doubt if the true meaning of this fact is quite understood by 
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my readers, who are accustomed, as far as I can judge, to look 
upon Freemasonry as a charitable and harmless institution. 
France was the victim of that illusion at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and has had only too good reasons for 
curing herself of it. To-day all anti-Christian legislation, all 
hostile measures directed against the Catholics, are prepared and 
forced on the country by the Masonic body, which has all the 
force of a political caucus. It was at Masonic assemblies more 
than elsewhere that all laws directed against educational liberty 
were, and still are, elaborated, preparatory to their being 
dictated to the Ministers and submitted to Parliament. 

Well-informed writers have often noted traces of the same 
inspiration in the history of the Revolution. Thus, from every 
point of view, the present crisis brings before our eyes the 
tradition of that decisive epoch, and at the same time makes 
manifest the strange contradiction existing between the prin- 
ciples of liberty in the realm of politics proclaimed in 1789 
and the intellectual despotism in the realm of philosophy 
inaugurated by the hatred of Christianity, which dates from the 
same period. The existence of that contradiction is freshly 
affirmed in our own day by the pretension which the modern 
Jacobins try to force down our throats: by the attempt made, as 
in times past, under cover of the catchwords supplied by the prin- 
ciple of theessentialunity of the State, toestablish acertain doctrine 
which is incompatible with the very idea of liberty of conscience. 
M. Clémenceau has tried, no doubt, to save the principle of 
liberty from the inevitable consequences of his anti-Catholic 
theory, and to maintain that the former could remain intact, 
and even be developed to the highest degree, even after the 
latter had received its definite consecration by the destruction 
of all Christian education. But none of his opponents and few 
of his friends considered that he had succeeded, and the latter 
clearly pointed, as the former had foreseen would be the case, to 
the supremacy of State teaching and State education as the 
normal outcome of the new legislation. 

This essay should naturally terminate with an attempt to 
forecast the ultimate issue of the religious crisis from which 
France is now suffering, but that would necessarily entail an 
examination of the whole problem of the relationship of Church 
and State, of which the question of the Congregations and of 
education is but one of the aspects; and my readers, whose 
patience I have tried only too severely, will doubtless under- 
stand that I cannot, at this stage, begin the treatment of a new 
and so extensive a development of my subject. It will suffice if 
I state my conviction that the idea of the separation of Church 
and State—which is extolled by our adversaries as the necessary 
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end of the struggle and as constituting a new governmental for- 
mula—is, in the present condition of our political institutions 
and of our religious habits, a dangerous chimera. Here again 
the lessons of history provide an ample proof. The outcome of 
the experiment which was made, from 1795 to 1799, in the 
direction of such separation, under the influence of the same 
ideas and of the same violent passions, was a ferocious persecu- 
tion of the Catholic clergy and religion. The result would be the 
same to-day. To the attempt originated by the Revolution an 
end was put by the signing of the Concordat, the determining 
cause of which was, in the mind of Bonaparte, the spontaneous 
revival of the Catholic faith after the bloody period of the 
Terror. If the situation has altered in our days, it has changed 
in the sense that the religious movement has, in spite of certain 
political phenomena, become more intense and more deliberate 
than it formerly was, no less in intellectual circles than among 
the people. 

While the governing classes, victims of an incomprehensible 
blindness, strive to tear up the imperishable tree of Christianity, 
it is putting forth fresh roots, which are penetrating ever deeper 
and deeper into the souls of men. Banished from its place in 
the laws and institutions of our country and in the ranks of 
officialdom, the Church is daily winning an unexpected place in 
the life of the nation as the result of the very fact that it has 
been persecuted and of the natural spiritual needs of mankind. 
Now more than ever it appears in the light of a moral force, 
immense and indispensable, whose influence no prudent Govern- 
ment can possibly misapprehend. An attempt may be made to 
combat it, but to ignore it is impossible ; sooner or later they 
will have to come to terms with it. Whatever the extent, the 
duration, and the effects of the present crisis may be, that must 
be the inevitable conclusion, for that alone can guarantee that 
measure of religious liberty which is compatible with the con- 
ditions of the age in which we live. 

High above the disputes, the passions and the excesses of all 
political parties, one fact dominates the history of these last 
years ; though obscured by the thick cloud in which religious 
discord has involved us, it has yet been clear to all who can 
penetrate into the heart of the nation. I mean the existence 
of an immense, a universal aspiration towards reconciliation 
and appeasement ; of an imperious desire, which must triumph 
in the end, to see the hearts of all drawn closer to each other ; 
and to see all those who are already united by the strong and 
indissoluble bonds of patriotism fuse and combine in single. 
minded devotion to the service and the welfare of our country, 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


S1rR,—Those of your loyal followers who believe you to be seri- 
ously misinformed as to the state of Unionist opinion in Parlia- 
ment and the constituencies can no longer remain silent in face 
of a situation which seems to them to threaten the cause of the 
Empire, no less than the fortunes of the Party. Since the 
opening of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign, we who adhere to 
the Imperial programme with every fibre of our conviction 
have nevertheless been prepared and anxious to support his 
Majesty’s Ministers upon any conditions short of compromising 
the future. Upon the fiscal movement, in its wider and nobler 
sense, we hold the maintenance of the Empire to depend. Apart 
from the definite scheme of fiscal federation which we advo- 
cate, and which the Colonies are willing to embrace, there 
can be in our view no unity of the Empire. There can be no 
security for the Empire. There can be no development of the 
Empire compatible with the permanent cohesion of all its com- 
ponent parts under the British flag. There can be no such 
progress of our dominion as will be needed at no distant date 
to make its existence possible in presence of the rapid growth 
of rivals who already surpass us in population and are gaining 
upon us in wealth, trade, and power. 

Unless we can develop the Colonies by positive measures 
that will at the same time strengthen the Mother Country and 
promote that increase of commerce between them upon which 
the hope of retaining our maritime and naval supremacy must 
ultimately rest—unless we can do this, sentiment will not suffice 
for ever and will perhaps not suffice for long. 

These are not speculations which can be supposed to pre- 
occupy the mind of Sir Alexander Acland-Hood. Like Rosa- 
mond Vincy’s it is probably not large enough for little things 
to look small in. It cannot be reasonably expected to admit 
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big things at all, any more than we should expect to get a grand 
piano into a bathing-machine. The Chief Whip has succeeded 
during the last few weeks in creating the impression that he 
regards Mr. Chamberlain’s view of the Empire as an infernal 
nuisance. Mr. Chamberlain’s view, nevertheless, happens to 
represent, fora great deal more than half the real fighting force 
of the party, the only cause that can henceforth make political 
life worth living for, or can be worthy of the earnest and un- 
divided allegiance of men who take Imperialism seriously. 

To the Chief Whip this attitude will appear monstrous. It 
may seem excessive even to yourself. But you, at least—who 
have shown yourself not insensible to the greatness, perhaps 
not to the urgency, of the Policy of Preference—will recognise 
its sincerity. And if this position is excessive it is not extremist. 
Alive to the obvious exigencies of practical politics, it is entirely 
untouched by the spirit of faction whether in aim or temper. 
It asks nothing better than to be allowed upon any tolerable 
terms to continue its loyalty to your leadership, and to extend 
an unwavering support to the present administration for as long 
as the work of army reform and Imperial interests in the Far 
East and South Africa may require its persistence in office. 

But there are some things in the meantime to which men 
who are most ready to take a cool view of tactics cannot con- 
sent without converting sane moderation at once into com- 
pliance of a vicious and demoralising kind. We may be 
legitimately asked for all Parliamentary purposes to suspend 
our opinions. We ought not to be requested to eat them. 
We cannot consent to swallow unlimited leek in order that 
an inveterate faction of Mr. Chamberlain’s personal enemies 
may be kept in play at the expense of the whole host of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends. We can subscribe to no declaration 
which attempts if words have meaning to define “ Retaliation ” 
as a homoeopathic antidote to Tariff Reform. We cannot 
be induced to tolerate amendments which amount to an 
express repudiation of Preference; closing the door upon the 
Colonies in order to open it to the Free Food League ; stulti- 
fying Mr. Chamberlain’s whole enterprise, and wiping out all the 
work that has been done since the Glasgow speech in an 
inspired attempt to raise the Government majority above fifty- 
one. 

It is impossible that the act of deep disloyalty to Mr. 
Chamberlain contemplated in the Wharton amendment can 
have been countenanced by you. We may doubtless hope to 
be spared for the remainder of the session any repetition of 
the ill-judged manceuvres of a subordinate Minister, who 
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hardly disagrees with the Free Food League even in opinion, 
The highest conceptions of Whip strategy seem to consist in 
endeavours to effect a judicious breach between the Birming- 
ham programme and the Sheffield proposals, and to identify 
the policy of the Government with that of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach.. The Empire is to be eliminated from the future pro- 
gramme of the Unionist party in order that Wimborne House, 
by the far-reaching combinations of the Chief Whip, may be 
induced to ask itself whether the economic policy of his 
Majesty’s Government is not a safer thing to support than the 
policy of Lord Rosebery—who, after all, is never so susceptible 
to a new view as when he has expressed an opposite one. 
The Wharton amendment has convinced every firm supporter 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas that the official organisation of the 
party is actuated by a spirit of intense and rather stupid hostility 
to the programme of a national tariff and federal trade, or 
rather to the author of that programme. Nor does deduction 
end there. The strange utterances of the Ministers most nearly 
connected with you in the opening debates of the session, take 
a more intelligible significance in conjunction with the pro- 
ceedings of the Chief Whip. Those who attempted to conceal 
the profound impression of uneasiness and insecurity which 
these performances have spread throughout the party, would be 
discharging their duty neither to themselves nor to their leader. 

Every Radical lobbyist during the last six weeks has been 
encouraged to assure his readers that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
is dead. The Wharton amendment would suggest that Sir 
Alexander Acland-Hood believes it, in which case it is only 
necessary to say that those who believe that sort of thing—well 
that’s the sort of thing they believe. When Chief Whips think 
that sort of thing, it is the sort of Whips they are. But it is 
unquestionable that a disagreeable sense of ‘‘ atmosphere” 
hangs over the Party as a result of all that has occurred since 
the opening of the session. We must and we do conclude that 
the Wharton amendment was not a happy expression of the 
Government’s mind. It has made none the less essential that 
supporters of the Imperial programme should express their 
mind to the Government. 

We had been content since the Cabinet disruption to know 
what the Government policy was not. Recent developments 
seem to make it desirable that we should know what the 
Government policy is. We were originally assured that while 
there was a difference between the larger and the lesser pro- 
gramme, there was no disagreement. The two things were not 
identical, but they were not antagonistic. Retaliation was 
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evidently a formula as elastic as the magic tent in the Arabian 
Nights. It could be spread out to cover an army, or folded up 
to the size of a pocket-handkerchief. The formula, in its 
capacity for expanding to bold or contracting to microscopic 
proportions, seemed to be as sensitive to by-elections as the 
mercury to the weather. After Dulwich and Lewisham it 
seemed as though his Majesty’s Ministers were prepared to 
explain to the country that they had never been opposed to 
Preference upon grounds of principle. After Norwich and 
Gateshead the official attitude again implied that it remained 
firmly distinguished from Mr. Chamberlain’s policy upon grounds 
of expediency. Newer developments have made it by no means 
clear whether the “ Retaliation ” formula is not losing its fluidity 
and solidifying under what the Chief Whip supposes to be the 
Arctic temperature of the latest by-elections into a shape that 
would be absolutely incompatible with either part of the Glasgow 
programme, The Wharton amendment, with its declaration 
against any “ general system of Protection,” meant nothing if it 
did not mean that the Sheffield proposals are against a counter- 
vailing tariff upon foreign manufactured goods for the purpose 
of restoring equal competitive conditions for British industry, 
and equally against preferential duties for the purpose of 
realising Imperial union upon a basis of Federal Trade. 
If this, however, is what we are to understand as the 
final definition of the Government policy, it does not appeal 
to five per cent. of the rank and file of the Unionist party 
throughout the country. It represents a wholly abstract and, 
as we think, an artificial conception. 

Retaliation as a serious proposal to extend the system of 
free imports into surrounding nations by means of a paper 
crusade on the part of the Foreign Office—that is a scheme 
which has never been called for by any discoverable portion 
of public opinion. It arises from no popular demand, It 
evokes no popular enthusiasm. It is unintelligible to the 
plain man, impossible in the opinion of practical economists, 
and innocuous in the view of foreign Governments. There is 
not the remotest chance that a mandate will be given for the 
Sheffield proposals, if they are to be interpreted in this sense at 
the next General Election. But when they are condemned at 
one General Election it is quite certain that they never will re- 
appear at another. When the Prime Minister puts them forward 
with the Prime Minister’s authority, the country is bound to 
receive them with respect. But they have not got behind them 
one particle of the popular force which alone keeps political 
questions alive. The country understands free imports. The 
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Unionist party understands, and by a vast majority through- 
out the country it approves Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of placing 
a tariff upon foreign manufactured goods. Ordinary Cobdenism 
democracy can grasp and anti-Cobdenism, but what nothing 
can ever make the English people understand or support is the 
neo-Cobdenism which proposes to reverse the Cobdenite 
traditions of the last two generations in this country in order 
to force free imports upon foreign nations, No statesman 
ever has succeeded or ever will succeed in inducing the pre- 
dominant partner to build a policy upon supersubtleties of 
that kind. They make him feel like the blind man in a dark 
room looking for the black hat which isn’t there. Meanwhile, 
the effort to pose as a party of tariff reform upon Cobden Club 
principles oppresses the whole party throughout the country 
with a humiliated sense of the unreality and futility of its pro- 
ceedings. “Retaliation” excites no enthusiasm and no 
interest on its own behalf. It only serves to chill and kill part 
of the enthusiasm and interest that Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts 
inspire. It is a paralysing influence upon the party, though it 
fills the quivers and feathers the arrows of the enemy. 

The idea of Retaliation as we are now asked to understand it, 
springs from a profound misconception as to the natural and just 
relation of British trade to foreign markets. Our neighbours have 
as much right, if they choose, to keep their markets to themselves 
as to keep their territory to themselves. We cannot claim to 
force our goods upon countries that do not want them. We 
have no sound cause for complaint either historical or ethical 
because foreign nations prefer to manufacture for themselves. 
We could have retained their market permanently only by 
preventing their rise to competitive equality. But no country ‘ 
has ever yet created a national industry under Free Trade. uy 
John Stuart Mill’s famous paragraph showed, what America 
had realised from the first, that a young country, no matter how 
great may be its natural aptitude for manufacture, cannot sus- 
tain in the beginning the rivalry of a fully equipped industrial 
nation, and requires to be “ protected” from that rivalry in 
order to rise in the scale of economic development. During 
nearly three centuries this country built up its manufacturing 
and maritime power under the most persistent and stringent 
system of Protection that the world has seen. Was it to 
be supposed when we had acquired a crushing power of 
dumping, an irresistible superiority in almost every species of 
manufacture, that foreign nations should admit us to their 
markets as soon as our interest lay no longer as formerly 
in reserving privileged markets for ourselves, but rather in 
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securing full scope for our productive force in every commer- 
cial sphere throughout the world. Had universal Free Trade 
been conceded to us we should have trampled out all manu- 
facturing competition whether on the Continent or the United 
States, and remained indefinitely the workshop of the world, 
while other nations continued to ‘delve, plough, and sow for 
us.” That was not the conception of their destiny which re- 
commended itself either to Europe or America. They have 
become our industrial rivals under Protection. They could 
never have developed without Protection any more than we 
did. America’s practice from the foundation of the Republic 
and the great system of national economy which Friedrich 
List based afterwards upon the study of Transatlantic conditions 
was inspired by the fiscal history of this country. Foreign 
nations have adopted the tariff for their own benefit, not for 
our injury, and they have done precisely what we should have 
done at any time in their place. We did it in the past and we 
shall do it again in the near future—not to hurt our neighbours 
but to defend ourselves. If the majority inthe Mother Country 
and the Colonies should eventually believe that the vital interests 
of trade and Empire demand the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, it will be adopted, and we shall not readily brook the 
pretension of any foreign country to turn the Sheffield formula 
against us and to “retaliate” because we have again used the 
liberty to adjust our fiscal affairs to our liking. 

We are free to have free imports cr a tariff as we choose, 
and foreign nations are equally at liberty to embrace any 
scheme of economic organisation that their special circum- 
stances may demand. It is the instinctive perception of this 
fact which has made it impossible during the last thirty 
years to galvanise the abstract formula of retaliation into political 
vigour in this country. Our only real remedy, sane in 
principle and effective in practice, lies not in seeking to force 
British goods upon the foreigner’s market, but in restraining 
the foreigner’s goods in the British market. So much for the 
ethics of the matter. Free Trade and Protection alike, to 
expand a little Lord Beaconsfield’s admirable phrase, are not 
principles but expedients. We ourselves adopted Free Trade 
at the particular juncture when it suited us, with a proper view 
to the promotion of our interests and for no other reason ; we 
had maintained Protection as long as it was necessary and we 
were sure to. return to it again when the universal rise of 
modern tariffs and foreign competition made definite security in 
Imperial markets once more desirable. 

Modern Protectionist nations do not consider that they 
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have a reactionary system. They believe they have a pro- 
gressive system. They have free imports even to precisely the 
extent necessary. That is to say, the raw materials of manu- 
facture are as clearly exempt from duty in Germany, for instance, 
as they are in this country. Do we realise, amid all the 
pedantic and unreal jargon of our controversies, that about 40 
per cent. of the imports of the United States are free ; that 
more than half the imports of Germany and France are free. 
That untaxed raw material gives the maximum employment 
for capital and labour, the maximum increase of national 
power, wealth, population, and well-being. To secure this 
result more effectually from the import of the crude product, 
the foreign finished article is taxed. Are we seriously to 
threaten fiscal attack upon foreign nations in the endeavour 
to compel them to import more manufactures and less of 
the raw material which is already free? That you, sir, should 
contemplate such a policy is an extraordinary example of the 
power of the insular tradition in economics over one of the 
acutest minds in existence. We have no right to demand that 
foreign nations shall arrange their tariffs more in our interests 
and less in their own. We have no right to insist that they 
shall change their methods. Our right is to adopt the same 
for ourselves or not to do it, as we please. 

There is another issue which illustrates the cumulative incon- 
sistencies and difficulties of ‘ Retaliation.” What is the imme- 
diate object? Will it recover us, under any circumstances, a 
single market we have lost? I venture to affirm with complete 
conviction and tolerable certainty that Retaliation cannot be 
successful to any extent that would secure an increase of trade 
upon the whole Continent of Europe equal to what we have 
derived from the Canadian preference clause alone. Is this policy 
likely to pull down what Protection has built up? No, you 
will not say so ; and, if not, it is a proposal to administer pills 
to the earthquake. The American iron and steel trades upon 
their present scale were founded under the 30 per cent. tariff 
imposed after the Civil War, practically forty years ago. What 
could Retaliation do at this period to reverse the overwhelming 
development of natural resources and technical efficiency which 
has been created under that tariff? Since 1879 there has been 
a marvellous expansion in every important German industry. 
A mitigation of Protection at this moment would do nothing 
to arrest the industrial impetus gathered during the twenty- 
five years of past Protection since Bismarck’s decisive and wise 
departure. We are told that Retaliation for the purpose of 
securing freer access to markets abroad is to be mysteriously 
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combined with some method for preventing dumping here! 
How? Without a general national tariff, such as Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposes, in what way is it to bedone? In 1879 Germany, 
when Protection began, produced 2,220,000 tons of pig-iron 
—less than a third of our output. Last year she produced 
the enormous quantity of 10,080,000 tons, or far and away 
more than our output. Our chief trouble in respect of dump- 
ing arises from the fact that Germany now surpasses us in the 
scale of the industry. Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff, which would 
give British capital equal scope and security, might once more 
reverse the positions. Retaliation never can. A permanent 
tariff will enable us to prevent dumping. Retaliation can only 
enable us to carry on diplomatic correspondence about dump- 
ing after dumping has occurred. 

And above all, at what measure of increased access to the 
great Protected markets are we to aim? How are we to deal 
with the separate circumstances of each country? Russia and 
the United States erect the most formidable tariffs against us. 
Their export of manufactures to us is in each case a small 
fractional part of their total shipments to this market, and is 
as dust in the balance by comparison with the interests that 
would be disturbed in the home market by any great reduc- 
tion in the height of the tariff wall. We can bring no pressure 
of any kind to bear upon the United States or Russia without 
resorting to taxation of food. But if we could make Retaliation 
effective against those two Powers by threatening heavy duties 
upon their agricultural produce, what then? Here is precisely 
where the mischief of Retaliation works out in its anti-Imperial 
character. If we pursue our virtuous efforts to compel other 
nations to adopt Cobdenism, we give them every right to inter- 
vene in our fiscal controversies in their turn for the purpose of 
compelling us to remain Cobdenite. A delicate dilemma this 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents. 

By pinning itself to Retaliation in the shape of the Sheffield 
proposals, this country, in denying fiscal freedom to other 
nations, would forfeit it for herself. In the case of the United 
States and Russia, at least, Retaliation could not obtain better 
treatment for our manufacturers except upon terms that would 
bind us to refuse the Colonies preference for their agriculture. 
But how are we to deal with Germany and France? Germany 
is compelled to maintain a high corn law for military purposes. 
Upon Bismarck’s original principle of Protection all round, an 
equivalent tariff must be maintained for manufacture. The 
parties in the Reichstag one and all will see that it is maintained. 
The economic despatches of Lord Lansdowne are not going to 
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break up the old Prussian foundations of German military 
power. Germany is of all countries that upon which we could 
bring the strongest commercial pressure to bear. She is at the 
same time a better customer in her turn than any other foreign 
country. She flinches visibly before the prospect of seeing 
her great export to this country seriously hit by a tariff. 
But she has survived McKinleyism and Mélinism, and has 
increased her trade in the long run both with the United States 
and France. Berlin, upon the balance of rather anxious calcu- 
lations, would allow us to take our course. 

With France the case is stronger still. Cobden’s treaty, our 
only important modern example of commercial negotiation, 
and one which seemed to influence very considerably the Shef- 
field speech, was after all forced upon France by Napoleon III. 
against the passionate dislike of the French people. This was 
a singular sort of Radical achievement that we could not desire 
to repeat if even it were possible. “ If we had been still under 
the Constitutional régzme”—-said the Protectionist who held his 
umbrella over Cobden’s head as they left the Corps Legislatif 
together in a shower of rain—‘“If we were still under the 
Constitutional régime, your treaty would never have passed. 
Not twenty-five members of the Chamber would have been 
for it.” France would far rather that we should put our tariff 
up than that we should pull her tariffdown. The Protectionist 
system is rooted in her national instinct and in her social 
organisation. As Bismarck said in this connection, France has 
been Protectionist since Colbert. If we directly endeavoured 
to meddle with her fiscal arrangements it would be fatal to the 
political relations between the two countries. Again, there is 
the great practical difficulty that the agricultural majority in 
France, having no intention of abandoning Protection for itself, 
cannot think of denying under the tariff a fair equivalent for 
manufacture. 

How can we seriously propose to continue the suggestion 
that Lord Lansdowne should begin the hopeful task of trying to 
pull to pieces the national organisations of Europe in the name 
of Retaliation ? Politically, as in France, so elsewhere. Either 
we should fail and be stultified by the Governments, or we should 
succeed and be hated by the peoples. Economically, this 
policy is foredoomed to failure by the inextricable association 
of protective and financial purposes in the tariffs of all the 
great Powers. Even the American Democrats, while reducing 
the Dingley rates, would maintain for “revenue only” a tariff 
higher than the present protective rates of almost any country 
in Western Europe. Russia raises from the tariff what she 
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could raise from no other source of taxation. Neither Germany 
nor France could dispense with heavy duties upon manu- 
factured goods without dislocating their Budgets. 

And once more, if some countries yielded tolerable conces- 
sions while others did not, what human faculty could work a 
piecemeal or intermittent tariff against selected nations. The 
cost of collecting the petty proceeds would be greater than that 
of manipulating Mr. Chamberlain’s general tariff for the purpose 
of raising many millions of revenue. It would be intolerable 
to the country and ruinous to business that some interests 
should be temporarily protected and some not, according to the 
particular country upon which we thought it necessary to inflict 
fiscal punishment. We cannot work fiscal reform upon the 
principle of the “In-and-Out” clause. No country has ever 
attempted in this way to conduct a policy involving all the in- 
conveniences of a bad tariff with none of the advantages of a 
good one. Retaliation would be infinitely pernicious if it were 
not quite impossible. In no case will the counties have any- 
thing to do with Retaliation ; and since we know that no method 
of this kind can abolish foreign tariffs or secure fiscal equality, 
it would be well to make it clear to the Unionist manufacturers 
and Unionist rank and file in the industrial boroughs that Re- 
taliation implies our remaining a free importing island in return 
for some small illusory abatement of foreign tariffs. 

A national tariff, while placing British capital and labour 
upon a permanent footing of competitive equality with their 
commercial rivals, would bring a more powerful leverage to bear 
upon the present protective rates of other countries than the 
Foreign Office could ever exert. The real object of Retaliation 
appears to be to enable the members of the Government to 
claim the name of Free Traders and to repudiate that of Pro- 
tectionists. But we are all universal Free Traders in theory. 
May we not all take it for granted ? And whether any of us call 
ourselves Free Traders is as immaterial to the argument as though 
both parties to the Russo-Japanese conflict were to go into the 
present war under the name of Peace Rescriptists. The whole 
strength of that section of the party which does not intend to 
swerve under any circumstances from either of the main purposes 
of the Imperial programme will nevertheless be given to maintain 
his Majesty’s Ministers in office for as long as the situation in 
the Far East or in South Africa may render it necessary. But 
since the Wharton amendment we can no longer justify upon 
fiscal reasons the support we shall continue most firmly to 
extend on patriotic grounds. 

{f the Sheffield proposals mean equai competitive conditions 
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as against foreign manufactured goods, there will be unity 
upon at least one question broad and solid enough to offer 
a foundation for the party. Otherwise the party must be shat- 
tered as all men now perceive. If Retaliation does not mean 
a general tariff then there is no agreement between the 
Government policy on the one hand, and either the national 
or the Imperial branches of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme on 
the other. If the General Election is fought on Retaliation it 
will be most assuredly and disastrously lost on Retaliation ; 
nor will the Unionist party return to power again except as 
the decisive advocates of a permanent tariff for the defence of 
British industry as well as of Imperial union through Federal 
Trade. But, above all, this battle we are engaged in is a 
battle of belief, and the Prime Minister of Engiand cannot 
afford to be a passive spectator of a political struggle in which, 
whatever may be the issue, the destinies of the Empire are most 
assuredly at stake. If we are right, lead us: if we are wrong, 
let us be resisted. Men must take sides in this matter, where 
clean decision sooner or later must divide as with a knife con- 
viction from conviction. You have explained that you are in 
sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s ideals and are actuated by no 
opposition of principle to his methods. In this struggle of a 
great cause against great forces the party must walk by faith, 
its leaders must lead by principle. They cannot wait for 
ever upon expediency. You tell us to convert the people. 
Yes, but will you help us to convert them? Will you cast 
aside even now the dead formulas of this controversy and take 
up its living causes? No finer and sterner moral question 
ever confronted a leader in English politics. We, who write 
such things with no glad hearts, out of a loyalty to the Empire 
that is greater than our loyalty to you, are no longer certain 
how you will answer us, but we know well that your answer 
will be significant for much in all our fortunes. 


I beg, sir, to remain, 


your obedient servant, 
PREFERENCE. 


INDIA’S DUAL PROBLEM 


IT is a matter for regret that the British public takes so little 
interest in India. The late Queen’s Jubilees and the King- 
Emperor’s Coronation aroused a transient excitement and a 
holiday enthusiasm for the stately soldiers from the East. 
Now and again England is conscious of the existence of 
personalities such as the Rajput Chief of Jaipur, the philan- 
thropist ; the Mahratta Prince Scindia, the man of action ; the 
Sikh Raja of Nabha, famed for his wisdom and dignity; and the 
premier Musalman, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the man of his 
word. Or for a season London society may talk about the 
gallant Sir Pertab Singh, the courtly and accomplished Aga 
Khan, and the fine soldier, Afsar Daulah. But few pause to 
consider that all these are mere types, and that the great 
continent which produces such types deserves attention and a 
kindly and abiding interest. At present there is a vague idea 
that things are moving in India under the energetic Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, and there is usually an atmosphere of activity 
around Lord Kitchener, But save when there is a war on our 
Indian frontier, or when a famine within our borders moves 
the great slow heart of England, the vast Dependency seems 
to be forgotten. In some way this neglect is curious when 
we consider the place which India occupies in our national 
system, Geographically she is the centre and pivot of the 
Empire, and the importance of this fact was recognised in the 
South African War, and during the operations in China. Histori- 
Cally, it will be admitted that the over-lord of India is always 
the first Emperor in Christendom. And economically it will 
probably be shown at the great inquest on the business of the 
nation, that India, both as a producer and consumer, merits 
some slight study. Some day, when the British public has for- 
gotten the quaint names on the map of South Africa, and the still 
more puzzling corruptions of localities in China, Korea,and Japan, 
it will scan the atlas sheet which shows India and the countries at 
its West and North-West. It will become familiar with the map 
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of Persia and the Persian Gulf, and with the name of Seistan. 
That map possesses a very peculiar interest for India, and may 
before long acquire a very painful interest for our Empire. To 
those who care at all for the British Empire a book entitled 
The Middle Eastern Question, by Valentine Chirol, may be 
heartily commended, Mr. Chirol was singularly fitted for the 
task he has undertaken and discharged so admirably. His 
special training, his peculiar qualities as a traveller and observer, 
his judicial mind and courteous restraint, have aided him in 
producing a book so simple that all can understand, so fair that 
no one can dispute his facts or his conclusions, and so con- 
vincing that no one who realises that the loss of India means 
the collapse of the Empire can lay down the volume without 
anxious reflections. One’s only regret is that the delightful 
letters which Mr. Chirol sent subsequently to the Times from 
the Persian Gulf do not form an appendix to the book. The 
Middle Eastern Question is especially interesting at the present 
moment, for Persia and the Persian Gulf are to India what 
Korea was to Japan, and one reads in Mr. Chirol’s easy pages 
the same system aid methods in Persia as were used by 
Russia in Manchuria. All that need be known for a proper 
understanding of the problem is there; but a few words regard- 
ing the situation in India itself may be pertinent. 

A grave and intelligent Oriental once perpetrated a pun in 
India. He was talking to a Viceroy on the everlasting, but ever 
new subject, the maintenance of our rule in the Indian con- 
tinent, and he summed up his wise utterances by saying, “ And 
all that is necessary is to keep the ‘Hindu Kush.’” Like all 
puns this pun must be explained. In Hindustani to keep the 
Hindu Kush may mean to keep inviolate the great mountain 
barrier which guards India on the north; or it may mean to 
keep the Hindus happy and contented. These are the two 
problems which confront every Viceroy, and blessed indeed 
and much to be envied is the Governor-General whose energies 
can be wholly and continuously given to the second of the 
problems. Within about a year after his accession to office 
Lord Curzon, in his Budget speech—the annual occasion when 
the Viceroy takes stock of the situation—alluded to the tempo- 
rary depletion of the British garrison in India caused by the 
despatch of troops to South Africa. He explained the reasons 
which had led him to run -the risk, and warned the Indian 
public that the risk could not be taken permanently. 


My greatest ambition [said Lord Curzon] is to have a peaceful time in India 
and to devote all my energies to the work of administrative and material 
development, in which there are so many reforms that cry aloud to be under- 
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taken. I see no present reason why those aspirations should be interrupted 
or destroyed. But I do not wish or mean to place myself in a position in 
which later on, should the peril come, public opinion shall be able to turn 
round upon me and say, “ We trusted you; we would have given you what 
you asked for the legitimate defence of India. But you neither foresaw the 
future nor gauged the present ; and yours is the responsibility of failure, if 
failure there be.” 


Again : 


There are two great duties of Imperial statesmanship in India. The first is 
to make all these millions of people, if possible, happier, more contented, more 
prosperous. The second is to keep them and their property safe. We are not 
going, for the sake of the one duty, to neglect the other. We would prefer to 
discharge our responsibility—and it is no light one—in respect of both. 


It will be necessary later on to refer to more of these Budget 
speeches ; but it may be noticed in passing that these, and, 
indeed, most of Lord Curzon’s public utterances, differ from 
those of his predecessors by the frank and engaging manner in 
which he takes the Indians into his confidence. It had been 
the fashion to treat what are called political questions affecting 
the frontiers and defence of the Indian Empire as too sacred 
for public discussion. If we may judge from five years’ very 
close attention to public opinion in India, it may be safely said 
that this generous new departure has been attended by the 
happiest consequences, and that Lord Curzon’s belief in taking 
the public into the confidence of the Government has been 
fully justified. 

The administrative machinery in India is, for the money, as 
efficient as can be desired or expected. But it is always working 
at very high pressure. The members of the Civil Service who 
are running the machinery have no time to look around and 
examine whether all is well with the machine. They must get 
through the day’s work as best they can, and must be content 
if the output is not less in quantity and quality than it was in 
the previous year. It is essential, therefore, that every five 
years a new manager should come into the business bringing 
with him fresh ideas, new methods, and recent resourcefulness. 
The able, experienced, and devoted civilians who direct the 
Departments, administer the Provinces, and control the Divisions 
have, by reason of their long residence in the enervating 
climate of India, lost much of the initiative power which they 
possessed when they were in their prime as real rulers of 
Districts. They know, too, the limitations of human and official 
endeavour, and in the terrible stress of increasing work they 
hesitate to inaugurate reforms which may overtax the already 
overburdened executive of India. Reform, then, when it is 
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necessary, must be initiated by the new Manager—the Viceroy 
fresh from England, with five years before him in which he may, 
for good or for evil, impress his individuality on the Govern- 
ment of India, or, in other words, on the welfare of the 300 
million inhabitants of the countries which make up the conti- 
nent of India. A bureaucratic Government is often derided 
and attacked by those who live under other systems ; but in 
essentials there is the same ebb and flow in the bureaucratic 
system of India as in the United Kingdom. Given certain 
personal conditions in the Viceroy, and in the official hierarchy 
which surrounds him, we have the influences in their best and 
highest form of prudent progress and cautious conservatism. 

Only five years! “I only have five years,” said Lord Curzon 
in a speech delivered in 1900, “ within which to effect the 
movement or to influence the outturn of this mighty machine, 
For such a task every year seems a minute, every minute 
a second—one might almost say that there is hardly time to 
begin.” 

This being the mood in which he regarded the task set before 
him, and remembering that he had boldly pledged himself in 
his first Budget speech to grappling with “twelve important 
questions, all of them waiting to be taken up long ago,” it can be 
easily imagined how vital it was to his policy and success that 
India should have a respite from wars on the frontier and cuon- 
vulsions within her borders. 

It had been confidently expected by the public of India and 
by officials both civil and military, that Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty would be marked by the excursions and alarums which 
attend the scenes of the “Forward” drama. His career had 
been cast in the exciting and absorbing field of Foreign Affairs, 
and as a writer his engrossing subject was always that of Indian 
frontiers and Asiatic developments. It came then with all the 
greater surprise when the public learnt that the great programme 
of the twelve reforms—a programme which has been amplified 
and extended with every year of this strenuous and active Vice- 
royalty—was confined to internal affairs. All of them were 
difficult, some of them humdrum and repellent for their very 
obviousness, all of them most exacting and laborious both in 
the conception and in execution, but all of them were necessary. 

There had been evil times in India before Lord Curzon took 
up office. There had been cruel famine, devastating plague— 

- serious in its mortality, but even more serious for the sullen 
angry opposition of the people to the well-meant efforts of the 
Government to stay the destruction, and lastly there had been 
a costly and very disquieting war on the North-West Frontier. 
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The machinery of Government had been strained and was 
creaking. Space does not allow even a brief description of the 
vitalising effect of Lord Curzon’s visits to plague and famine 
centres ; nor of the personal hold which he quickly gained over 
the Indian princes and the people. It is true, as the Bombay 
Corporation expressed it, that in “the short period of two years 
he had won their hearts, captured their imaginations, and 
extorted the respect and admiration of the whole country.” 

No light achievement, and one fraught with great political 
results, Troops were sent from the Indian garrison to Africa 
and China; all classes vied with one another in practical 
loyalty and Imperial enthusiasm: famine and plague worked 
their havoc, but there was no murmur of sedition or hostility. 
At this crisis of our national existence the conduct of India was 
without reproach, and those who were behind the scenes felt 
proud of the Indian character, and proud of the great and tact- 
ful statesman, who had drawn out and given free play to the 
latent loyalty of India’s millions. 

While the Empire rocked with the clash of conflict the work 
of reform went on quietly and steadily in our Eastern Depen- 
dency. Famine strained finance, and wore out the brave officials 
who “ died at their posts without a murmur.” Plague ptzzled 
the best brains, and exhausted the patience of the people and the 
treasuries of the towns, But in spite of these calamities the Vice- 
roy pursued his programme of reform without swerving. These 
reforms may be briefly enumerated. First comes the reform in 
Frontier Policy, the very antithesis of the Forward Policy, as 
understood by soldiers. The regular troops were withdrawn 
from advanced positions in tribal territory, and concentrated in 
posts upon, or near, to the Indian border, their place being 
taken by bodies of tribal levies trained up by British officers to 
act as a militia in defence of their own valleys and hills. This 
policy, styled by its author a policy of military concentration as 
against diffusion, and of tribal conciliation in place of exas- 
peration, has so far succeeded admirably, and counts among its 
warmest supporters the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener. 
Next came a very important reform which had baffled succes- 
sive Governments for twenty-five years. This was the creation 
of the Frontier Province, a difficult and troublesome problem, 
but now that the change has been made men wonder that it was 
not made before. The object of this reform was explained by 
the Viceroy in a few words to the thousands of frontier repre- 
sentatives who met him at Peshawar in April 1902. ‘It was 
because we thought that the peace and tranquillity and content- 
ment of the Frontier were of such importance that they ought 
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to be under the direct eye of the Government of India and of 
its head, instead of somebody else. Business will be better 
done and more quickly done ; and there will not be long and 
vexatious delays.” 

The third reform was of great importance, as it really goes to 
the root of our authority in India, viz., the personal influence of 
the British official over the people. Before Lord Curzon’s 
measure officials were shifted about and had little time or 
inducement to master a dialect, or to make friends with the 
people. By a change in the leave-rules this evil. has been 
obviated, and the “general post” of officials is no longer an 
annual excitement to the service, and a solemn bewilderment 
to the perplexed people. 

Allied with this reform was the Viceroy’s slashing attack on 
the tyranny of the pen. There was too much writing for the 
mere sake of writing in the great offices of the Government of 
India, and the Local Governments ; and the Viceroy brought 
out rules providing for greater simplification of procedure, less 
penwork, more frequent verbal consultation, and superior 
despatch ; next followed a rigorous onslaught on the multiplicity 
and length of reports. 


It is no exaggeration [says this viceregal iconoclast] to say that the system 
of report-writing that prevails in India is at once the most perfect and the 
most pernicious in the world—the most perfect in its orderly marshalling of 
facts and figures, and in the vast range of its operations ; the most pernicious 
in the remorseless consumption of time, not to mention print and paper, that 


it involves, and in its stifling repression of independence of thought and 
judgment. 


The fifth reform was the working of the change in the currency 
system, and closely connected with this was the sixth problem, 
railway reform. Neither subject lends itself to a passing 
notice, nor does the seventh subject of reform, viz., that of 
irrigation. The eighth item in the programme was the housing 
question or the indebtedness of the agricultural classes. The 
Viceroy had already grasped the nettle when he carried through 
the famous Land Alienation Bill for the Punjab, indeed an 
“ innovation, but also an act of courage.” By this measure the 
fatal gift of unfettered power over land—an arbitrary creation 
of our own—was recalled, and the sturdy and manly men of 
the Punjab were saved, in spite of themselves, from becoming 
the serfs of the money-lender. The working of the Act has 
realised the highest hopes of its supporters, and now the 
Government of India under its energetic chief are threshing 
out a scheme of agricultural banks, a very necessary corollary 
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to legislation such as that which has been enacted in the 
Punjab. 

This list of some of the reforms which were occupying the 
mind of the Viceroy during his first two years, and filling every 
hour of the day and night which he could spare from the heavy 
current work of his office would suggest that there was not much 
space left for other preoccupations. But Lord Curzon was 
already at work planning for Commissions to inquire into the 
conditions of education in its various branches, and into the 
working of the police department. Soon there were to follow 
Commissions in connection with irrigation and railways, 
all of which were, as the Viceroy said, “Commissions to 
solve and not merely Commissions to shelve,” and their 
constitution, the framing of the reference and the endless 
correspondence, intermediate reports, and lastly the Report 
itself, “condensing the labours perhaps of a twelvemonth, and 
the intellectual precipitation of a multitude of minds,” involved 
endless labour and anxiety to the master-mind which had 
initiated the inquiry. 

It is time, however, to end this enumeration of some of the 
endeavours of the Government of India to make the people 
happier, more contented, more prosperous, and other efforts to 
a similar end, such as the encouragement of private enterprise, 
and the development of non-agricultural sources of income 
cannot be properly noticed here. For this somewhat dry 
recital of subjects is not given as a chronicle of Lord Curzon’s 
zeal, but is presented to the reader in order that he may realise 
how much there is to be done in India, all necessary, and most 
of it eminently urgent. And the recital has been in vain if the 
reader does not sympathise with the Viceroy and his colleagues, 
when he sees them after four years of steady toil, with 
many reforms accomplished and with taxation reduced, almost 
within sight of goal, suddenly switched off by external influences 
over which they have no control. At the end of the fifth year 
he sees the Viceroy, who can ill spare the time, away up the 
Persian Gulf heartening the Indian officers who watch our 
interests in that desolate and repulsive region, and reviving and 
cementing old friendships and alliances with the tribes on the 
littoral. He sees, too, a mission advancing into Tibet in the face 
of great physical difficulties, and at a most inclement period of the 
year, and he wonders what has suddenly come over this peace- 
ful Viceroy, who seemed so absorbed in internal economies and 
home husbandry. 

He doubtless knows, as every one of the three hundred 
millions of India knows, that it is Russia, Russia the “ inevit- 
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able,” and he recalls the Afghan War, the Panjdeh scare, the 
campaigns in Hunza Nagar and Chitral, and remembers that 
the money necessarily but unprofitably spent—money so 
sorely needed for railways, irrigation, and improved adminis- 
tration in India—was spent because Russia willed it so. 
It is unfortunate, and most regrettable; it is as though 
the owner of an old estate quietly and steadily improving 
suddenly finds his fences being torn down by a new comer 
who has recently cribbed a bit of the common, It is as 
though the proprietor of an old-fashioned respectable business 
suddenly learns that a man of new methods with a mission is 
unsettling the operatives by vague threats and vain promises. 
It is regrettable, but it is useless to be angry. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Anglo-Indian is a Russo- 
phobe. He sees Russia engaged in a work not unlike the 
work which has fallen to our lot in India. The Anglo-Indian 
knows the difficulties and the disappointments which beset the 
task of Oriental administration ; and if Russia would realise 
that Asia is large enough for both missions, and would let us 
carry on our burden without adding to our embarrassments, we 
should wish her “ God speed” in the great work which she has 
undertaken. It is an age of big things, and though one may 
dread the consequences of megalomania one cannot help ad- 
miring the great adventurers. Opinions differ as to the object 
of Russia’s mission in the East. Let us turn to the opinion of 
a recent writer whose sympathies are certainly not English, 
In his work, Russian Advance, the American Senator, Mr. 
Beveridge, writes : 

The idealistic purpose of Holy Russia to advance on Asia is a fact a present 
fact, an aggressive, militant, ever progressive fact. It is a fact which the British 
Foreign Office troubles over more than any other of its Imperial world 
problems. It is a fact constantly before the Viceroy of India. . . . It is a fact 
which the English soldier who holds the thin red line on the outpost of English 


dominion in the Far East encounters in armed and deadly form and force in 
his unending skirmishes with the hill men. 


Eveiything, according to Mr. Beveridge, proceeds from the 
ideal. Russia has never waged a war except for an ideal. Her 
aims in Manchuria and in the Persian Gulf may be explained 
by her open-sea requirements ; but it is an ideal which explains 
the “ presence of Russian agents all through Afghanistan,” and 
“ Russian influence in Tibet and practical Russian sovereignty 
at Lhasa.” And this ideal is “the Russian’s subconscious 
thought that it is to be the glory of his race to set up the cross 
over all of Asia’s myriads of millions.” Translating the ideal 
into the real, and without pausing to inquire whether a nation 
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so recently emancipated from slavery does actually cherish 
such an ideal, we may say that Russia’s steady advance towards 
India is detrimental to our rule and to the welfare of the ruled, 
and that it will, if not arrested, be ruinous to our Empire. We 
too, like Russia, have our ideals, more humble, perhaps more 
practical. Quite apart from the pride of rule there is ever 
present to our countrymen in India the solicitude of the 
guardian and trustee. 


We have come here [said Lord Curzon] with a civilisation, an education, 
and a morality which we are vain enough, without disparagement to others, to 
think the best that have ever been seen: and we have been placed by the 
Power that ordains all in the seats of the mighty with the fortunes and the 
future of this great Continent in our hands. There never was such a respunsi- 
bility. In the whole world there is no such duty. That is why it behoves 
every one of us, great or small, who belong to the British race in this country 
to set an example. The man who sets a bad example is untrue to his own 
country. The man who sets a good one is doing his duty by this. 


And knowing as I do after an experience of India reaching over 
a quarter of a century that this idea permeates all classes of our 
countrymen in the East, and that we all of us in a simple and 
unostentatious manner have our own little mission, I think 
that we might carry our ideal to the jury of the world and ask 
for a verdict in our favour. Mr. Beveridge will be called as a 
witness for Russia. He will tell the court of the “engaging 
methods ” by which Manchuria was acquired—methods which 
should “teach the Englishman something more than mere 
inflammatory protest when he reflects on his decades of blunder 
—bloody and costly blunder in learning the lessons of Colonial 
Government in India.” Let us learn some of these methods, 
Mr. Beveridge notices with satisfaction the absence of friction 
between the Russians and the natives. The provinces north of 
Vladivostock are said to be fully occupied by the Russian 
peasant. “It is quite impossible to explain the retirement of 
the Chinese. There was no friction between the people and 
the Russian peasant.” There seems a very obvious explana- 
tion. Speaking of the dreadful massacre of Chinese by the 
Russians at Blagovestchensk only a few years ago, Mr. 
Beveridge writes, ““ When we hear of Russian outrages we must 
always bear in mind that while it may well be that all of these 
bloody details are entirely true, yet the chances are that the 
forbidding aspects of each affair are magnified.” Skobeleff at 
Goek Teppe, when he slaughtered 20,000 men, women and 
children, was only following “ the traditional method ” of Russia, 
“to strike when you strike, and to spare not when you are 
striking.” A Russian priest says to Mr. Beveridge, “We 
VOL. XLIII 17 
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Russianise and Christianise. After they have been taught that 
there will be no trifling with interference to our authority (and 
we never teach the lesson more than once) the people come 
gradually to like us.” When Russia “had finished she had 
finished.” And so there is no friction ; but it may be permitted 
to suggest that there is a good deal of fright. The methods 
are really as old as the East. They were the methods of the 
late Amir of Afghanistan; they were the methods of the 
famous Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu, to whom we sold 
Kashmir. Such methods stamp out crime, and often stifle 
opposition ; vut they are not Western methods, and so we must 
blunder on as best we may in India. Viceroy Alexeieff pro- 
claims to the world that he will annihilate the Manchurians 
if they do not throw in their lot with him. Viceroy Curzon 
opens the Kohat Pass, holds the Khyber free for the caravans 
and the long line to Chitral safe for the reliefs, without a threat. 
One cannot allude to more of the “‘ engaging methods;” but the 
Russo-Chinese Bank must be mentioned, as the same method 
obtains in Persia. Mr. Beveridge shall describe it. The Russo- 
Chinese Bank is the Empire of the Tsar engaged in banking 
business in the Further East. It may be asked why, except 
for the sake of establishing another “engaging method,” did 
not the Russian Government build the Manchurian Railway 
directly. The answer is simple. If any Power objects to the 
Russianisation of Manchuria the Russian Government can reply 
that it is not the work of the Government but of a private 
corporation, whose interests, nevertheless, Russia has a right 
to protect. Next, if Russia wishes to extend her railway 
towards Pekin, and to go southward and meet the French lines 
advancing northward, she can do it through the agency of the 
Bank, to whose methods the Oriental mind has become 
accustomed, and in which the world has acquiesced. And, 
lastly, by the intervention of this agency Russia can keep out 
the goods of another country by differential rates, and urge 
that the fixing of these rates was a matter of business policy of 
the railway company. 

In Persia there is the same method. The Banque d’Escompte 
de Perse, under the immediate control of the Ministry of 
Finance at St. Petersburg, is obligingly helping the spendthrift 
ruler of Persia, and since 1900 some four millions sterling have 
been lent. It is nothing’ to Russia that the money has been 
squandered on the most questionable objects. Provided the 
security is good it is no business of hers to lecture the Shah on 
his duties to his people. The security is good, and it pays to 
lend money at 6 per cent. which can be borrowed in Paris at 
4 per cent. ; and above all the Russian bank is a most potent 
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agent in building up equally the political and the commercial 
supremacy of Russia in Persia. There is discontent among the 
unfortunate people of the country, who see every public 
requirement starved and neglected; but the Shah has an 
effective antidote to ebullitions of popular feeling in the 
presence of the Persian Cossacks. The discipline and efficiency 
of this brigade is due to its Russian officers, and especially to 
Major-General Kosagowsky. He, like the Director of the 
Banque d’Escompte de Perse, received his orders direct from 
Russia, and was subordinate, not to the Persian, but to the 
Russian Minister of War. These Persian Cossacks are very 
valuable missioners of Russia’s might and of Russia’s methods, 
They go to distant provinces, and recently recruits for the 
brigade have been obtained from the Bakhtiari country, once 
exclusively within the sphere of British influence. Another 
very active and important agent of Russianisation in Persia is 
the department of customs, officered by Belgians. These 
nimble neutrals have proved themselves to be the very good 
friends of Russia, and their zeal has resulted in a considerable 
increase in the real revenue of the customs. It has also resulted 
in a new commercial convention between Russia and Persia, 
wholly detrimental to British interests, and in an organised 
attack upon Indian trade between India and Eastern Persia. 
When the first line of obstruction in Seistan under Belgian 
supervision fails to turn back the Indian caravans by high- 
handed action which scares and disheartens trade, there is a 
second line under Russian officers, who block the unfortunate 
merchant on the pretext that his goods might introduce the 
plague into Khorasan, and thence into Russian dominions in 
Central Asia. This persistent obstruction is not for the sake of 
securing the market to the Russian producer. The whole trade 
of Seistan at present would not be worth such effort. But 
Seistan lies just midway across the shortest line which would 
connect the Trans-Caspian Railway with the Indian Ocean. To 
quote Mr. Chirol : 


What the construction of another “ Manchurian” railway into Seistan with 
its ultimate extension to some new Port Arthur on the seas adjacent to our 
Indian Empire would mean to India, it seems incredible that so many 
politicians at home should still ignore, and above all those who habitually 
inveigh against the military burdens imposed upon the people of India. For it 
is not too much to say that the construction of such a railway, with all the 
Political and military consequences it must involve, would revolutionise at once 
the conditions upon which our whole system of Indian defence has been 
built up. 


For the purposes of this article it is only necessary to bear 
in mind two localities: the first is Seistan, and the second is 
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the Persian Gulf. It is useless to ignore or to deplore the fact 
that Russia is all powerful at the capital, Teheran, and pre- 
dominant in the north of Persia. Her geographical position 
and her Trans-Caspian railway give her enormous advantages, 
That she has acquired the power of the purse is to be regretted, 
for we had an agency ready to hand in the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, a British institution founded for the purpose of fulfilling 
some at least of the functions of a State bank. We might have 
financed Persia when Russia came in, but London “ liked not 
the security.” The lost opportunity is to be regretted, as in an 
Oriental State the power of the purse very usually precedes the 
power of the sword. The opportunity may come again. Persia 
under the present régime, and indeed for some years under any 
régime, will be a borrower, while it is possible that Russia 
may ere long cease to be a lender. It is equally useless to 
deplore the fact that the Belgians in the customs department 
are working hard for Russia in the South and East of Persia. 
It is only natural that they should identify themselves with 
authority, and the only authority in Teheran is Russia. But it 
is equally natural that we should resent and resist to the best of 
our abilities the intrigues and intrusion of Russia and her 
Belgians in Seistan and on the Persian Gulf. This is the whole 
question. It seems a little thing and surprising that a few 
Belgian customs officers, an aggressive consul or two, and some 
forward Russian officers, should be sufficient to alarm those who 
are responsible for the safety of India. But in the East nothing 
should be disregarded because it is little, and Russian activity 
and aggressiveness in Seistan and her appearance in the Persian 
Gulf, are a menace to our Empire. They form part of a great 
relentless and unswerving system of Asiatic policy, commercial, 
military and political. By a laborious, costly and patient policy 
we have maintained the Afghan buffer between India and 
Russia ; and for over a century we have done our utmost to 
strengthen and consolidate the Persian dominions. Our record 
in the Persian Gulf is one of which we may be justly proud. 
It may have been quixotic, but at any rate it has been honest 
and consistent. We have put down piracy, and have converted 
the slave-raiders and buccaneers of the Gulf into peaceful and 
prosperous traders and pearl-fishers. We have surveyed and 
buoyed its dangerous channels and have been the peacemakers 
and lawgivers to the turbulent tribes who dwell along its shores. 
In return for these services we have asked for no territorial 
rights and no exclusive privileges. It was enough for us that 
we were following our natural bent of ridding the seas of piracy 
and slavers, and maintaining as we thought a friendly and 
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independent power between India and Russian aggression. 
M. Chirol calls our policy self-denying; a Minister of the 
Scotch Church in India once startled me by the vigour of his 
language as he deprecated the folly of working for nothing in 
Persia. And when one thinks of the money and lives that have 
been spent, of the weary existence of our officers in one of the 
hottest regions in the world—all for a dynasty that is fore- 
doomed by its own worthlessness and weakness to destruction, 
one cannot help the thought that perhaps our money has been 
on the wrong horse. Still the record is a noble one, and fortu- 
nately there is yet time to save the position. 

For the position zs lost if Russia is allowed to stultify all our 
past policy of frontier defence, and to turn our flank by an 
advance through Seistan or by way of the Persian Gulf. 
Happily for India and for the Empire, the present Viceroy 
understood the position both from the Indian point of view 
and from the point of view of the Foreign Office. Happily, 
too, Lord Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had been Viceroy, and knew as few know what finance means in 
India, what frontier defence costs, and what bazaar rumour may 
bring about. Lord Lansdowne, on May 5, 1903, announced that: 
“We should regard the establishment of a naval base or of a 
fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very 
grave menace to British interests, which we would certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” 

Those words were received with intense relief in India, for 
they guaranteed the maritime frontier of the Persian Gulf, and 
were a frank and timely warning to Russia that what had been 
done in Manchuria would not be permitted in Persia. But 
there is still much to be done in order to strengthen our hold 
in the Gulf, and in Eastern Persia. Captain Mahan has dealt 
with the question of the Persian Gulf, and has pointed out the 
enormous danger to our Empire which would result from the 
control of the Gulf passing into the hands of a foreign State of 
considerable naval potentiality. He urged, however, that our 
naval control of the Gulf must be supplemented by other 
influences : 


Naval control is a very imperfect instrument unless supported and reinforced 
by the shores on which it acts. Its corollary, therefore, is to attach the inhabit- 
ants to the same interests by the extension and consolidation of commercial 
relations, the promotion of which consequently should be the aim of govern- 
ment. The acquisition of territory is one thing which may be properly regarded 
as probably inexpedient and certainly unjust when not imperative. It is quite 
another matter to secure popular confidence and support by material usefulness. 
Whatever the merits of Free Trade as a system suited to these or those 
national circumstances, it probably carries with it a defect of its qualities in 
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inducing too great apathy towards the exertion of governmental action in trade 
matters. Non-interference, /azssez-faire, may easily degenerate from a con- 
servative principle into an indolent attitude of mind, and then it is politically 
vicious. 


As regards Seistan, the policy suggested by Captain Mahan 
had already been inaugurated by Lord Curzon, and he may safely 
be trusted to make good that most vulnerable point of our 
frontier. But until Lord Lansdowne uttered the memorable 
words which have just been quoted, the efforts of the Viceroy 
in the direction of Seistan were, so to speak, in the air. Now 
they can be, and certainly will be, pursued on solid ground ; and 
every officer of the Indian Government employed south and east 
of Persia will feel at last that he is an agent of a definite policy. 
Without rushing into the burning question of the day, I think it 
may be said that the Indian Government would be absolutely 
justified in throwing Free Trade to the winds for the purpose 
of safeguarding India against Russia. Russia’s system is a 
policy of advance, commercial, military, and political ; and if we 
wish to extend and consolidate our commercial relations with 
Persia, we must be prepared to offer security and protection to 
our Indian traders. We should send the best and ablest of our 
political officers to Eastern Persia and to the Gulf. They 
should be highly paid, and should have three months’ leave 
every year. The leave could be spent in the cooler parts of 
Persia or in India. With each political officer there should be 
a commercial agent, British or Indian, and both political officer 
and commercial agent should be encouraged to tour in the 
neighbourhood of his charge. At Teheran there should be 
attached to the British Legation an officer of the Indian 
political department. All correspondence with political officers 
in the Gulf and in Eastern Persia should pass through his hands. 
We cannot, uninvited, offer Persia the services of officers to 
train their rabble of an army, but the opportunity may come, 
and we should remember that in the officers of the Imperial 
Service Troops in India we possess many potential Kosagowskys. 
We should lose no opportunity of keeping the British power in 
evidence both on the shores of the Persian Gulf and in Eastern 
Persia ; and wherever our political officers go they should be 
accompanied by Indian cavalry, or, better still, if it can be 
arranged, by mounted escorts raised in the Bakhtiari country 
and trained by officers of the Indian army. The money will be 
well spent. For above all things it must be remembered that 
Orientals worship force, present, visible force. Mr. Chirol 
alludes to the anxiety of our ally, the Sultan of Muscat, regard- 
ing Russian influence in Persia, and mentions “the sense of 
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grave impending changes which prevails amongst the whole 
native population of that region.” He notices, too, that in the 
Bakhtiari highlands, so important as a screen against advance 
from the north of Persia to the Gulf, a feeling is springing up 
that our power is waning, and he says that the Bakhtiaris 
“ would very soon learn to turn their eyes towards Russia if 
her ascendency were once brought home to them.” It is the 
same everywhere in the East— it is the cult of the rising sun. 

It would be, perhaps, presumptuous to enumerate measures 
which might restore the balance of power in Persia, or to 
suggest a zone to which Russia’s aspirations should be con- 
fined. There is no lack of experts to assist in these pro- 
blems, now that a policy has been announced. The object 
of this article is to bring home to the English reader the fact 
that India is being threatened by Russia’s advance, and that 
strong and active measures must be taken to repair the gap in 
our Indian fence which has been caused by Persia’s palsy and 
Russia’s push. These measures will cost money, but it is the 
stitch in time that saves nine. The interests at stake are 
enormous, and though one almost despairs of India ever becoming 
an object of familiar knowledge to the British public, yet there 
is a hope in these days of Imperial thought that England will 
realise that we shall cease to be an Empire when we lose 
India. 

Those who know India best always decline to prophesy the 
future, and those who understand the Indians best invariably 
say that their experience and study of Indian character always 
leave them baffled and conscious of the little that they have 
learnt. They are indeed an inscrutable people, but there are 
certain broad characteristics which can be safely predicated of 
all Orientals. Among many characteristics two only need be 
here mentioned. One is the worship of force, and the other is 
the extraordinary power of waiting. 

Many years ago an enterprising man imported a steam plough 
into India. It did not succeed, and the mighty machine was 
left derelict on the land. The Indians smeared it over with 
vermilion and worshipped it as a god. It might be useless, but 
it represented force and power. So too while our administra- 
tion is based on unquestioned power and force, we shall enjoy 
the respect and loyal acquiescence of the Indian people. But 
if our power be challenged in a practical and concrete manner 
there would be doubt and unrest throughout India. Many 
interests would stand firm, but the restless minority would be 
sufficient to throw the whole continent into disorder. Nothing 
is more striking and, indeed, nothing sadder than the ease with 
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which a few determined reckless men in India can sway and 
mislead large masses of the people; and though we congratulate 
ourselves on the magic of Pax Britannica, and can hardly believe 
the stories which old men still tell of rapine and bloodshed, we 
should remember that latent and lurking all through the conti- 
nent are gangs of Dacoits, natural head-centres of discontent and 
outlawry. Weshould remember too that in our steady effort to 
make all prosperous we have been forced to restrict the powers 
and perquisites of some of the privileged classes, 

Happily discontent is just now at its minimum, but to-day’s 
smile may be to-morrow’s scowl, and the slightest interference 
with the social or religious institutions of the country may at 
any time cause a conflagration. For the present the omens are 
good, and all classes of the community have shown unmistak- 
able signs of love and loyalty for the late Queen, and of attach- 
ment to their new King-Emperor. But this attachment and 
love for a personal ruler must not be mistaken for permanent 
devotion and adherence to a system of government. The Indian 
is not yet in astage where he can understand systems. He isa 
firm believer in personal rule and loyal to the person, but he 
would not raise a finger to help any system of government in 
the world. 

We must not expect too much, nor subject India to too 
great a strain. Every yearis inour favour. The really educated 
Indians who recognise what British rule has done for India are 
becoming a power for good, and the chiefs are more and more 
responding to Lord Curzon’s appeal to regard themselves as 
colleagues in the work of Empire. It would be invidious 
to single out classes who are supposed to be hostile to our rule. 
They are known not only to the authorities in India but also 
to our neighbours. At present they are submerged by the great 
wave of loyalty which has swept over the country. 

Still India is the home of surprises, and the discontented 
sections know how to wait and to waitin silence ; and he would 
indeed be rash who would vouch for the loyalty of all the three 
hundred millions, if there were obvious signs of weakness in the 
Empire, and an inability or disinclination to keep Russia at a 
distance. Most of us would stake our existence on the faith of 
some of the more important classes of the community, but we 
cannot afford to have any groups in active hostility in that vast 
country of distances and differences. 

For more than a quarter of a century Russia has been a 
subject of conversation in the bazaars. Rumour travels far and 
fast in the East, and the small merchant and peddler and the 
travelling mendicant bring from the distant frontiers on the 
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North and the West strange tales of Russia’s advance and 
Russia’s power. These tales do not lose in the telling; and 
just as there is no antidote for the virulent poison of the lower 
section of the vernacular press, so there is no antidote for 
the unsettling gossip about the Great Power of the North. The 
only answer of the Government is their quiet effort to improve 
the condition of all classes, and to do justice, and on rare, too 
rare occasions, the display of force and power, as at the memor- 
able Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 

The Viceroy’s visit to the Persian Gulf and the mission to 
Tibet will show to the Indian people that there is a limit beyond 
which even Russia may not transgress. These are retorts 
which the Indians comprehend. And it is high time that they 
should also comprehend that circumstances are rapidly robbing 
India of her insularity, and drawing her into world politics. It 
was with this object that the Viceroy in his last Budget speech 
expounded the momentous change which has come to India. 
Every word of that speech should be carefully read, but I will 
merely quote the conclusion. 


The geographical position of India will more and more push her into the 
forefront of international politics. She will more and more become the strate- 
gical frontier of the British Empire. All these are circumstances that should 
give us food for reflection, and that impose upon us the duty of incessant 
watchfulness and precaution. They require that our forces shall be in a high 
state of efficiency, our defences secure, and our schemes of policy carefully 
worked out and defined. Above all they demand a feeling of solidarity and 
common interest among those—and they include every inhabitant of this 
country from the Raja to the Rayat—whose interests are wrapped up in the 
preservation of the Indian Empire, both for the sake of India itself and for the 
wider good of mankind. 


The feeling of solidarity is growing. Lord Curzon’s inspiring 
personality has given it a great impulse, but the British public 
can foster the sentiment by kindly recognition and practical 
sympathy. The Colonies look towards London, and do not look 
in vain. The Indians, too, long for and deserve the applause of 
the Kingdom, and ardently desire to be recognised as real and 
working members of the Empire. None are quicker than the 
Indians to respond to kindness, and even the Famine cloud has 
its silver lining in the gratitude which is evoked in India by the 
noble charity of Great Britain. But something more than charity 
is necessary. A greater knowledge of India and its people is 
necessary. For to know India is to sympathise with her, and 
to admire the gentle patience and innate nobility of the millions 
who claim with us a common Emperor. At present India is a 
poor country ; not so poor as some imagine, but still poor when 
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one considers how much must be spent before real development 
can be started on its way. Until that development comes 
England should help her ward in international affairs. Daily 
the cry goes up from the self-constituted representatives of 
India in England, and from the native press in India, whose 
editors sit comfortably and securely thousands of miles away 
from the frontier and the realities of military life. ‘Cease from 
extravagance and militarism.” It is easy to criticise, but will 
any of the critics seriously contend that there is a soldier too 
many when cur length of frontier and our internal responsibili- 
ties and obligations in India are taken into consideration ? One 
and all in authority ask nothing better than to cease from mili- 
tarism, and to use India’s revenues on betterments and improve 
ments ; but with Russia at the gate money and more money 
must be spent on keeping our forces in a high state of efficiency 
and our defences secure. It is in this direction that the Mother 
Country can show practical sympathy, and nothing would bind 
the Indians to us more closely and for ever than generous 
assistance in meeting an emergency which has arisen from 
Imperial rather than from Indian considerations. India must and 
will pay her share, but liberal and magnanimous treatment on 
the part of the British Government will solve the most difficult 
of the problems of our rule in India—the dual problem of 
keeping India at once safe and happy. 


WALTER LAWRENCE. 


SEA POWER AND STRATEGY* 


By some strange attraction, the full significance of which has 
been realised only in our own time, all the great conquerors in 
all ages have fixed their eyes on the Far East. 

Except in the fifth century before Christ, when the Persians 
invaded Greece itself, and seventeen centuries later, when 
Zenghis Khan and his successors harried the West as far as 
Poland and the Bosphorus and the Levant, Asia has been at the 
mercy of adventurers from Europe. 

Most of these aimed at that half-way house to the Pacific, 
the Peninsula of Hindustan, the real or supposed boundless 
wealth of whose rulers, and the infinite resources of whose popu- 
lation and territory, have fired the imagination of the warriors 
and poets of every race. Not to speak of the somewhat 
legendary exploits of a “ thirsty Bacchus with pink eyen,” and of 
the Assyrian Semiramis, and of the Egyptian Sesostris, we 
have detailed and accurate records of twenty invasions of 
India across the passes between the Pamirs and Baluchistan 
by Persians, Greeks, Greco-Bactrians, and Mahommedans. 
Alexander the Great gave himself to fame, and, having reached 
the Punjaub after being fired at by Chino-Thibetans with ord- 
nance or “thunder and lightning and magic,” would have 
“earned the right to carry back to Macedonia the riches which 
the furthest ocean casts upon its shores.” He then would 
have become “ the equal of Father Bacchus and of Hercules.” 
But the soldiers threatened to mutiny ; “they had suffered up 
to the full measure of the capacity of human nature ; they 
were standing on Earth’s utmost verge, and would go no 
further.” 

The followers of Islam spread their energy and fanaticism in 
a few centuries from Arabia to the Pillars of Hercules, and from 
the Jaxartes to Calcutta. But they halted on the frontiers of 
Thibet and Burmah, where the old creeds of Confucius and 
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Buddha held their own, and still hold their own to this day, as 
far as the isles of Japan and of the Archipelago. 

In the days of Marlowe and Milton adventurers from 
England found their way to the Jewels of the East. The former 
described the exploits of Tamerlane, and the latter could only 
find fitting parallels to the magnificence of Pandemonium in “the 
utmost wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, and where the gorgeous 
East show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,’”’ and where 
Chinese “ drive with sails and wind their cany waggons light.” 
In due time the countrymen of the poets were destined to seize 
the splendid capital of Jehanghir and of Aurungzebe, whose 
exploits stimulated the genius of Dryden, and, under Pollock 
and Roberts, to march to Kabul and Kandahar—cities which 
had rejoiced the hearts of Baber and of Akbar—two of the most 
brilliant warriors of mighty emprise and of liberal fancies and 
noble lives who ever fought under the Crescent or the Cross. 

Manifestly, the Indian peninsula has held a commanding 
strategic position as between Europe and the Far East since 
the dreams of the early Portuguese and Spanish navigators and 
of the Buccaneer Morgan and of our Captain Cook have been 
realised in the New Pacific,and China and Further India regained 
their old strategic and commercial importance—an importance 
which was set forth by Marco Polo, and which brought Zenghis 
Khan to Pekin and induced Kubla Khan to make the marvellous 
Yun ho Canal. Now that the United States have cities on the 
Pacific coast, and Australia looms large on the horizon of the 
history of the future, every one of these ancient homes of civi- 
lisation and areas of military operations becomes an object of 
anxiety and greed to Europe. 

India and its 280,000,000 ingenious inhabitants of every 
variety of habitudes, and including many races of splendid 
fighting men, assumes a position of command. Observe its 
relations with Burmah, Singapore, Yunnan, Siam, on to Hong 
Kong, and thence with China itself. Any ordinary atlas will 
illustrate my views. China is the reservoir of the physical 
and the mental power of humanity. The teeming millions 
of its people, one-third of the human race, with sturdy 
bodies and well-disciplined minds, and ardent industry and 
rare adaptability to energetic and skilful toil are ready for the 
production of wealth in every conceivable form and will have 
the destinies of mankind in their hands, when some emulator of 
Zenghis Khan or Kubla, or possibly some young warrior pupil 
of the Japanese, traverses Mongolia as far as the ruins of Kara 
Korum, and, thence enlisting the matchless cavalry of the 
nomads from the Gobi Desert to the Oxus, deals out stern and 
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just retribution to the oppressors of his ancestors. Most soldiers 
agree with me that the infamous “ sacks of Pekin ” in the name 
of Christianity should cost Christendom dear. Our rulers should 
hasten to emulate the United States, and secure the friendship 
of the Chinese before it is too late. 

Japan and China and Further India, and numerous gorgeous 
and surpassingly rich isles, are on the one side of the Pacific. 
The principal topographical and strategical differences between 
Asiatic and American coasts of the Pacific can be seen by a 
glance at any good map. On one side are vast alluvial plains, 
on the other are loity mountains. On the right, south of the 
Canadian frontier, are few great rivers or peninsulas or islands 
or bays. On the left are mighty rivers, numerous peninsulas, 
multitudinous islands, and not only many large bays, but also 
considerable inland seas. 

Canada, the United States, and the Spanish-American Re- 
publics are on the other side, 4700 miles away. It is easier now 
to get from England to Hong Kong, and thence to Esquimalt, 
than it was to get to Hong Kong only in the days of the 
Crimean War. 

Yet sea power has dominated both coasts during the days 
of the Dutch ascendency, during the time of the Buccaneers, 
during the Seven Years War in 1762, in the Chilian War, 1891, 
as well as more recently in 1894, 1898, and 1904. 

Not only did the Muscovites succeed in re-establishing their 
rule and their religion all over the district known as Russia in 
Europe, in spite of Mongols and Crimean Khans, but the 
Cossack Jermak, between 1570 and 1583, passed the Ural 
Mountains and annexed Siberia as far as the River Irtysh. He 
was surprised by the Tartar Kutchum and drowned in this river 
in 1584. The Cossacks penetrated to the Amur and fought the 
Chinese at Albazin in 1686; but they retired, by the treaty of 
Nertchinsk, not to return for 150 years, During the Crimean 
War Muravioff clearly saw the importance of the mouth of the 
Amur and of the Saghalien Islands, and annexed both, in spite 
of some dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg. 

In 1860, when the French and English were “sacking” 
Pekin, Muravioff compelled the Chinese to cede the maritime 
district south of the Amur and north of Korea, includiug 
Vladivostok and Possiet Bay. When the Russians occupied 
Manchuria, their geographical position was exactly that of 
Zenghis Khan and his “ golden horde” of Mongols in 1224, 

After the close of the Crimean War the crushing defeats of 
Schamyl and his Circassians opened routes into Asia over the 
Caucasus, and on both sides of the Caspian Sea, Failing to 
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gain possession of the old realms of the Porte and of the Greek 
Empire, and of the house of Alexander, owing to the action of 
England and France, the Russians looked eastwards again. 

Following the footsteps of the immortal pupil of Aristotle, 
’ between 1860 and 1880, Kaufmann and Skobeleff reached the 
Oxus, and a Russian chief soon administered the capital of 
Tamerlane (Samarkand). 

Then, in spite of all the clamour of Russophiles in 1878 that 
it would take them a hundred years to reach the Hindu Kush 
and the frontier of Afghanistan, in 1884 they entered Merv. 

Some of you, gentlemen, helped, by the campaign of Chitral, 
to close against them the Baroghil exit from the “roof of the 
world,” and that famous Dora Pass whereby Alexander is said 
to have marched on Lahore. I have no doubt that some of you 
also learned the game of polo from the descendants of his war- 
riors, 

Neveriheless, foiled of an exit to the Sea of Marmora and 
the Levant, the Russians went ever eastward. 

When Muravioff with daring foresight secured from the 
Chinese the whole left bank of the Amur, 1858, railways began 
to link Moscow to Lake Baikal, and on to the Jaxartes. In 1872 
Vladivostok was established as the commercial metropolis, rail- 
way terminus, and naval eztrepé¢ of the northernmost Far;East, 
and by the marvellous negligence of our rulers Port Arthur was 
leased in 1808. 

You will see some of the historic results of this negligence in 
the war news of this week. Manifestly the Russians have now 
realised what Lord Bacon taught Britons in the days of Elizabeth, 
when we began to seek for empire on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that he who possesses command of the sea can take as 
much or as little of a war as he pleases. States wholly inland, 
without navies and ports, are “cabined, cribbed, confined.” 
Turkey objected with force and success to the seizure of Con- 
stantinople even as late as 1878 ; but Port Arthur and Dalny 
were good substitutes for Salonika and Stamboul, and the wealth 
of one Chinese province outweighs twenty-fold all the resources 
of all the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor put together. There 
is a hundred times more coal available in Shansi and Honan 
than in all England, and the tonnage engaged in the internal 
commerce of China surpasses that of all the ocean-going 
mercantile marine of Continental Europe and of the United 
States. Moreover, in addition to the Trans-Siberian railway, 
which traverses a territory containing more undeveloped wealth 
than would purchase all the capital of Central Europe ten times 
over, another railway is being made by Chinamen, guarded by 
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Cossacks, through Mongolia, over the Gobi Desert, which would 
enable the Russians to advance on Pekin from the west, in con- 
junction with an advance through Manchuria. If the Russians 
could control the Chinese they would rule the Old World— 
nothing could stop them; they would also rival the United 
States ; and hence the Japanese, pagans though they be, are 
fighting for Christianity, for civilisation, for the United King- 
dom, and if these were only wise enough to see their real 
interests, are also fighting for the expansion of the commerce of 
the Germans and of the French. There is gold in other lands, 
but the Pacific is literally gold rimmed, and its shores could 
support five times their present population in lavish abundance. 

As for our party leaders of both sides of the House of 
Commons, well, they do not even affect to be provident ; catch- 
ing votes pays better than lofty aspirations; a rhetorical or 
dialectical speech seems to them better value than the wisdom 
of ancient philosophers or of modern strategists. 

They allow the Japanese to fight our battles at present, 
although but for their policy, in spite of all their ‘ bluff” 
about “open doors,” the Russians would not have been 
in Manchuria or on the Yalu at all. I do not blame the 
Russians in the least, any more than I blame Napoleon or 
Nadir Shah or Zenghis Khan. They naturally aim at wealth 
or glory, as did Napoleon a hundred years ago, when he 
yearned to gain command of the sea, He had unlimited land 
power, as had Tamerlane, but his power stopped at the shore. 
In vain his corps, real corps and plenty of them, watched the 
“‘ white cliffs” ; in vain his legions crossed the Pyrenees into 
the Iberian Peninsula. Sea power closed his avenues to 
greatness, and “the Spanish ulcer ruined him.” Perchance, 
I may some time illustrate my doctrine that the Japanese isles 
are to Eastern Asia in 1904 what the British Isles were to 
Western Europe in 1804, and that Korea has from a strategical 
point of view many points of resemblance to Spain and 
Portugal. You all know how British sea power played havoc 
with French interests in these countries, 1808-1813, and 
enabled Wellington to invade France in 1814. 

In point of fact a mighty land power, even with an admir- 
able military system far better than Russia’s, when it stretches 
its arm into a peninsula is always liable to have its elbow 
broken by its adversary’s command of the sea, 

More than a century before Yermak the Cossack moved into 
Siberia, a far more daring leader’s enterprises conducted 
Western Europeans across the Atlantic in ships that were mere 
cock-boats as compared with the liners which carried you, 
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gentlemen, even a greater distance from Southampton to Cape 
Colony. The labours of Columbus and Cabot and Diaz and 
de Gama, transferred the focus of sea power from the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic, and opened up new avenues for 
Europeans in both Indies, East and West. The sea being 
mastered, a fell series of invincible European invaders struck 
down the old and prosperous and marvellously wealthy civili- 
sations of Mexicoand Peru. The worthlessness of mere wealth 
and of mere material resources, however unbounded, to a 
nation which has lost the art of war, were illustrated from the 
Atlantic at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and from 
the Pacific at the end of the nineteenth. 

The Spaniards, under Pizarro and Cortes, ruined America 
from the Atlantic coast, and Vasco Nunez de Balbao caught sight 
of the Pacific. Then commenced a new era which ended in 
1898 at Manilla and Havana. 

Keats mistook Cortes for Balbao; the boy poet opened the 
Elizabethan Chapman’s translation of the immortal poem in 
which Homer detailed the first invasion by Europeans of the 
Asiatic coast, whence came all European cultures and religion. 
He was enraptured : 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortes, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak of Darien. 


The vision of the stout Vasco Nufiez de Balbao—famous free- 
booter and servant of the King of Spain and of God—plunderer 
and baptizer of Indians—from the peak of Quarequa, was 
destined to open up a new era of the reign of gold and of the 
ruin of empires. 

The pious hero thanked God, and, armed as he was, rushed 
down into the ocean and, waving his sword, claimed every- 
thing eastward for his Sovereign, September 25, 1513, and 
forthwith seized a pearl island and massacred the natives. 

His master the Emperor of Germany, Charles V., suggested 
a Panama canal in the reign of our Henry VIII. 

Spain soon ruled all the coast from Chili to California ; and 
the half-breed descendants of the old folk and of the new 
Spaniards hold all the land from Texas and Arizona to Terra 
del Fuego even now. 

All this coast and its hinterlands are reeking with agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth untold, and only awaiting develop- 
ment. Here is wealth—boundless, inexhaustible—but from 
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which the far-reaching Monroe doctrine excludes European 
control. 

The State of Colombia, even when shorn of Panama, could 
support 40,000,000 of people, if properly managed, as easily 
as Belgium could support 4,000,000. 

In the northern part of America British and French were 
settling on the Atlantic coast from north of Florida to the St. 
Lawrence, and it is with their expansion to the Pacific that 
we are next concerned. Till the middle of the last century 
neither touched the Pacific. Mr. Pitt, the younger, with whom 
the foresight of British Cabinets died, inasmuch as British 
statesmen, after the fall of Napoleon, dropped into the ignoble 
sleep from which not even the South African surprise has 
awakened them—Mr. Pitt, I say, was so clearly convinced of 
the value of a port and a strategic position on the Pacific that he 
would have gone to war with Spain for Vancouver Island, had 
it been refused to him. 

At the close of the American War of Revolution, 1783, his 
predecessors had given away a large part of the territory of 
Canada which his father and Wolfe and Amherst had won. 

The surrender of the North-Western Provinces, from Ohio 
to Michigan inclusive, to the bluff of Franklin, gave the new 
United States, our disloyal children, a vast increment of terri- 
tory, and changed their position at once at the expense of our 
loyal children the Canadians, who had fought and bled for our 
Empire, 1775-1782. 

This surrender brought the United States a long stage on 
their first march-to the Pacific, but the purchase of the whole 
basin of the Mississippi from Napoleon, 1802, gave them all 
that remained to the French in North America, and, as 
Napoleon said when selling it, with a sigh, “‘ The valley of the 
Mississippi may in due time mean the mastery of the world.” 
The purchase included all the territory from New Orleans to 
the Rocky Mountains and as far north as Dakota and 
Montana. 

I can only shortly indicate at what a cheap rate the active 
and enterprising leaders of the United States, the descendants 
of persecuted English and of hardy colonists, whose people 
became solid and daring after long-continued fights against the - 
desperate Red Indians and against Frenchmen and Britons, 
secured an enormous empire. The United States were not 
based on ignoble and treacherous defeats of pacific unsuspecting 
Montezumas or Atahualpas; they were based on agriculture, 
not on gold, though gold came in due time ; the people were 
energetic, adventurous, brave to fight, earnest to toil, rejoicing 
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in the acquisition of knowledge, independent in thought. They 
were not devoted to the forlorn prosody of the antiquated 
mandarins called clerical schoolmasters ; they were not bound 
by the red tape of lazy officialdom, Their diplomatists could 
do a good stroke of business for their nation, and have made 
sport of every politician and arbitrator of the old country, from 
Shelburne to Ashburton and Alverstone. 

They crushed out, or bought out, Spanish opposition, and 
openly befooled the Cabinets of England during the philo- 
sophical and humanitarian or utterly foolish and ignoble Jaissez 
JSaire period of the Manchester school, which Captain A, Mahan 
holds up to the scorn of both hemispheres.* 

The prophecy of Napoleon came true; once possessed of the 
valley of the Mississippi, the Pacific lay before the explorers who 
went up its affluents to the peaks of Colorado. 

I advise my audience to study carefully Carpenter’s most 
interesting volume, 7he American Advance, for further details, 
rather than the following outlines. 

Florida was ceded by Spain in 1819. 

In 1846 Oregon County was settled in spite of the rights of 
the British, and the Pacific was reached. 

In 1848, after being defeated in war, the Mexicans gave 
Arizona, California, Utah, and Nevada, to the States for 
$15,000,000—this was a profitable purchase ; San Francisco 
and the other ports were worth one hundred times the money, 
and, moreover, more than {200,000,000 worth of gold has been 
extracted from California since then. In 1858 more Mexican 
territory was acquired by the Gadsden purchase. 

In 1867 Alaska was purchased from Russia for $7,200,000. 
Our statesmen could have had Delagoa Bay about the same 
time for one-fourth the sum; indeed, they could have had 
Alaska if they had been wise betimes. Large territories were 
cheap after the Crimean War, when French and English were 
able to bombard and rob China and Japan on the flimsiest of 
pretexts or for mere villainous lust of wealth ; the sale of opium 
or any other pretence was then stick enough to wield against 
yellow men; but to bombard New York would have been a 
different matter. 

The United States became a military power during their Civil 
War, and put the Monroe Doctrine and other ingenious instru- 
ments of empire to handy uses, and seized upon every possible 
opening to sea power with greater and more successful zeal than 
even Russia itself. 

In 1872 the British arbitrated about Juan Island, and, of 
course, lost. The arbitrator was the new Emperor of Germany 


* See Zhe Interests of America in Sea Power, pp. 227-250. 
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—of that Germany which had become conscious of power, and 
had become one and indivisible again at Versailles in 1871. 

In the year 1898 the centre of the United States was moved 
from Kansas to California. There came to them a New America 
and a New Pacific. 

Poor Spain ceded Cuba and Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
and Guam in 1899, and thus the United States are ready to 
control any Panama or other Isthmian Canal, and are across the 
Pacific facing Asia, in the numerous and rich islands, where the 
Portuguese navigator Magellan met his death in 1521, and 
having also seized Hawaii interpose between Fiji and Australia 
and Canada. 

The British Governments have done everything they possibly 
could since 1840 to check the development of Canada and to 
give Columbia to the United States. 

I quite agree with Canadian soldiers and statesmen who told 
me that the Society and Eton and Oxford folk of Downing 
Street and the Cabinet were far more dangerous than even the 
most unscrupulous Yankees. 

But if the Imperial Government was blind to the Empire’s 
best interests, so was not Sir John MacDonald. An anonymous 
writer, Augescat, summarises the strategical position of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway so well, that, albeit I dislike reading 
in a lecture, I will quote his statement, merely presuming that 
any officer here who has studied Mahan’s Jnterests of America 
in Sea Power, will recognise with admiration the services of 
Sir John MacDonald in giving us Esquimalt, if he did nothing 
else, and will agree with my scorn of the “heads” of schools 
who prevented the War Office from allowing the instructors of 
our cadets to teach them the geography of our Empire. 

Sir John MacDonald, I say, was worth a score of our political 
vote-catchers. 

By the year 1870 hesaw that Canada must make tremendous 
efforts if she meant to secure an outlet to the Pacific. “It is 
quite evident to me,” he wrote, “from advices received from 
Washington, that the United States Government are resolved 
to do all they can, short of war, to get possession of the western 
territory, and we must take immediate steps to counteract them. 
One of the first things to be done is to show unmistakably our 
resolve to build the Pacific Railway.” This Canada, inspired 
by the great pioneer of Imperial unity, was able to do the 
following year, and British Columbia was saved. It is curious, 
to say the least of it, that this colossal undertaking, whose 
strategical importance was noted in a burst of envious admira- 
tion by Li Hung Chang, received little or no consideration or 
no encouragement from the Mother Country. But byso much 
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the more is Canadian glory the greater. The Transcontinental 
railway, with British Columbia at the end of it is a monument 
to the genius of Sir John MacDonald as it is to the political 
ability of the people who put their trust in him. That it is of 
immense value to the Empire as well as to Canada every year 
demonstrated more clearly. Save for its many fine ports, the 
Union Jack of England waves nowhere along the Pacific shore 
line from the Horn to Behring Sea. 

“Reaching out towards Asia, as Nova Scotia reaches out 
towards Europe, the distance between Liverpool and the Far 
East by way of its chief town, Vancouver, is shorter a thousand 
miles than the route by way of New York and San Francisco. 
Moreover, the ocean current, which leaves the coast of Asia, 
flowing eastward to the American Continent, gives to ships 
bound for a north-western port a gain of twenty miles every 
twenty-four hours. But these advantages, great as they are, 
would be of little value without a supply of good coal, of which 
British Columbia possesses an inexhaustible supply, whereas 
elsewhere on the coast it is poor in quality and limited in 
quantity. Esquimalt, fortified by Canada and England, is thus 
a naval base of the utmost importance—in fact, the key to 
Imperial supremacy in the North Pacific.” 

Eastwards there is no other coaling-station nearer than Hong 
Kong, southwards no nearer than Fiji. In time of war it will 
serve the English Navy to as good purpose as the want of it 
will paralyse the fleet of an enemy. Opposite stands Van- 
couver, the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, by means 
of which England can land troops in China in half the time it 
would take by way of Suez or the Cape. But had Sir John 
MacDonald and the people of the Dominion been converts to 
the Manchester School, with the statesmen and people of the 
Mother Country in the sixties and seventies, Russia would now 
have a distinct advantage over the British Empire. Our Empire 
would have no trade route to rival the Trans-Siberian Railway ; 
it would have no naval base from which to dominate the North 
Pacific ; it would have no Vladivostock or Port Arthur in 
Esquimalt. These are Canada’s qualifications to the mag- 
nificent sum of our Imperial might. 

Augescat has written much more and strongly about these 
great issues, and so do Colquhoun and others who treat of the 
«“ mastery of the Pacific ’’~—but I must not trend on politics. 

The British Empire, therefore, gentlemen, has at least one of 
the keys of the Pacific on the American coast, and it is at this 
moment guarded by our soldiers and sailors, the comrades of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers and privates of the Irish 
garrison, and I may say em passant that the strategic importance 
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of Ireland has been quadrupled since Arthur Wellesley and his 
merry men started from Cork for Portugal in 1808. 

To be honest, gentlemen, I personally would rather, had I 
to live again, be one of the sergeants in the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, whom I see before me, and whose celebrated and 
castellated insignia remind me of the capital of the county of 
the old sept of my Celtic ancestors, than be a wire-puller in 
Westminster; and 1 know something about both soldiers and 
politicians. 

I should like to dwell on existing and future ship canals and 
their strategic influence ; especially one linking the Pacific and 
the Atlantic ; and on the Atlantic and Pacific railways of the 
United States; and on the strategic position as to Asia and 
America of Australasian ports ; but I am ordered to Japan. 

Of course Japan cannot strike at Russian territory in a few days, 
as Germany attacked France in 1870, nor can the Japanese, how- 
ever victorious, hope to invest Moscow as the Germans did Paris. 
But Russia will suffer terribly if not able to secure command of 
the sea, and what I read yesterday (February toth) in the train 
leads me to suppose that she has lost command of the sea already. 
If so, Japan is morally and commercially safe—as safe as were 
the British after 1805. But though mere sea power may secure 
island folk, it will not enable them to crush adversaries, Soldiers 
must complete the work of the navy. Napoleon was never so 
powerful as in 1806 and 1807, two years after the ruin of his 
navy at Trafalgar. I now proceed, by the aid of the blackboard, 
to draw the mountains, rivers, lines of communications of Korea 
and Manchuria, and of the South of France, the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and of Italy and the Balkan Peninsula, and to point out 
the resemblances between the strategy in the Pacific to-day and 
in the Mediterranean in past centuries. 

Please consult your maps when you go home, and follow the 
conditions of success more carefully. No power has ever been 
able to secure a conquest of one of these European peninsulas 
against a state which had command of the sea and could 
land expeditionary forces. I believe Japan can land 300,000 
men in Korea, and I believe she can start raids against the 
Russian communications, following the example of the Rus- 
sian partisans of 1812 to 1814, and of American cavalry, 1862 
and 1864. She can get brigands, Chunchuses, and Chinese 
to worry the enemy’s rearward communications, even as did 
Spanish guerillas, 1808-1813, and French francs-tireurs in 
1870, and Boer guerillas, 1g00-1902. 

If so, even if Japan cannot reach Kharbin and the Russians 
cross the Yalu, the war may be prolonged and followed by 
another, even as the Waterloo campaign of 1815 followed the 
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long Peninsular War ; but the Japanese will not be beaten in 
the long run, if true to themselves and mindful of the lessons of 
history. 

Your predecessors in the Army, which has done more hard 
fighting in every part of the world than any other fighting force 
that ever existed,* maintained the struggle against all the superior 
resources of the French, against Napoleon’s tariff wall, and his 
maritime allies, by reason of command of the sea by the shores 
of the Atlantic, and by expeditionary forces for twenty-two 
years a century ago, at a cost to our own people of 
£1,000,000,000. The coasts of the Pacific are now involved 
in another awful struggle, which must have even greater moral, 
industrial, and strategic results. 

To our people, who are again quite unprepared for war, the 
present struggle is another warning from the immortal and never 
dubious oracle of time:—If you want peace or honour or 
victory, commerce or art or literature, prepare for war in time 
of peace. 

When I had the honour of lecturing to your Society a year 
before the outbreak of the recent war in South Africa, I said : 

We can hold our own ; let us resolve to do so. I know that my hearers do 
all they can by way of precept and example. Every man who dons the national 
uniform sets a good example ; but the masses of our people and our party 
leaders have lived in such security during so long a period of peace, and they 
are so uneducated in military history, that they have a very vague notion of the 
conditions on which depends the true greatness of a State. War is terrible; 
but it may be sublime. The fall of a State, like ours, with its numbers and 
resources, through cowardice and indolence, or false philosophy or cant or 
hysterics, is even more terrible ; and for a nation to be surprised out of its 
pre-eminence is worse than terrible—it is despicable. 

Lord Roberts, in his address at that meeting, emphasised my 
remarks with the most solemn warnings of the necessity for 
preparation for a great struggle betimes. His warnings were not 
heeded by the Cabinet, and the result was the loss of 23,000 
British lives, and, directly or indirectly, £500,000,000 of 
money. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a State, a year can lay it 
in the dust, and when 

Can man its shattered splendour renovate, 
Recall its virtues past and vanquish time and fate? 


T. MILLER MAGUIRE. 


* The British Army fought eighty-five distinct campaigns in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, from the Saskatchewan River to the Crimea, from the Nile to 
Kabul and Chitral, from the Indus to the Salwyn, and from Sokoto and 
Bulawayo to Bushire, Delhi, and Pekin. 
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THE OPEN-AIR CURE 


THE following notes are based upon an experience gained in the 
last six years during which I have carried on an incessant, 
personal campaign with the dacillus tuberculosus, the scene of 
operations having included the snows of Switzerland, the 
veldt of South Africa, and the open-air sanatorium of merry 
England. 

Those who hope to find herein a brochure which will enable 
them to treat themselves or their friends without medical assist- 
ance will be disappointed. I will say at once and unhesitat- 
ingly that the first thing to be done by any one who finds or 
suspects that he is affected with tuberculosis is to seek the best 
medical advice which he can afford, and to undergo regular 
and systematic treatment under the guidance of an experienced 
specialist. I say a specialist, for, although consumption is the 
commonest of all serious ailments, the average practitioner is 
very seldom up in the minutiz of treatment, some very impor- 
tant, upon which the best authorities insist. A man cannot be 
a specialist in every branch, and consumption is a disease which 
eminently requires special treatment, 

Having insisted upon the necessity or, at any rate, the desir- 
ability of skilled medical advice and supervision, I will now say 
that, even with this, a very great deal depends upon the patient 
himself. It rests with him whether he will act upon his 
doctor’s advice intelligently and conscientiously, or whether, in 
order to gratify some foolish whim, he will strain a phrase into 
a meaning which he well knows that it was never meant to bear. 
As an instance of this, | may mention the case of a patient who 
had been for some time upon a diet of beef tea, gruel, &c., and 
who, on being told by his doctor that he might have “a little 
fish and fruit,” proceeded to make a hearty meal of stewed eel, 
dressed crab, and walnuts. Moreover, an observant person 
will greatly help on his own recovery and facilitate the doctor’s 
task if he can and will intelligently observe and note the results 
produced upon himself by diet, exercise, rest, &c. No two 
cases are exactly alike, and, however skilful a doctor may be, he 
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must base his advice to a great extent upon results of which he 
can only learn from the mouth of his patient. 

The following is the routine of a well-managed open-air 
sanatorium in England in which I spent some months, and it 
may be taken as fairly typical : 

Between 7 and 8 A.M. the patient takes his temperature and 
pulse rate, and drinks, or rather sips, half a pint of milk. 

Breakfast 8.30. After breakfast an hour’s rest, then half 
a pint of milk, after which exercise, nearly alwayswalking, is taken, 
the distance and pace being according to the doctor’s orders. 

12.15 to 1.15, rest hour. 1.30, luncheon. After. luncheon 
an hour’s rest; then exercise or more rest as ordered. 4.30, 
tea, 5.45 to 6.45, rest hour. 7.0, dinner. After dinner an 
hour’s rest, then light exercise, music or rest till bedtime, about 
10.0 P.M., when a final half-pint of milk is taken. Generally 
the limits of the morning walk are strictly laid down by the 
doctor ; and the disposal of the rest of the day, apart from 
meals and rest hours, is left more or less to the discretion of 
the patient. 

Great importance is attached to the “rest hour,” ze, an 
hour’s complete rest (even talking discouraged), before and 
after meals. Immediately after exercise the digestive organs 
are not in the best condition to perform their task ; and as in 
consumption these organs are nearly always more or less 
impaired, they must be given every possible advantage. 

As to meals, although all sit down together as at a Zable a’ héte, 
the amount to be eaten by each patient is carefully esti- 
mated and arranged for by the doctor, and the serving is super- 
intended by a nurse who is responsible that every one gets his 
due portion, and who notes and reports to the doctor when any 
one eats more or less than is expected of him. The meals 
consist of good, plain food. For breakfast: fish, eggs, bacon, 
ham, &c.; for luncheon and dinner: soup, fish, joint, milk 
pudding. The only drink allowed (except in special cases) is 
milk, with tea or coffee at breakfast. Three pints of milk are 
drunk during the day, half a pint at each meal, and half a pint 
before breakfast, during the forenoon, and at bedtime. 

Of course, in other sanatoria the details are not quite the 
same. The most important differences of which I am aware 
are that, in some establishments, no milk or other food is taken 
except at the three regular meals, and that, in some, instead of 
resting for an hour, the patients start out walking immediately 
or very soon after meals. As the latter procedure seems to 
answer, and as it gives a good deal more time for exercise, it 
certainly seems to me to be the better of the two. 
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In some sanatoria discipline is strictly maintained. Patients 
are obliged, under pain of dismissal, to conform to rules and 
to carry out the doctor’s instructions. In others more, some- 
times very much more, laxity prevails. These latter are to be 
avoided. It is most difficult, even for a strong-minded person, 
to attend strictly to business while his companions are diverting 
themselves hard by; but, without such strict attention, no 
success can be achieved. 

In some sanatoria riding, croquet, golf, &c., are allowed, of 
course only for those who are convalescent. In others no 
exercise other than walking is permitted. 

At the sanatorium at which I stayed, and I believe at 
most others, there is now no “stuffing” or “ overfeed- 
ing.” This phase of treatment was in almost universal 
vogue until recently, but it has been to a great extent 
given up. The practice was to make patients eat as much 
as they could possibly contrive to get down, and some heroic 
performances stand recorded. It has now been found better 
to regulate the quantity of food for each patient according to 
his capacity for assimilation, as indicated by certain physiolo- 
gical symptoms, and although many are required to eat beyond 
the promptings of appetite, the majority have no great difficulty 
in disposing of their allowance. The present régime certainly 
strikes one as being the more rational, yet it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that a great many excellent cures were achieved 
by almost indiscriminate “ overfeeding,” and it is at least open 
to question whether that treatment should not still be utilised 
in certain cases. To those who can take it well all nutriment 
is given in the form of plain food. For those of delicate 
appetite or digestion a part of the daily allowance is in the 
form of some milk preparation, such as plasmon or casu- 
men. Some of these are of high nutritive value, a few 
teaspoonfuls, which can be dissolved in milk, being equivalent 
to a considerable amount of meat. They are practically taste- 
less and are easily digested. Meat powders are also useful but 
expensive. 

A most excellent article of food is cream. Fat is very 
necessary, but in most forms it is difficult to digest. In cream 
it is supplied in its most easily assimilable form, butter being 
probably the next, and, after that, bacon. 

The matter of diet is one in which the advice of an expe- 
rienced medical man is most necessary. Without such advice 
one can only hope to arrive at a correct diet by exhaustive 
experiments, in the course of which the digestive apparatus is 
likely to be most seriously upset. Unfortunately, the number 
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of doctors in ordinary practice who make any study of diet is 
very small, and many of them seem quite unable or unwilling to 
give any but the most general directions. 

Another point on which it is most difficult to guide oneself 
is that of exercise. It is probable that, in consumption, more 
deterioration of health, more relapses, and more deaths are due 
to over-exertion than to any other cause. Any one who has 
experience must know of many cases in which good progress 
was being made until some extra long walk or some unduly 
rapid or violent movement caused a set back. Incertain stages 
of the disease the regulation of exercise is extremely difficult, 
and it is here that the intelligent co-operation of the patient is 
needed to assist the doctor in framing his instruction. The 
temperature and the pulse rate are carefully watched, both 
being observed and recorded by the patient immediately on 
returning from exercise. Some rise of temperature and 
acceleration of pulse rate is to be expected, and would occur 
even in the case of a healthy man, but, if either of these be 
abnormally great, there is indication of over-exertion.* At the 
end of the rest hour the temperature and pulse rate are again 
recorded, and they should then have returned to their normal 
state, or nearly so. 

Although over-exertion can often be detected immediately by 
its effect on temperature or pulse, this test is not absolutely 
infallible, and it sometimes happens that no such indication is 
noticeable until two or three days have elapsed. Such cases 
are particularly dangerous, and it is likely that the person con- 
cerned concludes from the absence of unfavourable symptoms, 
or of any feeling of fatigue, that the walk, &c., was not beyond 
his power, and repeats or even increases it on the following 
day. Sometimes over-exertion produces a considerable increase 
of expectoration, but this is not always the case. Any increase of 
exercise should therefore be most carefully undertaken, and it is 
a good plan, after increasing one day, to return for the following 
few days to the previous limit, ¢.g., if one mile a day has been the 
allowance and this is to be increased to one and a quarter miles, 
the latter distance may be covered say on Monday. Then, on 
Tuesday and the following days, one mile or even a little less, 
until is is quite evident that the Monday’s extra quarter mile has 
produced no ill effect. Todo this requires great patience and 
self-control, but without these qualities progress is not to be 


* It is impossible to lay down any rule as to what the temperature and pulse 
rate should be after exercise as they vary greatly in different individuals and in 
different types or stages of the disease. To attempt to do so would be mest 
misleading and mischievous. 
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expected. It is a good rule, whenever there is the least doubt 
as to the amount of exercise, to take too little rather than too 
much. An occasional complete rest for a day or two will often 
have very good results. Such a rest should invariably be taken 
whenever there is the slightest reason to surmise that over- 
exertion may have taken place. 

The temperature of an ordinary healthy man is lowest 
(97°5 or so) at about 3 A.M. Byg A.M. it has reached 98-4 (the 
point marked as “normal” on clinical thermometers), and it 
continues to rise until mid-day or later, when it may reach 99:2 
or even higher. There is considerable variation in individuals, 
but it should be noted that the temperature must not be expected 
to remain always at the normal point. It is considered important 
that it should be well below this point in the early morning, 
and, for this reason, it is taken on waking or soon afterwards. 

The pulse rate also varies in individuals. Seventy beats per 
minute is considered about the average, and the rate is usually 
slowest in the early morning. 

When there is fever, ze, when the temperature at rest is 
markedly above normal, no exercise is allowed. The patient is 
either kept in bed or reclining on a long chair. If the excess 
of temperature is slight, a little gentle exercise is usually allowed. 
At first walking exercise should be taken at a very slow pace 
and with frequent rests, the pace and the length of walk being 
very gradually and carefully increased as explained above. 
Care must be taken to avoid any exertion, such as lifting a heavy 
water jug, or any rapid movement such as running up even a 
short flight of stairs. Standing about is also bad. It uses up 
energy without producing any good results in the way of 
increased muscular development. When not taking exercise, a 
position as restful as possible should always be adopted. It is 
well to lie quite flat during rest hour and at other times if the 
temperature is not quite what it should be. 

Clothing, especially boots, should be as light as is compatible 
with a comfortable degree of warmth, and it is well to dispense 
with braces or other gear which restrict the free action of the 
chest. It is the general custom of sanatorium patients to 
dispense with headgear at all times. 

A most important point is that a comfortable degree of 
warmth should always be maintained. One often hears it stated 
that the patients in an open-air sanatorium quickly adapt 
themselves to their surroundings, and do not feel the cold even 
in severe weather. Those who make such statements are either 
singularly unobservant or are borne away by enthusiasm beyond 
the limits of strict veracity. It is true that a good many, 
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including some in very feeble health, seem wonderfully imper- 
vious to cold, but it is equally true that many others do feel it 
very much indeed. Both in Switzerland and England I have 
known patients who, during cold weather, never seemed to be 
comfortably warm in spite of innumerable wraps, hot water 
bottles, and cushions, and, as far as I could judge, in no such 
case was any satisfactory progress made. I should always 
advise any one who is of a chilly nature to spend his winter in 
some warm climate if he can do so. If not, he should take 
much forethought as to means and ways of keeping warm, 
especially as to the feet. 

I am sure that this point of warmth is far too little insisted 
upon. Fresh air is put before everything, and patients are often 
exposed in shelters, verandahs, &c., where they are in a chronic 
state of shivers and chilblains, when they would be much better 
in a comfortable room (of course thoroughly well ventilated) 
with their feet to a good fire. I do not mean to say that, in all 
sanatoria, the patients are ruthlessly and injudiciously exposed 
to cold, but I certainly think that in many cases the import- 
ance of comfort in this respect is not sufficiently considered. 

In some sanatoria patients are instructed not to change their 
clothes when they have got a wetting. I have never been able 
to see the object of this. It is probable that, as a rule, no harm 
results from sitting in wet clothes as long as one keeps warm 
and breathes only pure air, but, even so, the feeling of wet, 
sodden garments and boots is by no means comfortable, and it 
always seems to me to be well worth while to change into dry 
things before settling down to “rest hour.” When one is but 
slightly damp it is another matter, and in this I think that every 
one should act for his own comfort according to his natural 
instinct. 

When standing or walking the body should be kept erect 
and the head well up, the back of the neck always touching the 
collar, the chest thrown forward, and the shoulders back. Any 
tendency to stoop must be fought against, and every effort made 
to give the chest free play and room for development. For those 
who are not too weak simple breathing and chest development 
exercises are very useful. 

It is most essential that air should always be inhaled through 
the nose and not through the mouth so that it may be duly 
warmed and filtered before it reaches the lungs. This point is 
of very great importance to all human beings, but naturally 
most important of all to those who suffer from lung or throat 
complaints, yet it is wonderful how seldom any doctor thinks of 
impressing it upon his patients. 
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It is important to sleep as nearly in the open air as may be. 
In England this is difficult, especially in such a year as 1903, 
but in ordinary fine weather, summer or winter arrangements 
should be made whenever possible to sleep in a shelter as open 
as weather admits, or, if this is impossible, the head of the bed 
should be placed close to an open window. The difference 
between sleeping in a shelter and in the best ventilated room 
is considerable. 

For those who are at home on horseback and who can 
command a quiet, comfortable hack there is no better exercise 
than riding. One can get farther afield on horseback than on 
foot, and the exercise is stimulating and invigorating. 

Change of air and scene often work wonders, and any one 
who feels that he is not getting on will generally do well to try 
the effect of a move—of course assuming that he can do so 
comfortably and without undue fatigue. Even a change of a 
few miles is generally beneficial, especially if a different altitude, 
soil, &c., can be visited. Often a considerable change of 
climate can be attained by journeying quite a short distance, 
such as up or to the other side of a hill. Thus it is a good 
_ plan for one who can walk a few miles to start off occasionally 
in the morning, carrying with him his luncheon to be eaten at 
a convenient spot as far afield as his walking power admits, the 
usual rest being, of course, taken before (or before and after) 
the meal. Or if the railway or other means of transit is con- 
venient one may get still farther afield, the walking being all 
done in one direction. 

So great is the benefit often derived from change of air that 
I always wonder why the principle is not systematically 
developed in sanatorium treatment. If, under one management, 
there were two or more sanatoria in quite different climates, 
though not necessarily far apart, between which patients could 
be moved from time to time I am convinced that excellent 
results would be obtained. 

As regards climate, foreign travel, &c. A few years ago 
when open air sanatoria were new to England a number of 
writers endeavoured to insist that climatological conditions had 
very little influence upon the cure of consumption, and that 
therefore a// cases could be as successfully treated in England 
as they could abroad. This theory is only partially true, that 
is in so far that, contrary to previously accepted belief, many 
cases can be, and are, successfully treated in England even 
during the winter, and that, in certain cases, a well selected 
locality in England is probably better than any other. But it 
is absurd to deny that there is a very large proportion of cases 
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in which some foreign climate is most desirable. Of course, in 
very many such cases a trip abroad is out of the question, and 
in many others it is better to forego the benefit which a foreign 
climate might confer in view of the disadvantages which the 
journey or the sojourn abroad would entail. The experiment 
must generally be more or less of a leap in the dark, and it is 
too often the case that, after a troublesome and expensive 
journey, the traveller finds himself in uncomfortable surround- 
ings and in a climate which falls far short of his expectations. 
I have seen many instances of this, especially in South Africa, a 
country to which hundreds of consumptives have been sent 
most injudiciously by medical men who knew next to nothing 
of its resources and domestic economy, but who had heard that 
many marvellous cures had been effected there, as unquestion- 
ably they have. In South Africa, generally speaking, the food 
is bad and living is dear and uncomfortable, and certainly no 
one should go there for his health who has not either the means 
or the opportunities to overcome these disadvantages. 

Another form of treatment often very unwisely recommended 
is a sea voyage. For those who can go to sea in luxurious 
yachts or in spacious and airy deck cabins there is probably 
nothing better; but these are the fortunate few. Ordinary 
folk have to take their chance of cabin and cabin companions. 
The former may be so placed that its ventilation is practically 
nil, the latter may be objectionable and dirty in their habits or 
prone to intoxication and sea sickness. Of a surety a sea 
voyage is an enterprise to be approached with much circum- 
spection. 

My conclusion is therefore that whereas, in very many cases, 
great benefit is to be looked for from journeys by sea or from 
residence in favourable localities abroad, it is unwise to leave 
England without assurance that one is going where the condition 
of life will be good and comfortable. Most especially is this so 
in the case of those of small means. 

In sanatorium treatment, drugs are used very sparingly and 
only in special cases. Generally speaking, air, food, and exercise 
are expected to effect everything. This is probably right 
according to our present state of knowledge, but I cannot help 
thinking that more pains should be taken to investigate the 
possibilities of drugs which are reported to have produced good 
results in certain cases, e.g., creasote, ichthyol, lacnanthes. 
Though these and others may not suit all, there is good evidence 
that, in some cases, they are efficacious, and it is a pity that 
their merits should not be thoroughly tested. Air, food, and 
exercise must naturally be our regular forces in the campaign, 
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but if auxiliaries are available, in the form of drugs, it is surely 
unwise to despise their assistance. Such articles as cod-liver 
oil, malt extracts, emulsions, &c., are, properly speaking, foods 
rather than drugs. They are useful in certain cases, but, as a 
rule, cream, butter, and honey will produce as good results with 
less liability to upset the digestive apparatus. 

Those who have had actual and visible experience of the 
great benefit which so many derive from the open-air cure 
must regret that its scope is not extended to embrace other 
ailments as well as consumption. The now prevailing idea 
seems to be that this cure is a special and curious form 
of treatment for one specific disease. That, as the waters of 
Carlsbad are indicated in cases of deranged liver or certain 
baths in cases of rheumatism, so is the open-air régime applic- 
able to cases of consumption and to those only. If, however, we 
consider a little, we see that the régime consists of nothing else 
than of living as nearly as possible the life which nature intended 
that human beings should live, and thereby endeavouring to 
remedy the physical detriment which has come upon us because 
we and our ancestors have lived otherwise. If we follow up this 
train of thought it will occur to us that our violations of nature’s 
laws have brought upon us many other troubles besides con- 
sumption, and that to most of these the simple, wholesome life 
of an open-air sanatorium would be highly antagonistic. Of 
those who would evidently benefit by such a régime may be 
mentioned the countless numbers of all classes who habitually 
work, live, sleep, in an atmosphere more or less close and un- 
wholesome ; all who, from errors of diet or other cause, suffer 
from chronic indigestion ; and, perhaps most of all, young 
people, especially girls, who are growing up weedy and anemic. 

Those who wish for an object-lesson of the benefit of an 
open-air régime to others besides consumptives should visit a 
sanatorium and note the appearance of nurses and other 
attendants. In place of the pasty, anzemic look so often notice- 
able among domestic servants, they will see bright ruddy cheeks 
and a general appearance of almost aggressively rude health. 
If it were more in evidence, such testimony would surely divert 
a good deal of custom from German baths and spas to the 
benefit of the national purse and of the national health. 


PATIENT. 


————— 
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WASHINGTON, March 12, 1904. 


WHEN seven years ago the Senate rejected the general treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, the 
work of the late Lord Pauncefote and Secretary of State Olney, 
keen was the disappointment of the British Ambassador. Lord 
Pauncefote was too well schooled in the subtle silence of diplo- 
macy, too full of courage, and too far-seeing, to permit the public 
to know of his disappointment. He frankly said that he regretted 
that the Senate had not, in its infinite wisdom, seen fit to ratify a 
treaty that would have been an example to other nations, but he 
yet hoped to live to see the Senate take a more liberal view of 
arbitration. Having delivered himself of this gentle criticism, if 
criticism it can be called, he said nothing more in the way of 
vain regret, and continued along the path which he had mapped 
out for himself. 

In many things Lord Pauncefote was a man of great ability ; 
in one respect at least, in the gift of prescience, he fell little 
short of genius. He saw—many years in advance of what his own 
countrymen tardily recognised—the importance of the relation 
occupied by the United States toward Great Britain and Russia ; 
and he knew that the diplomacy of Russia was at all times 
exercised to make it impossible for really cordial relations to 
exist between England and America. Little of the intrigue that 
went on, that spread from Washington, was unknown to him, 
although it was often boastfully said by the emissaries of Russia 
and the enemies of England that he was ignorant of what 
happened under his very eyes. Never did fatuous conceit and 
the craft of ignorance indulge in greater illusion. Lord Paunce- 
fote was no blind spectator to the moves of a game which were 
of such absorbing interest to him, but it suited the part he 
assumed to let others move the pieces while he looked on. 

So long as the American people believed in the disinterested 
friendship of Russia and distrusted England ; so long as in the 
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eyes of America Russia was the petted child and England the 
Cinderella in the family of nations ; so long as for Russia there 
was only affection and goodwill and for England the reverse; it 
was impossible to hope that Americans would deal more justly 
with England, or that they could be made to realise that Russia 
in her professions of friendship for the United States was simply 
making convenient use of a weapon lying at her hand to the 
injury of England. 

And it was always so easy for Russia to play the réle of dis- 

interested friendship, and always so difficult for England to 
prevent friction. Russia and the United States had no diplomatic 
points of contact ; England and the United States had so many, 
and every point of contact generated friction. Canada and 
Alaska; fisheries in the Atlantic and the Pacific; the wrongs 
of Ireland; a score of things—these were the poles of the 
battery that always emitted sparks. It was only by the exercise 
of much tact, at times much forbearance, and at other times 
much firmness, that the sparks were stamped out before they 
flamed. 
’ The diplomacy of Russia in so far as it related to the United 
States had all the virtue of simplicity. Russian diplomats were 
charged with the duty of preventing a rapprochement between 
England and the United States. Whenever there was a possi- 
bility of that happening, the Russian Minister, in the days before 
an Ambassador was accredited to Washington, or the Ambassa- 
dor, since the Legation was raised to an Embassy, at once set the 
forces in motion to bring about confusion. Lord Pauncefote’s 
treaty of arbitration owed its defeat in no small measure to 
the power wielded by Russia at that time and the influence she 
exercised in American politics. 

Having vision enough to realise that in the future the United 
States was destined to become a great force in international 
politics, and to play one of the leading parts in the affairs of the 
world, Lord Pauncefote saw that it would simplify the titanic task 
of British statesmen if the United States was the friend rather 
than the enemy of England, and that if she could not become a 
friend that she would at least maintain an attitude of strict and 
impartial neutrality as between England and Russia ; and not by 
always casting her influence in the Russian scale, and by giving 
her sympathetic support, encourage Russia to the embarrassment 
of England. 

Apart from the fact that Lord Pauncefote was an Englishman 
and governed by the patriotic desire always to advance English 
interests, he cherished for the United States the most sincere 
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affection, and he honestly and frankly believed that the interests 
of all the world, and especially of the United States and Great 
Britain, would be best served by the most intimate and thorough 
understanding existing between the two great English-speaking 
peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. He comprehended the 
American people so well, he so fully understood their peculiari- 
ties of temperament and their political idiosyncrasies ; he appre- 
ciated as few men did the prejudices which he had to overcome 
and the historical traditions that he had to break down, that he 
knew nothing could be done hastily, and that he must rely on 
time and circumstance to bring about the result he so ardently 
desired. Consequently he devoted all his energies and his great 
abilities to try and make the American Government as well as 
the American people understand that in England they had no 
foe ; that in England they had a friend; that the interests of both 
were common, and not antagonistic ; that England, like America, 
was a commercial nation, America’s greatest rival in the race for 
commercial supremacy, but whose political interests did not 
clash. 

Lord Pauncefote’s hopes were dashed when the Senate, partly 
because of its dislike of President Cleveland and Secretary Olney, 
and partly through the influence brought to bear by Russia, 
refused to ratify the treaty. A man of less tenacious courage and 
of less optimistic nature, whose field of vision was less wide, 
would have acknowledged defeat and admitted the impossibility 
of accomplishing results. But although disappointed Lord 
Pauncefote was not disheartened. He never admitted even to 
himself failure, although he was forced to recognise a temporary 
check. He always believed that the United States was destined 
to be one of the Great Powers, and that self-interest would make 
her throw her influence either in the scale of England or that of 
Russia. He did not believe that the United States could for ever 
remain the hermit among nations and rest content with its conti- 
nental supremacy. Remember this was the opinion of an acute 
observer prior to 1898. After that year that knowledge was the 
common property of even the most unobservant. His diplomacy 
had a single purpose in view—to nullify the malign influence of 
Russia and to cement the relations between England and the 
United States. Nor did he labour in vain. 

Had he lived until to-day, he would have rejoiced exceedingly, 
and he could have felt the triumph which comes when events 
justify perspicacity. Slowly but very surely during the last seven 
years the eyes of the American people have been opened, and now 
no longer are they arrayed in solid phalanxes, one full of unrea- 
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soning enthusiasm for Russia, the other controlled by equally 
blind dislike of England. Russia, of course, still has her partisans, 
because the habits of half a century and the fables of childhood 
are not broken or forgotten in a day ; but although Russia has her 
partisans, she also has her opponents. Men now realise that 
Russia in a measure antagonises American interests, and that anta- 
gonism will become intensified with time. The ends of Russia 
and the United States are so dissimilar and their methods so 
unlike that it is almost impossible to imagine that they can ever 
be moved by a common purpose. 


All that Lord Pauncefote anticipated has happened. To-day 
finds the American papers talking in plain language to Russia and 
telling her why she can no longer count on American sympathy. 
“ What temporarily wrecked her in American esteem and confi- 
dence,” says the New York Sun, “was the assumption of her sly 
diplomatists that methods successful at Pekin would also succeed 
in Washington, and that the solemn promise made to our State 
Department that Russia would evacuate Manchuria on October 
8, 1903—nearly five months ago—could be violated with impu- 
nity. Then it was that the American people, regretting that the 
Tsar should be so badly served, felt themselves constrained to say 
to Russia that they could no longer trust her.” 

This expression from the Sun acquires added significance 
because the Sun has been strongly pro-Russian, and because the 
Sun indulges in this outspoken criticism of Russia at the close of 
a column and a half leader pointing out that the sympathies of 
America are not with Japan because she is the under dog, as in 
any war at the eastern extremity of Asia Japan has an immense 
advantage over her opponent, and it is Russia and not Japan that 
is the under dog. “ To Japan,” says the Sun, “the United States 
is under no sort of obligation, while to Russia, on the other hand, 
we have never had but once before an opportunity of rendering 
the slightest service, whereas she on her part has placed us under 
inestimable indebtments. To enumerate them would be super- 
fluous, but it is our duty to show that we do not forget them when 
we endeavour to explain why it is that Russia lacks our moral 
support at this juncture.” The Sun recites a long catalogue of 
favours which Russia is supposed to have conferred on the United 
States, beginning at the time of the “ birth throes of the nation in 
the revolutionary war up to our recent war with Spain.” 

The fury with which the knowledge has: been received in 
Russia that the sympathies of the American people are with Japan 
and not with Russia, excites the amusement of the American 
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Press, which tells the Russian Press that if their people desire to 
remain on friendly terms with the United States, they can do so 
by dealing honestly, and not resorting to the usual dubious 
methods of Muscovite diplomacy. The savage onslaught made 
by the Russian Press on the Washington Government, and the 
charge brought against Secretary Hay of being inspired by feelings 
friendly to England, is not more absurd than the sudden volte 
face of some of the leading Russian newspapers, which, for some 
mysterious reason, after the most violent attacks on America, now 
rush to the other extreme, and indulge in effusive expressions of 
joy over the suddenly changed attitude of the American Govern- 
ment, which is now no longer hostile. In the one case as in the 
other the Russian Press is an unsafe guide. There has been 
nothing to reverse either popular sentiment or the attitude of the 
Government. The sympathy of the American people still remains 
with the Japanese, and the American Government still maintains 
its attitude of strict neutraltty. 


Russia’s criticism of the United States [says the Washington S/ar] is pretty 
sharp, and probably will continue so. Well, the United States can stand it. 
The world knows the story. We have injured Russia in nothing. She has 
injured us in several things, She misled us, as she did everybody else, about 
Manchuria. Her real purposes there were concealed from us from the start, 
just as they were from the other Powers. We relied upon the assurance that 
she would retire from Manchuria according to promise, although there was the 
prediction freely made in several quarters that she was there to stay unless 
dislodged by force. As we had no thought of using force, we could but await 
developments. This we did, and they came as predicted. Russia broke her 
promise, and then undertook to justify her course by some fine-spun explanation 
which did not explain. 


Count Cassini, Russia’s Ambassador to the United States, who, 
despite his long residence here, totally fails to comprehend 
the genius of American institutions or the difference between a 
free republic and an autocratic monarchy, essays the impossible 
task of stemming public opinion and influencing sentiment by 
freely using the Press and issuing verbose statements justifying 
the course of Russia. Coincidently the American newspapers 
have long despatches from St. Petersburg, reciting the irritation 
aroused in Russia by American expressions of sympathy for 
Japan and the danger of America losing her Russian trade. 
Circumstantial accounts are given of the cancellation of orders 
for American goods because merchants refuse to buy from 
America so long as that country champions Russia’s opponents. 
This is part of the newspaper campaign to influence American 
public opinion, 
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The action taken by Secretary Hay immediately after the out- 
break of hostilities to guarantee the neutrality of China and 
secure her administrative entity is a striking proof of Lord 
Pauncefote’s clarity of vision and his insight into the American 
character, when he predicted that America must become one of 
the dominant factors in world politics. Whatever happens 
nowadays the “ Vice-Regent of God,” as an irreverent commen- 
tator without the fear of lése majesté has called the Kaiser, must 
pose as the deus ex machina to guide the thunderbolts of heaven. 
When the knowledge of Mr. Hay’s note became public, it was 
announced in Berlin that the initiative was taken by Germany, 
who suggested it to the American Government, but if the United 
States refused to assume the responsibility Germany would lead. 
Similar to many other diplomatic statements that have emanated 
from Berlin in recent years, this semi-official réclame is only a 
half-truth. It is true that the original proposition was made by 
Germany, but it was in such form and coupled with such im- 
possible conditions that it would have been instantly rejected 
by both of the belligerents as well as by the neutral Powers. I 
am not at liberty to say more than that at this time. It was then 
that Mr. Hay took up the subject, at once addressed the Govern- 
ments interested, and, without waiting for objections to be inter- 
posed or action to be taken that would nullify the success of the 
scheme, sent his note to Russia and Japan and secured the 
adhesion of Great Britain, Germany, and France, in support of 
the proposal. The credit for having brought the world to stand 
as sponsor for the neutrality of China and the guarantors of her 
administrative entity belongs solely to Mr. Hay. 

Having accomplished this Mr. Hay has accomplished a very 
great deal, but more yet remains to be done. There is the future 
of China to be considered after the close of hostilities. If Japan 
is victorious and if Japan is as self-sacrificing and disinterested 
as the United States was after the close of the Spanish War, and 
if Japan, like the United States, adheres to her promises made 
prior to the war, the future is assured, the door of Manchuria 
will be kept open, and there will be little to occupy the attention 
of diplomacy; but if Russia should be victorious, Russia alone 
cannot be permitted to dictate terms of peace. The world will 
have to be consulted. The agreement of all the world to respect 
the “administrative entity” of China will enable the Powers to 
have a voice in the final settlement. The United States no longer 
remains indifferent to the politics of the Far East, because the 
United States has both political and commercial interests there 
that must be safeguarded, 
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In connection with this note, diplomacy in Washington is 
asking a question which as yet remains unanswered, and that is, 
why did Germany make the first move? Was it friendship for 
Russia, or was it with the sinister purpose of injuring China ? 
Nobody knows, but if the motive that moved the Kaiser were 
explained it might perhaps be the key to the mysteries of 
German diplomacy. 


One of the most interesting of recent publications is a book of 
350 pages entitled, The Man Roosevelt, a Portrait Sketch, by Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp, who has for many years enjoyed an intimate 
acquaintance with President Roosevelt. In his preface, Mr. 
Leupp says that no one but himself is responsible for the book, 
and not a line of it was submitted to Mr. Roosevelt for his 
approval, and that the writer has not the President’s authority for 
a single statement made about himself. 

With that explanation one can understand that although this 
book is written by a friend and an admirer, the admirer is not 
entirely blind to the faults of his friend, and he indulges in some 
rather piquant criticisim. Any book having President Roosevelt 
as its subject must be interesting, because even Mr. Roosevelt’s 
faults and mistakes are attractive, and Mr. Leupp has the rare 
gift of style, and is happy in his method of expression. Here is 
the sketch he draws of the President in the first chapter : 

President Roosevelt is not a genius. He is a man of no extraordinary 
natural capacity. As author, lawmaker, administrator, huntsman, athlete, 
soldier, what you will, his record contains nothing that might not have been 
accomplished by any man of sound physique and good intelligence. Such 
prestige as he enjoys above his fellows he has acquired partly by hard work 
and partly by using his mother-wit in his choice of tasks and his method of 
tackling them. He has simply taken up and completed what others have 
dropped in discouragement, sought better ways of doing what others have done 
before, laboured always in the open, and remembered that the world moves. 

Mr. Leupp relates a characteristic anecdote of the President’s 
intolerance of delay and desire to reach results. When he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy a Committee of Chiefs of Bureaus 
had met with him daily for a week and adjourned every after- 
noon without making any discernible progress. To-morrow,” 
said one of the members of the Committee as they were about to 
adjourn, “ we can do so and so.” 

“To-morrow!” echoed Mr. Roosevelt, grinding his teeth. 
“Gentlemen, if Noah had had to consult such a committee as 
this about building his ark, it wouldn’t have been built yet.” 


Mr. Roosevelt continues on his triumphant way, and the very 
stars in their courses seem to be fighting for him. With the 
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death of Senator Hanna disappears the last cloud on his horizon. 
Although Mr. Hanna had ina measure declined to permit his name 
to be used in connection with the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, nobody felt certain that at the last moment Mr. Hanna 
might not be forced into becoming a candidate, and some of the 
President’s best friends lived in constant fear that something 
would happen to cause a breach between the two men, which 
inevitably would have made Mr. Hanna a candidate. Nowevery 
obstacle is removed from Mr. Roosevelt’s path and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination, as I have previously pointed out, is assured. 

Not only is Mr. Roosevelt assured of his nomination, but he is 
profiting by the crass folly of his opponents. The Democrats 
still continue to fight among themselves ; the very name of the 
man with whom they might be able to achieve success, Cleveland, 
is anathema to the Bryan wing of the Democratic party, and 
nothing appears to give Mr. Bryan a more unholy joy than to 
abuse Mr. Cleveland, and prevent the chasm in the party from 
closing. Mr. Bryan will not permit Mr. Cleveland to be nomi- 
nated, no other Democrat of force or character is accepted by 
Democrats as the natural party leader, and the field apparently is 
left open to Mr. Hearst, the proprietor of the New York Fournal 
and the father of yellow journalism in America. While the other 
candidates are doing nothing, and apparently waiting for the 
lightning to come down from on high, Mr. Hearst, who is of the 
earth earthy, and pins his faith to sublunary rather than celestial 
methods, who hasa cynical disbelief in twentieth-century miracles 
and an abiding faith in the potency of the American dollar 
properly used, has his army of paid agents and touters going up 
and down the land securing delegates by the devious methods 
that men of the Hearst stamp know how to employ. 

Mr. Hearst, as the Nev York Evening Post points out, is without 
the intellectual equipment for the high office of President, he is 
without public experience, and simply by the fortunate circum- 
stance of being the possessor of great wealth, which he inherited 
from his father, has set out to buy the American Presidency. 
“This is to degrade public life,” the Post remarks, “ but there is 
something darker and more fearful behind. It is well known 
that this man has a record which would make it impossible for 
him to live through a Presidential campaign—such gutters would 
be dragged, such sewers laid open! We can only refer to the 
loathsome subject.” The Post well adds that if the Hearst 
millions can purchase the Democratic nomination to-day, who 
knows that some financial Cataline will not instruct his brokers 
to buy the Republican nomination four years hence ? The country 
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cannot afford to have its insignia of honour trailed in the mud 
of the market-place. “We have-not yet reached the point where 
we can be indifferent to the spectacle of an aspirant to our highest 
office being an Alcibiades without talent or courage or personal 
charm, and with little but profligacy to entitle him to the name,” 
and the Post closes this severe but not unmerited indictment in 
these stinging words : 

We are convinced that it is only necessary to set forth the facts in order to 
make-an end of this unspeakable candidacy. Hearst’s record will crush him 
as soon as it is known. It is obviously better, for the nation, that it should be 
known before the Convention. Afterwards it would be too late for the party 
that nominated him to save even its honour. It is not a question of policies, 
but of character. An agitator we can endure; an honest radical we can 
respect ; a fanatic we can tolerate ; but a low voluptuary, trying to sting his 
jaded senses to a fresh thrill by turning from private to public corruption, is a 
new horror in American politics. To set the heel of contempt upon it must be 
the impulse of all honest men. 

Personally I do not believe that Mr. Hearst will be the nominee, 
because I do not believe that the Democratic Party, or any con- 
siderable number of Americans, have sunk so low or are so lacking 
in every element of self-respect as to degrade the high office of 
the Presidency by coupling it with the name of the man of the 
character described by the Post. But although I do not believe 
that Mr. Hearst will be the nominee, I think it is probable that he 
will wield sufficient influence in the Convention to be able to pre- 
vent the nomination of a man of character and standing, of such 
a man for instance as Mr. Cleveland, or Mr. Olney, or Judge 
Parker, and will compel the Convention to take a man of his own 
stamp. And that means of course Mr. Roosevelt’s easy victory. 


The ratification of the Panama Canal Treaty in the closing 
days of last month marks the beginning of a work which has 
been the dream of American statesmen for more than half a 
century, and which will confer a blessing on the entire world, 
especially those nations having a great mercantile marine. In 
the beginning England will profit more by the building of the 
canal than the United States, because the sea-borne commerce of 
the world is largely in the hands of England, and the mercantile 
marine of the United States is as yet in its infancy. But to the 
people of the United States the canal is a military as much as a 
commercial necessity ; and the building of the canal will unques- 
tionably stimulate the American merchant marine and change 
the current of the world’s commerce, especially the commerce 
of the far East, and make the United States more than ever inter- 
ested in the political and commercial future of the Orient. 


Aili str Bett ww 
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By the ratification of the treaty the United States is now 
firmly established in Central America, for it has not only taken 
the newly-created Republic of Panama under its protection, but 
it exercises a virtual sovereignty over the canal zone, and the 
Isthmus of Panama becomes to all intents and purposes 
American territory. This dream of the canal, the building of 
which has been so often discussed and so often regarded as a 
visionary scheme, too impracticable to demand the serious atten- 
tion of a serious-minded nation, is now about to become a reality, 
and in so becoming it still further extends the power of the United 
States ; it still further projects it into the maze of foreign politics ; 
it still further leaves behind the once hermit-like isolation of the 
United States ; and it makes it more than ever the hegemon of 
the American continent ; because it holds in its hands the key to 
the gateway between the East and the West. Marvellous the 
position of the United States in world affairs to-day ; marvellous 
the change that has come over the American mind in a scant half- 
dozen years! Little wonder, then, that the American statesmen 
who look even a year or two into the future, see the necessity of 
the United States being able to exert and maintain its power on 
the sea, and vote with lavish hand supplies that shall, before 
another half-decade, make the United States divide with Great 
Britain the supremacy of the seas. 


It comes as a surprise to the American people to be told, as they 
were in the course of a debate in the Senate the other day, that 
the United States is rapidly becoming the second naval power of 
the world. At the present time the United States ranks fifth, 
that is estimating Russia’s paper strength, and making no deduc- 
tions for the vessels placed hors de combat by the Japanese since 
the outbreak of the war; but when the present building pro- 
gramme of the nations is completed, the United States will rank 
third, and will be exceeded only by France and Great Britain in 
ships of the line—that is, battleships of 10,000 tons or more 
displacement and not more than twenty years old; and the 
United States will be only 20,000 tons behind France, and will 
have twenty-two battleshipst . the twenty-six of France ; but this 
disparity will be still further reduced, as Congress has authorised 
the construction of two battleships of the heaviest tonnage, which 
have not yet been contracted for. It was Senator Hale of Maine, 
the chairman of the naval committee of the Senate, who made 
this information public, and who added that while foreign Powers 
reckon in their tonnage old and practically obsolete ships, the 
American tonnage is all new; so that the American navy, ship for 
ship, is more effective than the navy of any other Power. 
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If any one imagines that the United States is appropriating 
£20,000,000 a year solely to furnish work for shipbuilders, he 
makes a mistake. The growth of the United States as a world 
power and as one of the great factors in weltpolitik has been coin- 
cident with the growth of the American navy. The United States 
has within the last few years realised that sea power is essential 
to national greatness, and that no nation can command respect 
unless it can command the sea. If to-day the United States, 
while nominally fifth in naval strength, is able to exercise such 
an influence in international politics, what will be its power when 
it is second and is outranked only by Great Britain? And one is 
naturally tempted to ask, will the United States be content to stop 
there ? Will it not deem it essential that it shall be first, that it 
shall have a navy more powerful even than that of Great Britain ? 


The country has been horrified and its moral sensibilities 
shocked during the last few weeks by the revelations brought out 
in connection with the examination by the Senate to determine 
whether Mr. Reed Smoot shall be permitted to retain his seat as 
a Senator from the State of Utah. 

The testimony adduced reveals a terrible state of affairs in 
Utah. When Utah was admitted into the Union as a State, its 
people adopted a constitution by which they pledged themselves 
not to practise polygamy ; and the Mormon church, which is all 
powerful, apparently accepted the constitution in good faith, and 
pledged itself not to permit future “plural” marriages or to 
countenance polygamy in any form. Mormons who had more 
than one wife were to be allowed to support them and their 
children, but they pledged themselves not to live with more than 
one wife. 

Witnesses before the committee have testified that the law 
has been flagrantly disregarded. The president of the Mormon 
church admitted that he was the husband of five wives, and the 
father of forty-two children, and that since 1890, when the 
manifesto of the Mormon church was issued prohibiting 
polygamous marriages, children had been born to him by these 
various wives. The excuse given by this witness for violating the 
law was that while the law and constitution of the State prohibited 
polygamous marriages, it did not prohibit polygamous cohabi- 
tation. Other high officers in the church, the so-called apostles 
and members of the hierarchy, have been forced to make similar 
admissions. “ Plural” wives have testified to the degradation of 
women in Utah, and the horrible conditions existing there. 
The country is shocked, and feels that for the vindication of 
decency and to preserve the sanctity of the home, a stern lesson 
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must be administered to Utah, even if it is necessary to resort to 
such drastic measures as practically to disfranchise the State so 
long as polygamy is practised, and the law against “plural” 
marriages is not observed to the letter. 

But in America, as I have before had occasion to point out, 
nearly all questions, whether of morals or business, are influenced 
by political considerations, and Mormonism is now involved in 
politics. Mr. Smoot was elected to the Senate as the result of a 
bargain between the Republican party and the Mormon church, 
the managers of the Republican party thinking it advisable to 
increase their strength in the Senate; and the church, caring 
nothing for politics, saw the wisdom of forming an alliance with 
the dominant party. The Mormon church absolutely controls 
Utah, and it exercises no inconsiderable influence in the near by 
States of Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, and Colorado, those five 
States having seventeen votes in the “electoral college.” If the 
next Presidential election should be close, if, as some people 
believe, President Roosevelt should lose the votes of New York 
and New Jersey, and perhaps one of the large middle western 
States, the margin between the two parties might be so narrow 
that seventeen votes may be the weight to tilt the balance for or 
against parties. To the practical politician, therefore, seventeen 
votes are a stake large enough to be contested for. 

The Republicans find themselves in a dilemma. If they were 
honest they would unseat Mr. Smoot, and serve notice on the 
State of Utah that so long as it permits polygamy it will remain 
unrepresented in the Senate ; but if that were done Utah would 
go Democratic next November, and all the influence of the 
Mormon church would be exerted in favour of the Democratic 
candidate. To avoid this risk the Republicans propose the policy 
of expediency, and to leave the final disposition of the case 
undetermined until the next session of Congress, which will not 
meet until December, or a month after the election. In the 
meantime the Republicans can hold Mr. Smoot as a threat over 
the head of the Mormon church. Unfortunately for the 
Republican peace of mind, the moral sentiment of the country 
does not sanction mixing morality and politics. It demands that 
judgment berendered before Congress adjourns. The Republicans 
are between two fires. To antagonise the Mormon church is to 
run the risk of losing Mormon votes, to antagonise morality is to 
run the greater risk of losing votes in States even more impor- 
tant. The Republicans are trying to discover whether honesty or 
expediency is the best policy.” 

A. MAURICE Low. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF THE CHINESE 
LABOUR PROBLEM 


THE labour question in the Transvaal is now the subject of so 
much discussion in this country and has been brought so 
prominently before the public in recent debates in Parlia- 
ment that it has occurred to me that the impressions gathered 
by a disinterested spectator recently returned from South Africa 
may be of interest. 

The subject has been most successfully used by the Liberal 
leaders in this country as a means of harassing the Govern- 
ment, and there is a danger, I think, of the true issue becoming 
obscured in the verbiage of Parliamentary dialectics. 

The economic condition of the Transvaal is too serious for 
any one, who knows anything about the real state of things 
throughout South Africa, to view with equanimity the possible 
consequences that may arise in the event of the people of 
England failing to realise the dangers of the present situation. 

I have only just come back from South Africa, where for 
several months I have been engaged on the business of an 
English company, which, I must at once state, had no connec- 
tion with the mining industry. In fact, I will frankly confess 
that the depressed financial condition which I found everywhere 
existing was rather an assistance than otherwise in my business 
negotiations. My work brought me into touch with all classes 
of the white population in Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony. I had the opportunity of hearing 
the views not only of officials, but also of the capitalists in 
Johannesburg and of many of the smaller traders, store-keepers 
and farmers, both English and Dutch. 

When I first arrived in South Africa in September 1903, I 
was at once struck by the fact that every kind of industry was 
at a standstill, The complaint on all sides was that nothing was 
doing, that trade was bad and that thousands of Europeans 
were unable to find work. After the restoration of peace it was 
generally supposed that there would be a boom in trade through- 
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out South Africa. Lord Milner himself seems to have imagined 
that the country would almost immediately recover from the 
effects of the war, that the commercial progress of the new 
Colonies would proceed by leaps and bounds. There was an 
enormous increase in the white population of Johannesburg. 
New businesses were started, railways were projected; the 
banks advanced money to assist the traders and store-keepers 
to meet the demands that were made upon them and to prepare 
for future emergencies. 

Subsequent events have shown that Lord Milner was rather 
too optimistic in supposing that the progress of the new 
Colonies would be so rapid. The expenditure has been on too 
liberal a scale in view of the financial depression of the country. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the estimates for 
the railway traffic have been wrong, and that the purchases of 
farms made on behalf of the Government have been far from 
successful. Several of the projected railway extensions have 
had to be abandoned, because it has been found impossible to 
obtain a sufficient supply of labourers. In October 1903, Sir 
A. Lawley telegraphed to the Colonial Secretary that in view of 
the existing scarcity of labour he had decided that the railways 
must suffer to some extent, as well as the agricultural and com- 
mercial industries, and that the policy of the Government must 
be to go slowly at present. 

Even before the war the difficulty of obtaining labour was 
one of the most serious obstacles to be faced in the develop- 
ment of the Rand. The actual number of Kaffirs at present 
in the Transvaal is probably equal to the number in 1899, 
but the amount of labourers available for the mines is still 
considerably under what it was then and seems unlikely to 
increase to any great extent. The mines are 30,000 natives 
short of the number employed before the war, though the 
machinery is now capable of producing 60 per cent. more 
than before. ; 

It has been suggested that the reason for this decrease in the 
number of Kaffir labourers is due to the fact that the native 
chiefs have forbidden their followers to work in the mines on 
account of the ill-usage they received. This suggestion appears 
to be absolutely untrue, and I could find no kind of foundation 
for so sensational a report. 

It has also been urged that the great mortality amongst the 
natives employed in the gold mines is another cause of the 
present scarcity of labour, which could easily be avoided if 
greater care were taken of them. The rate of mortality in the 
gold mines is undoubtedly very high, It is a good deal higher than 
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in the diamond mines at Kimberley, but the reasons for this are 
quite clear. At Kimberley the labourers are for the most part 
Basutos, who belong to the finest physical race in South Africa. 
The nature of their employment makes it absolutely essential 
that they should be made to live in a compound, where they 
are most carefully looked after by the De BeersCompany. In 
the gold mines, on the contrary, the Kaffirs are allowed much 
more freedom, They certainly live in compounds, but they are 
left very much to their own resources. It must also be remem- 
bered that they are recruited from all parts of Africa, and are 
of a much lower caste than the Basutos. It is a curious fact 
that about 88 per cent. come from Portuguese territory. A 
manager of one of the mines told me a story about some of 
these natives who came from Central Africa, which may 
perhaps account for the heavy mortality, and which is at any rate 
typical of the ignorance and stupidity of the black labourers 
employed on the Rand. On their arrival at the mines they were 
given warm clothes, and it was explained to them how necessary 
it was to wear them as a protection against the cold. The 
natives were careful to obey orders whilst they were working in 
the mines, but when their day’s work was finished and the night 
came on, they divested themselves of their attire, with the natural 
consequence that the great majority died of cold and exposure. 

As far as I could gather, the two real reasons for the difficulty 
in increasing the number of Kaffir labourers are the war and 
the growth inthe white population which immediately followed 
upon the close of hostilities. 

During the war the Government paid enormously high wages 
to the native drivers whom they employed. The Kaffir, who is 
a man of primitive tastes, has a natural disinclination to work 
when he can afford to be idle ; he no doubt made considerable 
savings out of the money which a too generous British Govern- 
ment lavished upon him, and is in no hurry to exchange his 
simple domestic life for uncongenial work in the mines, The 
white population of Johannesburg since the war has risen to 
about 95,000 as against 50,000 in 1897. When it is remem- 
bered that in South Africa every white man requires at least one 
black man to wait upon him, it is not surprising that the supply of 
labourers for the mines does not increase, for it is a mistake to 
suppose that the mine-owners, although they undoubtedly pay 
higher wages than are given by the farmers, can yet afford to 
pay more to their employés than the ordinary black servant 
receives. 

It would be an exaggeration to imagine that the present supply 
of Kaffir labour is absolutely insufficient to continue working 
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the mines already opened. But even gentlemen like Messrs. 
Quinn and Whiteside, the two members of the Labour Com- 
mission who signed the minority report, admitted that there was 
a large deficit in the number of native labourers. 

It is most important also in this connection to bear in mind a 
fact which the British public are apt to forget, namely, that the 
Rand is not composed of a fewrich mines capable of making 
enormous profits. The bulk of its returns are derived from the 
low-grade mines, to the owners of which the increase of two or 
three shillings per ton in the cost of production would mean an 
enormous loss. I should also like to point out that it takes 
roughly a million of money, and from three to five years’ hard 
work before it is possible to convert a first-class mining “ propo- 
sition,” as it is called, into a paying concern. 

The present supply of black labour in the mines is quite 
inadequate to make it possible for mine-owners to open up new 
mines with any prospect of financial success. 

Two remedies have been suggested to meet the acknowledged 
shortage of labour. First, to increase the number of native 
labourers ; second, to employ more unskilled white labour. 

It has been argued both in South Africa and also in this 
country that the mine-owners could obtain as many native 
labourers as they liked if they only took the trouble to look for 
them. The minority report of the Labour Commission recom- 
mended that the supply of labour to be obtained in Central and 
South Africa was sufficient to meet present requirements and 
for all reasonable demands in the future. I confess that at 
first this view of the situation appeared to me a reasonable one, 
particularly in view of the further suggestion that native labour 
could also be supplemented by unskilled white labour. It was 
soon made clear to me that this latter proposal was impractic- 
able, for, putting aside for a moment the question of the 
increased expense, it is almost impossible in a country like 
South Africa to expect white men and natives to do the same 
kind of work in the mines. Wherever white and black labour 
come in contact, the white labourer will always refuse to do 
certain classes of work performed by the black. Various 
attempts have nevertheless been made to employ unskilled 
white labour in conjunction with native labour, the most notice- 
able of which was the experiment made by Mr. Cresswell at the 
Village Main Reef, an experiment which by many people is 
supposed to have been successful. ‘I do not advocate dis- 
pensing with all our native labour,” said Mr. Cresswell in his 
evidence before the Labour Commission. “It is a most 
valuable asset to tide us over till conditions very materially alter, 
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but what I do maintain is, that with the present native supply 
eked out with unskilled whites we can work as cheaply as in 
1899, and eventually very much cheaper.” The experiment 
was given a very full trial from January 1902 to August in 
the following year, longer, perhaps, than was pleasant for the 
Shareholders in the mine. Mr. Cresswell deserves nothing 
but praise for his experiment. ‘ Every credit,” as Sir. G. Farrer 
said, “is due to him ; every credit is due to all men who try 
and persist in experiments which are practically a failure. The 
experiment was to prove whether unskilled white labour was 
practicable or not.” There can be no doubt, I think, that 
financially Mr. Cresswell’s attempt was a failure, for in a report 
published by the directors when the Village Main Reef passed 
into the hands of a new manager, it was shown that the working 
costs of the mine with unskilled white labour were four shillings 
higher per ton than they would have been with black labour. 

Putting aside, therefore, the second suggestion as at present 
outside the bounds of practical politics, it only remains to test 
the truth of the first proposal, and to consider whether it would 
not be possible to find sufficient native labour in South Africa. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that every source of supply has 
been tested, and without any adequate result. There is no 
getting over the fact that there is a scarcity of unskilled labour 
throughout the whole of South Africa. 

The Labour Commission which was appointed in July of last 
year sat for thirty-two days, and examined no less than ninety- 
two witnesses representing all the Colonies and Protectorates in 
South Africa, as well as Portuguese East Africa, British Central 
Africa, West Africa, and East Africa. The findings of the 
Commission were roughly as follows : 

(1) That the demand for native labour for agriculture in the 
Transvaal is largely in excess of the present supply, and as the 
development of the country proceeds this demand will greatly 
increase, 

(2) That the demand for native labour for the Transvaal 
mining industry is in excess of the present supply by about 
129,000 labourers, and whilst no complete data of the future 
requirements of the whole industry are obtainable, it is esti- 
mated that the mines of the Witwatersrand alone will require 
within the next five years an additional supply of 196,000 
labourers. 

(3) That the demand for native labour for other Transvaal 
industries, including railways, is greatly in excess of the present 
supply, and will increase concurrently with the advancement of 
mining and agriculture. 
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(4) That there is no adequate supply of labour in Central 
and South Africa to meet the above requirements. 

In this country, I know, doubts have been cast upon the 
value of this Report. I myself am convinced of the genuine 
character of the work of the Commissioners, and I believe that 
the vast majority of the people of the Transvaal now realise 
that it is impossible at the present time to find sufficient native 
labourers in Africas On my first arrival in the country 
I noticed a very natural prejudice against the importation of 
Chinese labour. It was argued that the introduction of a 
large number of Asiatics would be a serious calamity for the 
Colony; that it would be alike detrimental to the true 
interests of both the white and native population. Reference 
was continually made to the evil effects which Indian immi- 
gration has had in Natal ; it was urged that the same results 
would follow if Asiatics were allowed into the Transvaal. It 
would be impossible to restrict them to work in the mines. 
Every trade and industry would speedily fall into their hands. 

At that date (September 1903) the general public did not grasp 
the true situation. It had not been proved to their satisfaction 
that a shortage of labour did really exist. It was supposed that 
the capitalist class was only anxious to obtain larger dividends 
for their shareholders, and had seized upon an alleged failure in 
the supply of native labour to press upon the Government a 
demand to import from abroad labourers who would be con- 
tent to receive smaller wages than those given to the Kaffirs 
already working upon the mines. 

The Bloemfontein Conference, held in March 1903, and the 
Report of the Labour Commission opened the eyes of the public 
to the real state of things. The great majority of people at 
length became convinced that the mining community were 
seriously alarmed, that the prosperity of the whole country was 
at stake, that the demand for Asiatic labour was a real necessity 
if the Colony was to be saved from bankruptcy. 

A curious instance of the change in public opinion is fur- 
nished by the recent vote in the Chamber of Commerce at 
Johannesburg. In January 1903 the Chamber passed a resolu- 
tion by fifty-one votes to five against the introduction of Chinese 
labour. On March 10 of this year the Chamber by sixty-one 
votes to eleven decided to join in the deputation to the High 
Commissioner to urge the immediate ratification of the Labeur 
Ordinance. 

To any one who, like myself, knows the Transvaal and has 
recently been there, the reality of the agitation in favour of the 
importation of indentured coloured labour is so apparent that 
VOL. XLII 30 
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one almost fails to see the necessity of again emphasising the 
fact. I can myself bear witness to the perfectly genuine 
character of the great petition in favour of the introduction of 
Chinese labourers signed by no less than 45,000 of the white 
male population of the Transvaal. I was one of those who 
signed the petition, and in order to test the value to be attached 
to it 1 made a point of visiting all the “signing tables” I could 
find, both in Johannesburg and Pretoria. At each table I 
inquired whether they were anxious to have more signatures, 
mentioning the fact that I had already signed the petition. In 
no instance was my signature accepted a second time. 

The recent debates in the Imperial Parliament have, however, 
made it clear that a great amount of misunderstanding still 
exists in this country upon the subject. Much, for instance, has 
been made of the unfriendly attitude not only of the Cape 
Ministry but also of the Progressive party led by Dr. Jameson, 
towards the projected importation of Chinese labour into the 
Transvaal. I was in South Africa during the course of the 
elections for the Cape Parliament, and had an opportunity both 
of meeting many of the candidates privately and of hearing 
their public utterances. In the seclusion of their chambers 
many of these gentlemen admitted to me that their objections 
to Asiatic labour were not of so far-reaching a character as 
might have been supposed from their platform speeches. It 
was impossible for either party to declare itself in favour 
of the importation of coloured labour, or even to leave 
the question outside the radius of Cape politics (as I believe 
many of the Progressive leaders would have liked to do), 
for the simple reason that at that date it had not been made 
clear to the trading classes in Cape Colony that the regulations 
to be imposed on the Chinese immigrants would effectually 
prevent their becoming commercial rivals. I am also merely 
stating a matter of common notoriety in South Africa when I 
say that another great reason for the alleged opposition of both 
political parties in Cape Colony to the introduction of Chinese 
labourers into the Transvaal was from the desire of catching 
the black vote, which is a very powerful factor in Cape politics. 
South African politicians are no less capable of electoral devices 
than are politicians in this country. The Liberal cry that has 
been raised at more than one by-election recently with great 
success is that the present Government is in league with the 
capitalist and is endeavouring to prevent the Transvaal mines 
becoming a field for British labour. 

Thus, the idea is gaining ground that the object of the 
Capitalists is to prevent British immigration into the country, 
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because they are afraid that white labourers will organise them- 
selves into trade unions and increase the rate of wages now paid 
in the mines. They are “slamming the door,” it has been said, 
“in the face of the British population.” 

It was stated in the House of Commons that there were 
hundreds and thousands of labourers in this country who would 
be glad to have the opportunity of going to the Transvaal and 
doing the work which was there to bedone. In this connection 
attention should be given toa point which Mr, Lyttelton brought 
out very clearly in his speech in the House of Commons on 
February 16. He explained that the result of bringing in un- 
skilled white labour would not necessarily mean the employment 
of more British labour. It is perfectly clear that, in the event of 
foreign competition with British labour, inasmuch as the foreign 
standard is much lower than the British one, the effect would 
be to lower the standard wage throughout the country. 

In addition to this important point it has also been clearly 
demonstrated, both before the war and since the annexation 
of the Colony, that it is the output of gold which, to a great 
extent if not entirely, regulates the number of white immigrants. 
A bankrupt country where no work can be counted upon is 
not likely to become a popular field for British emigrants. 

It is unlikely that decent English working men—and it is 
most important to bear in mind that it would be fatal to the 
best interests of the new Colonies if the Transvaal were to 
become the “ dumping-ground” of a refuse population—would 
emigrate to a country where the cost of living is, roughly speak- 
ing, two and a half times as expensive as in England, not to 
better themselves, not to earn higher wages, but to do unskilled 
work in competition with Kaffirs—work which even the poorer 
Dutch consider degrading to their self-respect. 

Personally, I do not think that the Colony at the present 
time is in a flourishing enough condition to supply labour for 
a larger white population than already exists, There are end- 
less possibilities for the future if only the present difficulties 
are successfully overcome, but no practical statesman should 
shut his eyes to existing facts and attempt to prevent the 
country adopting a policy which it believes to be the best for 
its needs. In March 1903 the late Colonial Secretary promised 
that although the new Colonies were technically Crown Colonies, 
they should be treated as far as possible as if they were self- 
governing Colonies. ‘As long as the opinion of the Trans- 
vaal is hostile to Asiatic labour,” said Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons on July 27 last, “the right honourable 
gentleman may rest perfectly satisfied that I shall not assent 
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to it. . . . I think it is very likely that the opinion which is 
now hostile may not always be hostile.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinion was right. The opposition to Chinese labour no longer 
exists. On the other hand, the extraordinary meeting at the 
Wanderers’ Hall, Johannesburg, on December 14, 1903, at 
which I was present, and for the earnestness and genuine 
character of which I can vouch, clearly proves that a strong 
feeling does prevail amongst the skilled white labourers against 
the wholesale flooding of the mines with unskilled white labour. 
It is not surprising that the skilled workmen who are already 
employed at the mines should resent the idea of a large immi- 
gration of unskilled white labourers, who would soon become 
their rivals for the little work that is to be obtained. An 
increase in the white population of the Transvaal at this par- 
ticular moment, even if it were possible, would, I am convinced, 
not add to the prosperity of the country, but would make its 
condition even’ worse than it is at present. 

It must not be supposed, however, that public opinion in the 
Transvaal is definitely opposed to British immigration. Nothing 
would be more untrue or misleading. It is a recognised fact 
that the political future of the Colony depends upon the increase 
of the English-speaking inhabitants—upon the immigration of 
the right class of British colonists. Lord Milner has publicly 
stated that his paramount endeavour will be “to increase the 
white population and increase the opportunity for whites to 
earn a proper wage to enable them to bring up their families,” 
This is the object which those who advocate the importation 
of Chinese labour have in view. 

People in England often seem to forget that gold-mining in 
South Africa is a very serious business. It is not a wild and 
feverish speculation ; it is the staple industry of the country, 
upon which its prosperity depends just as much as does the 
prosperity of England upon her iron and coal. The mine-owners 
are not the selfish and tyrannical class that they are so often 
represented to be. I hold no brief for the mine-owners in the 
Rand—I admit even to having had a prejudice against them 
before my visit to the Transvaal. Since then my opinions have 
changed considerably. Any impartial man who goes to 
Johannesburg cannot fail to be struck at the excellent work 
done for the benefit of the town by the so-called capitalists. It 
would be a good thing for this country if the leading commer- 
cial men could be induced to take the same active interest in 
municipal affairs. In Johannesburg a number of the most pro- 
minent of the representatives of the mining interest responded 
to Lord Milner’s invitation to become members of the first 
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Municipal Council. They were all busy men who might well 
have refused to burden themselves with the exacting duties of the 
management of a great and growing town. The people of 
Johannesburg have not failed to recognise the enormous advan- 
tage that it has been to them in having men of such eminence 
and business capacity to look after their interests, and have 
proved their confidence by re-electing, at the frst municipal 
election held last December, all but one of Lord Milner’s 
nominees. Itis curious to remark that the single candidate who 
failed to obtain re-election was Mr. Whiteside, who with Mr. 
Quinn signed the minority report of the Labour Commission. 
Those who are responsible for the management of the mines 
have the interests of a large body of shareholders all over the 
world to consider, but they also feel it their duty to look after 
the welfare of the country in which they live. 

The mines developed and undeveloped are the only real 
asset in the Colony. Upon their successful working depends 
the whole future of the country. This fact should be care- 
fully borne in mind because it is the key of the present 
situation. Commerce, agriculture, railway development, are 
all at a standstill in the Transvaal for the simple reason 
that the mines cannot be worked to their full capacity on 
account of the insufficient supply of labour. In the future 
it is recognised on all sides in the Transvaal that as the 
native population increases—as it will very rapidly now that 
tribal wars have ceased to exist—there should be an ample 
supply of labour for the mines and all the other industries in 
the Colony. But at the present time an adequate supply of 
native labour cannot be obtained. “The real danger of the 
situation,” as Mr. Birchenough stated in his report, “lies in 
the prolongation of the present financial strain. It is really 
a race against time, and that is why experiments, however 
well-meaning, which take years to show their results, are im- 
practicable. The trouble of the problem is the difficulty of 
obtaining labour.” The proposed importation of Chinese 
coolies is therefore an unpleasant necessity. It is a temporary 
expedient intended to meet a pressing evil for which no other 
remedy has been found to exist. It is also calculated, I think, 
to stimulate the Kaffirs to seek more actively for employment, 
for they are already alive to the fact that the importation of 
Asiatic labour will seriously assail their present monopoly in the 
labour market. 

Since my return to England many people, who are quite 
alive to the necessity for the introduction of Asiatic labourers 
into the Rand, have asked me why it has been decided to import 
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Chinese and not Indian coolies ? To those who know anything 
about South Africa the answer is perfectly clear. I have already 
alluded to the dread which the commercial classes have of 
Indian rivalry. They are afraid that in the event of a large 
Indian immigration into the Transvaal the experience of Natal 
may become the experience of the whole of South Africa. The 
indentured Chinese labourer will go to the Transvaal on a defi- 
nite understanding that he is to work in the mines for a stated 
period and then to return to his owncountry. The Indian, on 
the contrary, whatever contract he might enter into, is a British 
subject, and it might in consequence be difficult to compel him 
to leave a British colony against his will. It would also be 
extremely difficult to keep distinct the specially imported Indian 
coolies from those already living in the country. The China- 
man, on the other hand, is always a marked man, whose identity 
is unmistakable. 

I firmly believe that the experiment of Chinese labour, if 
carried out with due care, will prove as successful in the Trans- 
vaal as it did in British Columbia, that in no other way is it 
possible fully to develop the enormous resources of the mines, 
to make it possible to obtain Kaffir labourers for the railways 
and the farms, or to open up our new Colony as a profitable 
field for British emigration. 


H. ERNEST CRAWLEY. 
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IV 


Rome, 190—.—“ lf I only could,” said Lamia, “just for once, 
see Rome, the Forum, the Colosseum, the Baths of Caracalla, 
as you saw them when you came here first!” 

“JT wish you could,” I said; “ for, to the imagination, they 
are not improved by the change. Much exploration, much 
erudition, historical and archzological, much controversy, have 
been lavished on them, and with what result ? Are we any surer 
now than we were before which is verily the Sacred Way, 
where stood the Nove Taburne, which are the precise pavement 
and pathway that led to the Hill of Triumph, where passed 
Tullia’s chariot-wheels, splashed with the blood of her murdered 
sire, or where were buried alive the Vestals who had violated 
their vow? And, if we were, what should we have gained ? 
‘The Tree of Knowledge hath been plucked; all’s known,’ says 
Manfred mournfully, leading to the conclusion that the Tree of 
Knowledge is not that of Life.” 

“Just so,” said Lamia; “or, as your gifted friend, Owen 
Meredith, put it, ‘The Unknown is life to Love, Religion, 
Poetry.’ For my part, I would gladly give all these labels and 
doubtful disquisitions for a yet more vivid impression of the 
transitoriness of things. Withal,I must not complain, You 
lend me your recollection; I lend you my ears; and, thus 
aided, I almost think I can see it all as it was. Moreover, it 
is only material vesture of which this Forum ”—for we were 
standing in it all—has been stripped ; and I must not forget 
that ‘you cannot kill the Gods.’ ” 


Still, even in the noontide glare, 
The Gods, recumbent, take their ease ; 

Look rightly, you will find them there, 

Slumbering behind some fallen frieze. 
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What though their Temples strew the ground, 
And to the ruin owls repair? 

Their home, their haunt, is all around ; 
They drive the cloud, they ride the air. 


Build as man may, Time gnaws and peers 
Through marble fissures, granite rents ; 
Only Imagination rears 
Imperishable monuments. 


Let Gaul and Goth pollute the shrine, 
Level the altar, fire the fane : 
There is no razing the Divine ; 
The Gods return, the Gods remain. 


“You have cited enough, dear,” I interrupted ; “ and I was. 
wanting to add that none of time’s changes irk me more than 
the barriers a financially embarrassed Government and a venal 
municipality have placed round the Forum, in order that they 
may extort a lira from those who formerly were free to wander 
here at their untaxed will, The Popes were artists enough 
for that; and they were gentlemen, not chapmen. They 
felt that Love, Art, Genius should not be articles of commerce. 
Modern Italian Materialism would tax your very soul, if it 
could. I can remember, when I first visited Florence and used 
to breakfast for sixty centesimi at a modest café that has now 
become a costly ristorante, a flower-girl, whose name was 
Margherita, used to give one every morning a little bunch of 
flowers, the prevailing fragrance of which was due to a spray 
of sweet-scented verbena ; since which time the perfume of its 
leaves instantaneously transports me to the Arno as it was then, 
with its circle of medizval wall and its winding stone-staircased 
track, sentinelled by Stations of the Cross, up to San Miniato. 
Margherita wished one good morning, but lingered not to 
be paid; and not till you were leaving Florence did you 
ask her to accept some trifle in return. If she thought 
you cosi gentile, she would ask at what hour you were going 
away, and from where ; and, when the hour came, she was on 
the spot, with a lovely posy for you, and for it she would 
accept nothing in exchange, save ‘ Grazie tante! A rivederci !’ 
Was not that better than haggling over so many beggarly 
centesimi ?” 

“Oh! don’t! don’t!” Lamia exclaimed. “I would rather 
have those customs back than even buffaloes in the Forum. 
Alas! I was born too late.” 

“Nay,” I replied, “ English girls of to-day cannot say that. 
When I recall the conventional trammels that, a generation 
ago, debarred them from doing themselves justice by the full 
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cultivation and free exercise of their gifts, and compare that 
vanished state of society with the freedom they now enjoy and 
the pleasure they confer by it, it is I, and others like me, who 
would be justified in exclaiming, ‘I was born too early. Or I 
should be justified,” I added, ‘‘in such an exclamation had not 
gracious Heaven vouchsafed me a Lamia.” 

[How I replied to that tender observation need not be set 
down here ; for it is not my Diary, but the Poet’s, that I am 
editing. What is more to the purpose is that, as we were all 
contemplating an excursion to the Castelli Romani, to Frascati, 
Albano, Tivoli, Subiaco, and Palestrina, I obtained from him a 
record he had kept of a visit to all these places in the month 
of March during his first “ winter in Rome.” After reading it, 
you will understand, I think, how it still further whetted my 
appetite for the journey on which we had decided.—Zamiia.] 


Rome, 1862.—One fair afternoon in March, as free from all 
suspicion of east wind as the road was from motor-cars and 
lamp-posts, | passed through the Porta San Giovanni on horse- 
back, with one male companion, proceeding at first at a foot’s 
pace along the Via Asinaria. 

There were wine-carts coming into the city, with a shaggy 
Pomeranian dog on the topmost cask. There was a Cardinal’s 
carriage solemnly driving outward to take his Eminence a 
piccola passeggiata, and to give him that opportunity of stretching 
his legs which ecclesiastical etiquette then forbade him to do in 
the City, save on the Pincio. There was a white os¢eria on the left 
with a Bacchanalian bush hung outside, advertising, despite the 
proverb, the excellence of the wine within. Outside its thres- 
hold was a team of sleek draught oxen, waiting patiently, 
as they would wait till the crack of doom, for their convivial 
driver, who was refreshing himself out of sight. There were 
tall cannz on each side of the road in which buffaloes might 
hide, as they hide further afield, in the Pontine Marshes. 
There was a straight, dusty road, a bit of broken aqueduct 
visible ahead, and a dome of blue above us. My companion 
had a fine appreciation of golden silence, and neither of 
us had any thought in the world beyond that of surren- 
dering ourselves to the delight of such surroundings. I 
think we must have got beyond the Porta Furba, where the 
Marcian and Claudian Aqueducts meet, and close to the 
tumulus known as the Monte del Grano, to which certain 
authorities unauthentically point as the tomb of Alexander 
Severus, but to which we are certainly indebted for the famous 
Portland Vase, before either of us made an observation. At 
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that point an uncontrollable wish seized me not to return to 
Rome that night. My companion in the most obliging manner 
in the world declared that he cherished precisely the same wish. 
Should we push on, he asked, and sleep at Frascati? He is a 
poor traveller who does not rise superior, on an emergency, to 
the supposed necessity of having a “change,” and we never 
hesitated in our sudden determination. It was the vernal 
equinox, and we were well content to reach Frascati by sun- 
down. We were already passing the sign-post of the Osteria 
di Mezza Via, or half-way house, and it was only yet a quarter 
past four. The whole distance from Rome is about a dozen 
miles, and but six therefore were yet ahead of us. Presently 
we passed the stone-pines, shaggy landmarks, that mark the 
farmstead of Torre Nuova ; and before very long we began the 
ascent to Frascati. We had both been in Rome since the 
beginning of December, but never had we seemed to ride into a 
genuine territory of man’s cultivation. But here the Campagna 
seemed to retire from us, and we were awhile almost shut 
in by vineyards, now getting their first bright greenery, and 
thriving olive orchards, dotted with occasional habitations 
actually not made out of ruins nor hollowed out of tombs. We 
had ridden rather hard the last three miles, but we slackened 
pace here, and let our steeds walk leisurely up the ‘pleasant, 
fresh-smelling ascent, feeling how sweet it was for once to 
exchange the savage crook of the shepherd for the plough and 
furrow of the husbandman. Thus we reached Frascati as the 
Ave Maria bells began to peal in the square where stands 
the cathedral, flanked by the Alsergo di Londra. We stabled 
our horses, saw our double-bedded sleeping chamber, ordered 
dinner, and then just had time, before sitting down to it, to gaze 
across the melancholy but beautiful Campagna we had traversed, 
before the mantle of night was thrown across it. Even then 
the dome of St. Peter’s towered significantly clear in the upper 
twilight, asserting itself above lower darkness. 

The dinner of the Zoudra was not all our expectations 
had painted it; and had it not been for an incursion of 
Papal Zouaves, some of whom we had met in Rome, and 
with the rest of whom we were very quickly made acquainted, 
we might possibly have repented us of the hasty resolution 
taken in the afternoon. But we now were a goodly company, 
and these defenders of the Pope, mostly French and Irish, 
made the night less long with their happy laughter, and the 
fumes of the datoccho-e-mezzo cigars which his Holiness used 
to dispense at the Palazzo Mignanelli in the days before 
“ Cavours” were smoked in the Sacred City. Discipline, how- 
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ever, exacted that our companions should leave us early; and, 
with the intention of paying a visit the next morning to Tus- 
culum, we composed ourselves to sleep. The clangour of the 
six o’clock Angelus bells woke us betimes, and before a couple 
of hours had gone we were bestriding donkeys, and in this 
truly philosophical attitude went on our way to the scene of 
Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, the birthplace of Cato, and the 
dim traces of a city that successfully resisted Hannibal, and 
which as late as the twelfth century, under the command of its 
titular count, assisted by a Ghibelline army under the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and Mayence, inflicted such a defeat on the 
Romans that contemporary chroniclers speak of the engage- 
ment as the Cannz of the middle ages, and Machiavelli 
declares that Rome never recovered from it, nor was ever 
again thriving or populous. When the vanquished craved per- 
mission to bury their dead, the answer was, “Yes! but count 
them first.” Twenty-four years later Rome had its revenge. 
In r1g1t the Romans obtained possession of Tusculum, and 
sowed it with salt. There has been no Tusculum since, save 
ruins which barely rise above the ground, or push themselves 
through long grass. But what a prospect! Who could potter 
among bits of pavement, or pry into the distinctions of baked 
earth which help to assign the precise century of this or that 
lump of masonry, whilst the eye could rest upon the whole of 
classic Latium ? There lay the sites of Gabii and Collatia, and, 
beyond these, yet further north, Tivoli, Montecelli, Soracte, 
and all the Sabine Apennines. To the east were the Volscian 
Mountains, with Monte Pila, Rocca di Papa, Hannibal’s Camp, 
Alba Longa, and the more modern Castel Gondolfo and Marino, 
full in view. It was whilst looking upon this extensive scene 
of supreme beauty and surpassing interest that a fresh tempta- 
tiun invaded us. Why go back to Rome to-day, to-morrow, 
or even the day after? The early Roman spring, when 
auspicious, is the most delightful season of the year; and, 
repeating to ourselves the Diffugere nives, redeunt jam gramina 
campis, we resolved to saunter over hill and plain in the saddle, 
as fancy moved us. The question, “ what will Jarrett think ?” 
was answered by the conclusive rejoinder that Jarrett might 
go to the Stygian pool, and that a little change of scene and 
food at our expense would do his horses all the good in the 
world. Nor was the somewhat more weighty matter of a 
“change of things,” without a solution. One does not pass 
through a Roman winter without forming familiar acquaint- 
ances ; and we remembered that a party of these were to be 
at Tivoli on the morrow for a day and a night, Between 
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Frascati and Rome there already existed a railway, the only 
one beside that between Rome and Civita Vecchia in the 
dominions of his Holiness ; and we should be able to send 
a message thereby to our friends to bring what we needed 
to Tivoli. So resolved, we turned away, not without such 
regret as one always feels in quitting sacred ground, from 
philosophical Tusculum, bestrode our donkeys, and made for 
Frascati once more. One of the most beautiful of shepherd 
lads, whose eyes would have resembled burning coals, could 
coals retain their blackness when they burn, and whose 
long ebon hair hung from under a hat like Mercury’s in long 
careless curls over his young shoulders, came slowly down 
one of the enclosed pastures, where, with crook twice as long 
as himself, he was tending his flock in solitude, and opened for 
us a gate before our guide could anticipate him. I dropped a 
five baioccho piece into his palm. He had been singing to his 
sheep a homely roundelay of the hills. When he looked upon 
the coin he gave me gracious thanks, but, alas! he sang no 
more. Whereupon I rode along, inly meditating a Tusculan 
question of very old import. 

The rest of the morning was spent in a desultory visit to the 
Villa Aldobrandini, better known as the Villa Belvidere, Giacomo 
della Porta’s last work, which had to be completed by Fontana. 
We troubled ourselves little about the Cavaliere d’Arpino’s 
frescoes in the Casino, though it is generally understood that 
one is bound to admire them; and to this day, if 1 were put 
through a competitive examination as to the villa and its 
grounds, I could only say that I found the latter surpassingly 
lovely, and that we spent in them three exquisitely lazy hours. 
But as the day wore on it must be confessed that my com- 
panion, like myself, was carnal enough to remember the 
exceedingly sorry fare of our Frascati osteria, to the prospect 
of a renewal of which not even a repetition of the joviality of 
Pio Nono’s Zouaves could reconcile us. At parting with them 
last night we had sworn by all our gods to make another 
evening of it ; but we were as false as dicers’ oaths, and crept 
away to Albano before once again the sun sank over the 
Campagna, and sat down to a capital little supper at the Albergo 
della Posta, 

The sun was just rising when we got into the saddle the next 
morning ; and at the by no means early hour for Italy of six 
o’clock we were riding back to the Arician Viaduct. Our bourne 
was Lake Nemi, then Lake Albano, and finally Monte Cavo. 
But we could not resist turning aside to get no matter how 
passing a look at the Pope’s country villa at Castel Gondolfo, 
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though we had been told it was not worth a visit. My 
companion shared my curiosity; so, entering its courtyard 
unchallenged, dismounting, and fastening our bridles to iron 
rings, Of which there was abundant choice, we walked straight 
through the first open door we came to. There was nothing 
to tell us that the place was inhabited, and the architecture 
manifested none of that splendour which most people associate 
with Papal dwellings. There was plenty of masonry, as there 
always is in Italy ; and to English eyes no Italian villa can ever 
look diminutive. Castel Gondolfo—meaning thereby not the 
cluster of houses forming the village of that name, but the 
Pope’s summer palace—is of goodly proportions, but in 
every way unpretending; and we at first thought we must 
have made some mistake. Presently, however, a domestic 
wearing a certain self-evident air of the sacristy, attracted 
by the sound of our footsteps in the long, empty, echoing 
corridor, made his appearance, and greeted us with the 
customary urbanity of his race. Was this the summer 
residence of Pius IX., the spot where he usually spent his 
villeggiatura? “ Sicuro,’ was the answer. Yes; it was so. 
Might we see it? Certainly, if we wished ; though, he added, 
there was really nothing to see. But the Pope’s apartments ? 
Yes ; that was all that anybody could even pretend there was to 
see, and he would show us them. “ Faccino loro comodo!” a 
roundabout but extremely polite way of informing us that we 
were to put on our hats, for we might find the corridors cold, 
coming out of the sun as we had done, and were to make 
ourselves generally at home. He was quite right ; there was 
nothing to see, at least by the external eye. It was the absence 
of anything to see that was so suggestive. No poor parish 
priest could have humbler rooms than these, which formed the 
residence for four months in the year of a man who was thena 
King as well as a Pope, and whose spiritual subjects still form, 
after the Chinese, the most populous empire in the world. A 
bed, a chair, a prie-dieu, a crucifix, and a shabby bit of carpet, 
—behold the furniture and apparatus of the Pope’s bedroom at 
Castel Gondolfo. Here was Republican simplicity for you in 
the Monarch who clings to Divine Right more than all other 
Sovereigns! It may be doubted, however, if people really like 
Republican simplicity. It is a standing reproach to themselves, 
and the Czsars of this world act sagaciously, perhaps, in 
making as much of their purple as possible. The world is 
largely governed by tailors and upholsterers. 

As we rode out of the courtyard I suggested we should dash 
forward to Monte Giove, a short distance on the road to Porto 
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d’Anzio. Why? asked my companion. My reply was that 
the situation seemed inviting, and that there once stood famous 
Corioli, where Coriolanus fluttered the Volscians. ‘ You're 
wrong there, I suspect,’ he retorted, “though probably you 
can adduce quite an army of antiquaries in support of the 
theory. But remember what Pliny says, that ‘the city had not 
only perished but had left no trace ;’” and he quoted Pliny’s 
exact words, now no longer in my mind. “ And, what is more, 
remember that we must sleep somewhere to-night, and that 
we have much to see without going out of our way to imaginary 
sites.” This was unanswerable, and we trotted on towards 
Nemi. What a fairy-like yet uncanny looking lake! That 
Czsar should have thought of building a handsome villa above 
it I can readily understand ; and that, after a considerable 
outlay, he should have pulled what had been erected down 
again, is equally conceivable. For it is not a spot to live 
at. The wandering Childe Harold hit off its peculiarity with 
much precision. It does look as if its cold settled aspect 
cherished hate, and verily it sleeps like a snake, round and 
coiled into itself. If one could only get over this feeling, 
the summit of the wooded crater, whose watery bottom it 
is, would make a charming residence, and there are few 
old feudal castles that have a finer site than that of the Co- 
lonna in the little village of Nemi. One should see the Alban 
lake first, and that of Nemi afterwards, for Nemi is far the more 
beautiful of the two. Indeed, Lake Albano owes everything to 
association, which archzologists have done their best to destroy 
with their dreary dry-as-dust disquisitions and disputations 
concerning its Emzssarium. As in duty bound, we dismounted 
to see this wonderful historic outlet ; but beyond the smell of 
smoky candles I remember nothing save, it need scarcely be 
said, the more than usually oracular character of the response 
from Delphi concerning it and the Siege of Veii, two things 
which were connected in much the same way as Tenterden 
Steeple and the Goodwin Sands. Perhaps one should not 
speak with levity of so celebrated a spot; but, unfortunately, 
celebrated spots have guides and ciceroni, a hateful race, and 
they grate upon one’s nerves with their unending loquacious- 
ness, their stories got by rote, their strange jumble of true 
and false, and cheap finery of erudition. We were plagued 
by them at the Emissarium, and just as one of them was in 
the middle of the opinion of Sir Guilglelmo Jelly (Anglicé, 
Sir William Gell) upon this local subject of interest, we 
distributed our pauls and got into the saddle again, It 
was a pleasant relief to see the tranquil Franciscan monks 
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sunning themselves outside their monastery at Palazzuola, and 
not caring one baiocco piece about all the antiquities in the 
world. There is a consular tomb in the garden of their monas- 
tery about which there has been no end of learned wrangling. 
The good friars neither knew nor cared anything about it, and, 
when interrogated on the subject, observed that it was “ um 
sepolcro de’ tempi antichi.” That was quite enough for them ; 
and what is the use of bothering yourself when there are so 
many such, and you tread upon the dust of Etruscan or Latin 
heroes at every step? There is a good deal to be said for this 
view. A little knowledge is said to be a dangerous thing, but 
it is not dangerous to the imagination. Knowledge is to the 
imagination what fuel is to flame. A little feeds it; a great 
deal extinguishes it. Not that one’s bare-footed friends in their 
brown serge habits, girded with huge rosaries, possessed either 
that which feeds or that which extinguishes. They and their 
predecessors had gazed out from their vantage ground for many 
centuries over the Alban Lake, and across it at the Campagna, 
ending in one direction at Rome, in the other with the Medi- 
terranean. They go a-begging round Italy, and then they come 
back, and pray, and contemplate. A wonderful thing that 
contemplation! Like the Roman Catholic Religious Orders 
themselves, it divides itself into two categories. There is active 
contemplation and contemplative contemplation. The latter is 
deemed the higher since the less remunerative occupation, and 
approaches nearest to the Oriental Wivvana or annihilation. A 
Franciscan says little, but he “thinks a lot.’ These of 
Palazzuola were very gracious, and offered us bread and wine. 
But we wanted neither, and left them to their—contempla- 
tions, 

I doubt if there be anything in the world, if scenery and 
association be taken together, more beautiful than the ride from 
the shores of the Alban Lake, at Palazzuola, to Monte Cavo, 
the more so if one prolongs the brief journey by going round 
through Rocca di Papa. No minuteness of description, nowa- 
days so much in fashion, no accumulation of details, however 
faithfully rendered, can do justice to a succession of prospects 
abounding not only in natural loveliness, but in centuries of 
story. There are woods as leafy and as sweet, no doubt, as the 
groves, all of them once sacred to Diana, that stretch behind 
Palazzuola; there are elevations as cool and commanding as 
that of Rocca di Papa, for it is only 2500 feet above the sea; 
there are hollows as smooth and undulating, in all likelihood, as 
Hannibal’s Camp; there are views, though not many, as 
extensive as that obtained from the wall of the garden of Monte 
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Cavo’s Monastery. But at the foot of the leafy mountain we 
had just ascended there lay the lakes of Nemi and Albano, and 
the villages of Albano, Lariccia, Castel Gondolfo, and Genzano. 
Beyond was the great plain of Latium, the scene of one 
half of a great epic poem. It was all spread out before 
me, on a map not of an inch to a mile, but league for league, 
tale quale, as the Italians say, precisely just as A2neas saw it, and 
Turnus, and their poet-historian. Monte Artemisio thrusts up 
an untimely shoulder to hide the Pontine Marshes ; but you can 
follow the whole classic sea-line from Antium to modern Civita 
Vecchia, along a darkly wooded coast sixty miles long. Lavi- 
nium, Ardea, Ostia, Czre, Laurentum, there they all are, or 
were, the shadows of great names. The Sabine Hills, forming 
themselves into the neatest of natural amphitheatres, hem in 
Tusculum, Tibur,—our modern Tivoli,—and Gabii. There soars 
Soracte, there stands gel/idus Algidus. 

It is not often one is repaid for climbing, but nothing save 
foul weather can disappoint the wayfarer who ascends Monte 
Cavo. And is it nothing to ascend a Hill of Triumph, even if 
secondary, but only secondary, to that of the Capitol, which was 
once trodden by the great Cesar himself? Once there arose 
upon this very spot the Temple of Jupiter Latialis ; and its ruins 
survived till nearly the date of the French Revolution, when 
Cardinal York, the brother of Prince Charlie, appropriated them 
and with them rebuilt the Church of the Passionist Monastery 
that has dispossessed Jove. The day was favourable to our 
desires, and we gazed long and silently upon the matchless 
panorama. The sun shone brightly and even hotly, though in 
passing through Rocca di Papa we had to dismount and lead 
our horses, owing to the slippery condition of the steep ascent, 
induced by a sharp night’s frost. Between Rocca di Papa and 
Monte Cavo, and beyond Hannibal’s Camp, the woods swarmed 
with snowdrops, the largest and whitest I ever saw, though the 
chestnut woods were in places fast coming into leaf. 

Our business was now to descend to Albano by a different 
and shorter route, and thence make the best of our way, after 
luncheon, back to Frascati. Our path lay through woodlands, 
which we determined to penetrate, if only because a celebrated 
instructor says no one ought to do so unaccompanied by a 
guide. The Priore of the Monastery of Monte Cavo sent a 
lay brother with us for a portion of the way; but, partly 
on account of our extreme confidence, and partly because he 
did not much relish having to climb the hill again, he soon 
agreed with us that it was quite impossible for us to go 
wrong, and bade us farewell. For a time we seemed to 
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prosper. By degrees, however, the path, though it became 
broader, grew more rugged, and by-and-by assumed the 
aspect of a dry current. Finally it ceased to have any 
aspect at all, and was neither track nor empty stream, and we 
were in the middle of a wood of seemingly interminable extent. 
The obstinacy of man is proverbial ; and therefore I need 
scarcely say we did not turn back. We had to dismount and 
lead our horses ; and shortly this simple operation was ex- 
changed for the far more difficult and intricate one of forcing a 
way for them and ourselves. But they were docile and long- 
suffering ; and, after a monotonous but exciting fight with 
nature for about an hour and a half, we found ourselves once 
more in the open. We had had to push our way through the 
brushwood where it was least dense, and in the end all notion 
of direction had been abandoned for the one consuming idea of 
“ getting out of this.” We were nowat a considerable elevation, 
and on a sort of scrubby moorland, with ground rising on our 
left. We believed this to be Algidus, and were right in the 
surmise. Albano was nowhere in sight, or any town or village. 
There were no habitations, no human forms to be seen, even no 
sheep. But it was very beautiful, and we did not complain. 
Our only lament was that our flasks were empty, for we had 
counted upon being at Albano long before this. Path was 
there none ; but there was a mountain torrent bed, and this time 
a real not a sham one, but quite empty of water. It had the 
natural advantage of leading downward, so we trusted ourselves 
to it. For an hour this was our high road, and I can only 
attribute it to sound Roman legs, and, perhaps, careful handling, 
that neither of our horses came to grief. At the end of 
that time my companion exclaimed there was a town in sight. 
And there was, but it was not Albano, nor any town that either 
of us had seen before. But ahead of us were sheep, and by-and- 
by there was a shepherd. The town was Velletri, about seven 
miles away. Such was his information. We laughed, as well we 
might, for we were altogether out of our bearings. We could 
see the high road plainly enough which leads from Albano to 
Velletri, and thence to Naples and Capua; part, in fact, of the 
famous Via Appia. But the shepherd told us we could not hit 
the road with any certainty, save at a place about a mile this 
side of Velletri ; and it was clear enough that, if we attempted 
to join it at any point nearer to Albano, we should only expose 
ourselves to a repetition of the experience from which we had 
but recently, and so thankfully, emerged. There was nothing 
for it, therefore, but to push on to Velletri, bait there, then 
return to Albano by the high road, make no more plans, but 
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leave our future saddle-journeying through Latium to. the 
benignant chapter of accidents. 

Rome, 190-.—Of the transformation, not for the better as it 
seems to me, Rome itself has undergone, I have said perhaps 
more than enough. But once get beyond its now vulgarised 
suburbs, and little would need to be changed in the foregoing 
description of the Roman Campagna and the Castelli Romani 
as they were forty years ago. The Terrace at Frascati, whence 
one looks across some twelve miles of kaleidoscopic loveliness 
to Rome, and after sundown still plainly sees the dome of 
Saint Peter’s when all beside is curtained by drooping night, 
is perhaps somewhat more cared for than of .old; but the 
groups of young priests from the various Colleges thereabout, 
the picturesque nurses from the Sabine hills, andthe lively 
children of all ages, that used to gather there of a sunny 
morning, still enliven the spot, and induce a delicious sense 
of doing-nothing in an agreeable manner even in folk of 
restless Northern blood. Veronica herself ceases, in such 
enchanting atmosphere, to do anything or think of anything, 
but willingly sits smiling at the children who, there as elsewhere, 
seem to be ‘peculiarly attracted by her. Neither does she hesi- 
tate, if she wants some special information about the stately 
Villas and spacious gardens that overhang Frascati, to ask 
for it from one of the clerical groups. Delighted to hear a 
foreigner talk their tongue so impeccably, they vie with each 
other in telling her all she wants to know, and a good deal more, 
and we thus become friends with the. people, both pagan and 
sacred, of the place. Lamia says she wishes she were a nurse- 
maid from Sora or Norba, or, for that matter, even a young 
neophyte for Holy Orders, so that she might live never doing 
anything in this narcotic neighbourhood ; overlooking the fact 
that all is not sunshine and loitering on drowsy terraces even 
for those she thus envies. Wearestill in the month of March ; 
withal, we have to resort to sunshades sometimes, or, better 
still, to the ilex groves of one of the Villas close at hand. They 
seem slowly mouldering away from generations of disuse, and the 
marble or travestine ruins of the plashing fountains, like the stone 
steps that lead up from cascade to cascade, are surrendered to 
the tender grace and greenery of moss and lichen. But the 
water foams and falls just as abundantly as when, in the days 
of Papal nepotism, wealthy, cultivated, semi-Pagan Cardinals, 
like the one who made a home for Winckelmann at the Villa 
Albani outside the Porta Salaria, came hither and passed 
lettered summers in the halls of their own building and gardens 
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of their own design. Their scarlet hats still hang from the ceilings 
of vast halls ; and their wise, graceful leisure still seems to haunt 
the rooms in which they once dwelt, prayed, and pored over 
newly disinterred gems and statues. He was not far wrong who 
said that, for choice, he would be a beautiful woman from 
seventeen to thirty, a successful General from thirty to fifty, 
and a Cardinal for the rest of his days. But of course he was 
thinking of Cardinals as they were in the days of Leo X., 
Julius II., and Sextus V., not as they are to-day, extremely 
pious and rather pinched for means. Were there ordinary 
creature comforts, or what spoilt sybaritic people from the 
North consider such, to be had at Frascati, it would be a much 
more agreeable Head Quarters than Rome, over and above its 
being far more healthy. But the “ Hotel” that has been built 
since olden days is as little attractive within as it looks inviting 
without ; and, though one can be at the Baths of Diocletian in 
fifty minutes by the railway that runs across the Campagna, the 
train service is as inconvenient and unserviceable as most things 
of the sort in modern megalomaniac Italy. It is a comfort 
to get beyond the reach of the attempt to rival England and 
France in material expedients, and to move among little towns 
and villages that have not yet been smitten with the ambition 
to imitate at a pitiable distance the material manifestations of 
wealthier lands. 

I was curious to see to what extent Tivoli had succumbed to 
the influence of what in popular parlance is called Progress ; 
but though it too is now connected with Rome by what is to all 
intents and purposes a railway, it had suffered but small hurt, 
though there were indications that it would shortly do so. 
When I first slept at the little inn, in a brick-paved room 
immediately outside whose open .window stood the. lovely 
Temple of the Sibyl, its only visitors were artists from the 
Eternal City, and occasional travellers; and the walls of 
its one sitting-room told what manner of men were these 
fitfully coming guests. They were covered with the fancies 
of those who emptied their wine-flasks and smoked their. pipes 
within them. Every haphazard whim that flits through the 
painter’s brain was represented on some square inch or other: 
of that diminutive rectangular room. Love, of course, was the 
protagonist; love in raptures, love in despair, love sighing; 
kneeling, and embracing ; love in every stage and attitude; the 
ruling’; passion, in paint or pencil, in every conceivable phase; 
But fighting likewise was well: represented, with pretorian guards, 
slaves, chains, servitude, and death. Merriment, too, was:pictured 
lavishly, in jovial-looking fellows roaring with laughter, in huge 
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pipes emitting volumes of smoke, accompanied by interminable 
drinking. Sometimes the artist had drunk more Falernian than 
was good for him, and his fancies had grown—well, a trifle 
voluptuous. But these had been treated by some late comer in 
palimpsest fashion, and had practically been obliterated. All 
of them had now disappeared under a Parisian wall-paper. 
When I told Lamia of the change, she exclaimed, as did Uncle 
Toby when, after speaking respectfully of the Rebel Archangel, 
he was reminded that the Devil was damned long ago,—‘“ I’m 
sorry for it!” 

Probably few English people are familiar even with the 
name of Pietro Cossa. But his / Borgia, Nerone, and other 
tragedies hold the Italian stage, and deserve to do so, both by 
their dramatic action and their literary merit. I remember 
giving some account of them in an English magazine, many 
years ago, probably with little or no effect. But I pointed out 
to Veronica, who is well instructed in such things, a graceful 
tablet let into the walls of the Sibyl, recording that Pietro Cossa 
used to come there frequently and write his plays. What a 
contrast there is between the reverence felt by all classes in 
Italy for persons of literary distinction, and the general in- 
difference regarding them entertained in England! In the 
Subalpine Realm men do not receive homage for wealth or 
titles, but for what they have done in literature, music, or paint- 
ing. I remember walking up to Bellosguardo to see if a hospit- 
able friend of mine, the widow of an English Ambassador whose 
father before him had filled a similar post early in the nineteenth 
century, had returned from Sicily to her beautiful Villa and 
garden, both so much indebted to her energy and taste. I 
rang at her door, a domestic peered from the topmost 
story, and called out, “ Chi é?” (Who is it?) The gardener, 
who was pruning hard-by, whose beard was of several days’ 
growth, and who, I am sure, could neither read nor write, threw 
up his arms in indignation, and replied, before I myself could 
answer, “ Hé! Ji Gran Poeta!’’ His oratorical exaggeration 
caused me to smile. But his exclamation, as far as he was 
concerned, was perfectly sincere, and typical of the mental 
attitude of the race whose gondoliers recite the poetry of 
Tasso, and who speak of Florence as the City of Dante. One’s 
own countrymen do not thus honour the mind. Were an 
English Sovereign to visit a King of Italy or a President of the 
French Republic, it is certain that among the guests invited to 
meet him would be men distinguished in the Arts and Sciences. 
Were such visits to be returned, I will be bound to say that in 
the long catalogue of the invited no such names would be 
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found. Perhaps one who cannot possibly be thought to have 
any personal grievance to express may be allowed to note 
the above contrast, and to regret it. One has no wish to see 
poets, painters, sculptors, architects and musicians confounded 
with State officials. But if an example of esteem for what is 
specially estimable were delicately and tactfully set by the 
Throne, it would be imitated, by degrees, by the nation at large, 
whose state would thereby become more gracious. 

The mention of that lovely Villa at Bellosguardo recalls to 
me the time, twenty years since, when the diplomatist I have 
referred to presided over the English Embassy in Rome, and 
extended to me within it, and in its delightful garden, since then 
much curtailed in size, the most agreeable hospitality. He was 
an Englishman of Englishmen, of the old school of charming 
manners, flavoured by occasional downrightness of speech. I 
inquired of him, one day, if it was true that, as I had been 
told, Depretis, then Prime Minister of Italy, asked him in 
the course of an important diplomatic colloquy, what, in cer- 
tain circumstances, Russia would do, and that he had replied, 
“Russia be damned!” A smile broke over his face as he 
confessed, ‘(I am afraid it is.’ There has been worse diplo- 
macy than that on critical occasions, 

When one lets oneself wander in a labyrinth of reminis- 
cences, one runs the risk of seeming to be devoid of purpose, 
and perhaps I have been meandering in that futile fashion. 
But did we not yield to a kindred temptation, when, in our drive 
from Tivoli to Subiaco, and halting for the sake of our horses at 
Vicovaro, we went afoot, as I had done in my younger days, 
in search of Horace’s Sabine Farm? Yet howcan any one find 
himself on the banks of the Digentia: 


Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus— 


and not try to persuade himself that he, he at last, has verily 
discovered the spot where the best boon companion that ever 
lived laid down his choicest Massic pressed from the grape in 
the Consulship of Manlius. At Subiaco one is on firmer 
ground ; for in the picturesque Convent, approached through 
ilex woods above the town, is still the Sacro Speco of Saint 
Benedict, and likewise a small body of Benedictines, whose 
Priore begged me to stay with them as long as I would, 
whenever | wanted either to meditate or to write. Whereupon, 
Lamia, much to his delectation, for he had some acquaintance 
with English, having sojourned for a time at the affiliated 
Benedictine Monastery designed by Pugin, at Ramsgate, 
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quoted the following stanzas, to which Veronica listened once 
more with patient and philosophic smile : 


“ Father, farewell! Be not distressed, 
And take my vow ere I depart, 
To found a Convent in my breast, 
And keep a cloister in my heart.” 


And I have kept my vow. For when 
The cuckoo chuckles o’er his theft, 

When throstles sing again, again, 
And runnels gambol down the cleft, 


With these 1 roam, I sing with those, 

And, should the world with smile or jeers 
Provoke or lure, my lids I close, 
And draw a cowl about my ears. 


THE OBSERVATIONS OF A CONTINEN- 
TAL STUDENT ON AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


IT is with the very greatest diffidence that I begin some remarks 
respecting the Americans. This diffidence has been inspired 
by five unbroken years of sojourn in the United States, and 
these five years have only confirmed the impressions received 
on the first day of landing. The Americans are filled with 
such an implicit and absolute confidence in their Union 
and in their future success, that any remark other than 
laudatory is positively unacceptable to the majority of 
them. We have had innumerable opportunities of hearing 
public speakers in America cast doubts upon the very existence 
of God and of Providence; question the historic nature or 
veracity of the whole fabric of Christianity ; but never has it been 
our fortune to catch the slightest whisper of doubt, the slightest 
want of faith in the chief God of America, in the unbounded 
belief in the future of America. The habit which is common 
to all Americans of lumping all the countries of modern Europe 
together into the half-contemptuous name, “the old country,” 
has at last, by a persistent and constant association of ideas, filled 
every citizen of the United States with the conviction that 
America alone is the young, the fresh, and better-equipped 
country. Europe is considered to be an agglomeration of 
nations of petty extent, already economically effete, and bound 
within a very short period of time to collapse before the vigorous 
onslaught of American energy. One circumstance especially 
strikes the stranger newly landed on American shores. He may 
in Europe have travelled through France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, England, but nowhere will he be pressed to vouchsafe 
an opinion as to what he thinks of those countries. Immediately 
he sets foot in America he will be asked how he likes the 
country, but he must not be led to regard these questions as 
anything but rhetorical, for nothing but laudatory superlatives 
are expected in reply. 
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To say a few words of America itself, Peschel and many 
other eminent geographers have long agoproved that the northern 
American continent as a continent is, physiographically speaking, 
very much inferior to Europe. A number of the most valuable 
cereals, as well as other edible plants, the vine, &c., will either 
not grow thereat all, or grow in very restricted quantities. The 
mountains and rivers cannot compare either in number or size 
with their respective counterparts in Europe. Geo-politically it 
is certain that America is placed in both a new and an inferior 
position. If there is one thing which follows with absolute and 
indubitable clearness from European history it is the fact, that 
each nation in modern Europe was made infinitely less by its own 
spontaneous efforts than by the necessity of averting the hostility 
and aggression, military and otherwise, of its own immediate 
neighbours. Every European nation has been built up by 
struggle and fight, and the great countries of Europe have become 
great, not owing to some supposed racial excellence, but simply 
and exclusively as the outcome of the struggles imposed upon 
them by their geo-political position. We might compose a 
scale of European grandeur, and it would be clearly seen that 
those peoples that have had the least fight to maintain them- 
selves stand lowest and have made least progress. Each square 
foot of European soil has cost thousands, not to say hundreds 
of thousands of European lives. The sweat and tears of 
generations have fertilised every square inch of European 
territory. The Union, on the other hand, has been placed 
ever since the War of American Independence (the decisive 
factor in which had been French intervention) in an entirely 
different position. The geo-political necessity of fighting for 
every rood of land during centuries has never existed in America. 
Territories such as in Europe would have taken untold years 
to conquer and annex, were acquired by the Union in a few 
months. To sum up, the Union is neighbourless ; no enemy 
threatens it in the north, no enemy threatens it in the east, 
none in the west, and there is no menace of importance in the 
south. This cardinal circumstance differentiates American 
history completely from European history, and in attempting 
to draw any analogy from European to American, or from 
American to European history, the utmost caution must be 
observed. The reader, remembering the importance necessarily 
to be attached to fight and struggle against enemies as the 
formative agent of historical progress, will ask whence then 
comes the undeniable energy so characteristic of the people of 
the United States? In reality the question is answered by a 
consideration of the Foreigner, as one of the richest types 
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of History. The Americans, so far as the majority is con- 
cerned, are still what in every European country would be 
considered foreigners. That is, if we leave out the negroes, 
the mass of white men in America are unable to trace 
their family beyond the grandfather as eoming from American 
stock. Such people in Europe still rank as foreigners, and in 
this sense the majority of Americans are foreigners and still 
participate naturally in the characteristic energy and vitality so 
peculiar to the foreigner. 

We now come to the third great difference between America 
and Europe, and that is the American woman. In Europe 
despite the numerous attempts at feminism—a movement which 
might be more aptly termed defeminisation of the woman—the 
woman has still kept with more or less success and grace her 
position as a mother, ruler of the household, and wife—that 
domestic Trinity which is the chief credo of her life. In her 
attitude towards the man she does indeed recognise that he is 
from certain points of view of the social economy and of social 
ethics her master, and the mastery she wants to exercise over 
him she naturally seeks to win not by superior masterfulness 
but by greater grace and womanliness. The greatest European 
poets have long typified her in the poetical forms of Penelope, 
Marguerite, Ophelia, and a few others that attach man both 
physically and mentally with an unshakable passion by means 
of the most naive womanliness proper. Had Homer made 
Ulysses fall the victim of the charms of Calypso, or had Goethe 
made the love of Faust a haughty hyper-educated princess, both 
would have spoiled their masterpieces for ever. 

We can now turn our attention to what constitutes the third 
great difference between America and Europe. We find that 
in the United States the attitude of woman to man is essentially 
altered. The American woman, especially in the course of the 
last fifty years, has assumed an outward tone and an internal 
attitude diametrically opposed to what it is customary to esteem 
feminine in Europe. The old-world naiveté of Europe appears 
to her quite out of date, the retiring dignity, the restraint, the 
self-effacement of the European woman is repugnant to her. 
Her ambition is to win the recognition of her bright intelli- 
gence ; she likes to pass for a person of energetic nerve, ready 
at a moment’s notice for action of every description. The 
incessant craving for movement has taken hold of her even 
more strongly than it has taken hold of the American man. 
She cannot stand being stationary. We have often heard in 
America the singular remark that the Americans are attached to 
family life. The incredible host of boarding-houses with which 
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the land is eaten up, would seem but a poor proof of that state- 
ment. There is probably little exaggeration in saying that the 
burthen of latent contempt heaped by the gentry in England 
upon the middle class, is in America heaped by woman upon 
man. In both cases we meet with the same passive acceptance, 
the same absence of all spirit of revolt. The brighter the Ame- 
rican wife, the more overwhelming her conversation, the greater 
her anxiety to augment her knowledge, the more joyous is her 
submerged spouse. He is proud of her superiority and submits 
thereto unquestioningly, not to say with satisfaction. But the 
evils of this over-mentalisation of the American woman, of this 
hyper-galvanisation of her energy are now no longer the theme 
of foreign inveighings alone. Of late years they have been 
pointed out in condemnatory spirit by American women them- 
selves. It must indeed be feared that this cultivation of a 
fierce energy is beyond the ré/e of woman, and bids fair to cul- 
minate finally in her absolute physical breakdown. It also misses 
its mark, for nothing is shown more clearly by statistics than that 
the number of distinguished women-workers in America in the 
domains of art, letters, and science is ludicrously small compared 
with the number of brilliant women-authors and women- 
painters of Europe. Wecannot fail to note the vast dispro- 
portion between the all but frantic passion with which the 
humanities and arts are cultivated in America, and the number 
of successes produced, Even among the Americans themselves 
the number of their really great women is confessed to be 
exceedingly restricted. They have not yet had their Sophie 
Germain, their George Eliot, their Georges Sand, their Madame 
de Staél. 

One of the most serious questions which clouds the already 
threatening future of America, is the breakdown of American 
maternity. The problem is of too painful a nature here to be 
discussed, but statistics reveal that the United States can in no- 
wise depend for its future prosperity upon the offspring of its 
own women. We speak of course of American women bred 
and born. The recent immigrant does not form part of the 
question. But it is already well known that America depends 
for the increase of its population upon a continuous inflow of 
alien immigration, without which the population would already 
be certainly stationary and_would in the future most assuredly 
decline. In Europe the great problems have been what we 
may well call vertical problems. They have, as a rule, depended 
upon some difference between the upper and lower strata of 
society. Where these differences could not be amicably settled, 
they have given rise to social revolutions. In America the 
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problem is on the contrary horizontal, it is the problem of the 
antagonism between man and woman, and cannot be solved by 
an appeal to force. Only the educational means of solution 
remains, and this offers only the most dubious prospects of 
success. From the European standpoint it is quite clear that 
the American woman has taken up her whole attitude owing to 
the absolute want of all class-systems in America. In Europe 
the triple division into nobility, bourgeoisie, and peasantry gives 
the women her distinct sphere of action mental and moral. 
In America there being no such class division, the woman has 
lost all means of social perspective. She is rooted upon no 
broad basis whatever ; she has no concrete foundation beneath 
her feet, and it is, to say the least of it, most problematical 
whether education can furnish that basis, that sense of position 
without which woman is incapable of finding her social bearings. 
It is hopeless to attempt to offer any solution of this grave and 
immense problem. Many a state has been brought to ruin by 
its women. The Spartan married woman, a typical example of 
feminism in the worst sense, certainly contributed as much or 
more to the downfall of her country as did the hetaerae to the 
collapse of Athens. 

We have now to consider, if somewhat rapidly, the salient 
characteristics of the American man. It is needless to show, 
having pointed out as we have, the three fundamental 
differences which must of necessity render every organ of 
American social life different from that of Europe, that the 
American man differs essentially from the Europeanman. His 
energy and push are well known, his readiness for constant 
change, his quickness in grasping practical facts, his eagerness 
in collecting knowledge ; these are general and certain facts. If 
the American is un-European, he is certainly to a far higher 
degree un-English ; this is already marked by his un-English 
love of system and method. He has the deepest respect for 
knowledge ; we know it from the immense sums of money 
lavished in America upon educational benefaction ; we know it 
from the crowds of American students who flock east to fill the 
German universities. From Germany the American has imported 
much of the Germanic systemisation of learning ; he has brought 
home and to some degree acclimatised the German scientific 
monograph. His passion for ordered system is borne out in the 
immense output of bibliographical publications, and the elaborate 
indexes which accompany every American work with the 
slightest pretence to serious interest. On the other hand the 
American man is lacking in natural completeness. We may 
say that each nation has the women it merits. The Americans 
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have been unable to create that form of womanhood which in 
Europe is esteemed best. The American consequently lacks 
many of the influences which such women alone can bring to 
bear. His development is far too rapid. He springs into 
manhood far too quickly, and jumps out of it again with too 
great rapidity. This same rapidity characterises all his doings. 
His patience even is rapid ; it is, as Alphonse Karr has so wittily 
said, immense, “mats pas pour longtemps.” To summarise, he 
lacks that great regulator of our inner steadiness, a well-balanced 
emotional life ; and this renders him incapable of applying all 
his heart or all his intellect to any one thing for any considerable 
time. He is indeed sensation-ridden to an extreme, and his 
individuality is, with the exception of many a high-strung New 
Englander, really poorly developed. 

This latter affirmation, we are well aware, cannot fail to be 
most indignantly combated by most Americans. It is, however, 
to the impartial observer, quite clear that two types alone have 
developed, and can possibly develop, in the United States 
—the politician and the commercial man. Of literary and 
artistic individualities there is very little trace indeed, once we 
except such Americans as have by long sojourn on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic become partially or completely de-Ameri- 
canised. We need only mention such names as Henry James, 
Whistler, and Marion Crawford. Literature is the make of 
intense personalities, and it is to the lack of such personalities, 
and not to the youth of the Union, that America’s failure to 
accomplish great things in art and letters is due. It is also 
exceedingly doubtful whether a nation having no native language 
of its own can rise to a first place in literature. As Austria has 
not surpassed Germany in letters, as Scotland has not surpassed 
England, so America has not surpassed Europe. 

We have pointed out the three great differences which for ever 
mark the American as a nation apart. It must have been clear 
to the reader that these are not the peculiarities of a supposed 
Anglo-Saxon “race,” but the outcome of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the American nation and civilisation have 
developed. In manyrespects the Americans are more antipathetic 
to England than to the rest of Europe, a fact to which we shall 
revert in considering the political prospects of America. For 
once and all the reader must sacrifice the theory of race with 
which all, or almost all, the modern popular works on history are 
indissolubly blended. America, as we have seen, owes infinitely 
more, in fact everything, to the constant influx of foreigners 
than to any supposititious strain of semi-Teutonic blood among 
its original settlers. The absence of individuality is due not to 
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the unoriginal character of the Anglo-Saxon race—England 
certainly cannot be said to be deficient in strong personalities 
—but to the complete isolation in which America finds herself 
from all hostile foreign intercourse. It would be easier for 
America to establish a filial relation with any other European 
nation than to maintain her cousinship with the English. 
Perhaps, save for the chance identity of language, no two 
nations are more absolutely and irreconcilably dissimilar than 
are the Americans and the English. 

Let us pass on, now that we have pointed out the principal 
social features of America, to a very brief consideration of what 
may possibly await her upon her political career. 

The ever-increasing exploitation of the Far East, the rapid 
rise of the Japanese to the position of a first-class naval and 
industrial Power, the awakening of the Chinese from their 
recluse-like slumber of two thousand years to fresh economic 
activity, which is now confidently predicted, are circumstances 
which may profoundly modify the present political geography 
of the globe. America will certainly be the first country to 
feel the effects of the change. She will be in very much the 
same position in which England stood at the close of the 
fifteenth century. That is to say, she would become the centre 
of all the economic movement of the world, of a world much 
more extensive than it was in the days of Columbus, and of far 
keener commercial activities. America would become the focus 
of trade, very possibly she might, with rising prosperity, become 
the focus of the hatred of many rivals, a hatred which would 
save her from the intellectual stagnation which we have seen 
to be the invariable concomitant of riches which have been 
easily won without struggle or strife. We see in this that America 
would certainly have greater reasons for incurring the enmity 
of England, whose geo-political position would be vastly 
impaired by the increasing welfare of America. We should 
then have additional proof of how easily the fictitious bond of 
consanguinity would be broken asunder, when real and tangible 
interests come into play. England would be opposed to 
America both in the Atlantic and in the Pacific. The same 
struggles which England had to sustain against Holland, 
France, and Spain, America will have to sustain upon a far 
grander scale. When Panama becomes the centre about which 
the whole world gravitates, America, we may be convinced, 
will not be left to enjoy the possession of the isthmus in peace 
and to reap therefrom advantages at the cost of all the other 
European Powers. If she should come into contact with the 
whole of Europe, into hostile contact, the result would hardly 
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be dubious. We have at all times insisted upon the futility of 
all calculations in history based upon numbers to the disregard 
of quality, but what would be the result for America if a struggle 
in which she would have to face the confederate quality and 
four hundred million inhabitants of Europe? It is only after 
a secular war against Europe, the course of which would pro- 
foundly modify the whole American character, that America 
could hope to win her independence from European dictation. 

After the somewhat sharp criticism which we have passed 
upon much that is American, we hope that we have at least 
established our claim to perfect sincerity, and our readers will 
certainly give us credit for speaking the truth, when we say 
that we are of opinion that, despite her serious drawbacks, 
America has solved ideals, moral and social, which European 
nations have in vain endeavoured to attain. Many of the 
popular myths which are in Europe substituted for a true know- 
ledge of the American character are most hopelessly incorrect. 
Perhaps the most characteristic of all the current legends 
attaching to the American is the legend of the almighty dollar. 
In Europe it is commonly supposed that all the five senses of 
the American are concentrated to form a sixth sense—the 
sense of dollar-grabbing. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Years of residence in America have convinced us of 
the fact that, while America is no doubt the country where 
most money is earned, it is probably the country where least 
value is really attached to money. Wealth raises up no spiked 
railings of social distinction, and generosity is, perhaps, more 
general than in any other country of the world. Money is 
easily acquired, and in the acquisition of money alone does 
American talent find the outlet which it cannot find in artistic 
and literary channels. There is a general atmosphere of 
urbanity and hospitality pervading the whole country which is 
delightful to the stranger fresh landed from Europe; this 
atmosphere is far more real and far more genuine than any- 
thing of the kind to be found in the Old World. To 
what is it to be attributed? The social palisades within 
which most European households are doubly and_ triply 
entrenched are non-existent ; there is no pride of caste which 
fences about the access to a house, and a stranger, provided 
he makes himself liked, may very well be asked anywhere. 
This is the rosy side of democracy. But what is the true 
cause of this general urbanity and good-fellowship? Is it not 
in great part due to the preponderance of the foreign element ? 
The same social tone will be found in Europe in summer 
watering-places and in places where strangers are gathered 
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together. Here for a while an artificial atmosphere of con- 
tentment, freedom from care and from restraint is created, and 
people make the best of one another without too deep a regard 
for all the little social bolts and bars which separate them in 
normal times. This is the prevailing atmosphere of America. 
The freedom of the American woman also supplies another 
undoubted charm to American life, although we have seen at 
what a heavy price that charm is purchased. 

The reader may have gathered what our opinion is about 
any future Americanisation of Europe, an idea, fantastic and 
absurd as it may appear in the eyes of the citizens of the Old 
World, very generally prevalent in the New World. It is very 
hard for the European to enter sufficiently into the American 
frame of mind to have any conception of what is the real Ameri- 
can mental attitude towards Europe. The American looks upon 
the great European Powers very much in the same way as we 
Europeans look upon the minor States of the Balkan peninsula. 
He cannot conceive that Europe, unless federated into a kind 
of United European States, should be able to offer any resist- 
ance to American onslaughts. He has no vestige of an idea 
of the individuality, and hence vitality, of every country of 
modern Europe, much less does he see that this individualisa- 
tion of the various parts of Europe is an increasing, and not a 
decreasing, phenomenon, and that by means thereof Europe 
will only increase in strength. None of the countries of 
modern Europe can be said, when taken separately, to have 
achieved complete success, but their individual successes com- 
bined together build up a perfect and invincible whole. 
Europe as a whole has been completely successful. The lesser 
nations such as Bulgaria, Servia, Denmark, and Roumania, 
are asserting more and more loudly their claim to be 
considered as independent units. These claims will not be 
crushed and overwhelmed by the wave of Imperialism which 
is now passing over Europe. Should the Great Powers 
endeavour to grind them into subservience, Europe may again 
see a repetition of its Plataea and its Salamis. We may con- 
fidently predict that these minor nations will, in the near future, 
win recognition among the other great countries of Europe, 
and that they will develop independent, new, and complex 
types of civilisation. 

We cannot deny that a close study of American history and 
American institutions inspires us with far more apprehensions 
as to a sound development of America in the future than with 
fear for the fortunes of Europe. The path of America is 
strewn with stumbling-blocks, which it will require her utmost 
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ingenuity to circumvent or to surmount. The main difficulty 
in any attempt to raise the Union to the height of the most 
commanding nation of the world, is in her geo-political position, 
All Europe has been made by incessant conflicts, both military, 
intellectual, religious, and economic, between neighbouring 
States. Of these conflicts the Americans, as long as they 
observe the Monroe Doctrine, can undergo only one description: 
the economic conflict with Europe. Consequently, America 
can under no circumstances energise all the powers and forces 
of her social and political organism to the extent that has been 
achieved in Europe. In fact, the Monroe Doctrine acts for 
America the part played for China by the Great Wall : it isolates 
and stagnates her. Should that wall be removed ; should the 
Americans give up the Monroe Doctrine ; should they enter 
on secular conflicts with Europe, then, and then alone, will they 
be able, in case of success, to aggrandise themselves to a Power 
of the first rank, or eventually of unique greatness. It is 
Salamis and Plataea that make nations intellectual, heroic, 
really great. When the Greeks began establishing vast public 
libraries at Alexandria and elsewhere, they had long fallen from 
their ancient grandeur. 

EMIL REICH. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE COLONIES AND PREFERENTIAL TRADE 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers, and particularly 
our colonial readers, to a debate in the House of Lords on 
March 3, as it affordsa striking example of the tactics of the 
Party of Prejudice in fighting the Policy of Preference. The 
discussion was initiated by Lord Beauchamp, who senten- 
tiously moved for “ papers” in reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statements at Birmingham on May 15, and at Glasgow on 
October 6 of last year, that the Colonies had made an 
“offer” of Preferential Tariffs to the Mother Country. In 
the course of a truly portentous disquisition to a somnolent 
audience, the speaker laboured to prove from Blue Books and 
elsewhere, that this “ offer” existed solely in the imagination of 
the late Colonial Secretary—there had been no “ offer” from 
New Zealand, but merely “something in the nature of a bar- 
gain ;” while the fact that out of the twenty-one Parliaments of 
the British Empire only that of Manitoba had passed a Reso- 
lution in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, showed the indif- 
ference of Greater Britain. This absurd argument affords 
another illustration of what we pointed out in a previous 
number, viz., that the silence of Colonial Parliaments can be 
interpreted as a sign of apathy, just as their approbation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s progamme would be violently denounced by 
Lord Beauchamp and Co. as “an unwarrantable interference 
in the domestic concerns of the Mother Country,” or as “a 
selfish effort to benefit themselves at the expense of our starving 
millions.” After such an opening it is scarcely surprising that 
Lord Beauchamp should have approved Germany’s action in 
penalising Canada for giving a Preference to British imports, 
and he is evidently prepared to entertain Germany’s claim to 
enjoy any commercial privilege which may be accorded to the 
Mother Country by the daughter nations—and yet he resents 
being called a Little Englander! Having set out to show that 
there were no “offers” of Preference, the speaker plunged 
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existing Preferential Tariffs were useless to Great Britain, much 
stress being laid on the increase of Canada’s trade with other 
Powers, while ridicule was poured on New Zealand because her 
Preference takes the form of a surtax on foreign goods. Lord 
Beauchamp closed his pitiful observations with the usual clap- 
trap about the danger of substituting “ brittle ties of gold and 
interest for the ties of enthusiasm, loyalty and love which at 
present did bind the Colonies to the Mother Country.” You 
might as well say that marriages founded on affection are 
corrupted by marriage settlements. 


The Duke of Marlborough, the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, had no difficulty in laying Lord Beauchamp on his 
back. He reminded the House of the famous Resolutions 
unanimously passed by the Premiers of the self-governing 
Colonies at the Coronation Conference, which we reproduce 
textually : 


(1) That this Conference recognises that the principle of Preferential Trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas 
should stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several parts, 
strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the 
Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free Trade as 
between the Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond the sea. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within the 
Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already adopted 
such a’ policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give substantial 
Preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. 

(4) That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on his Majesty's 
Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom Preferential 
treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies either by exemption 
from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed (our italics). 

(5) That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 
to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the principle of 
the resolution, and to request them to take such measures as may be necessary 
to give effect to it. 


The Duke of Marlborough added that the Canadian Ministers 
had gone a step further, as they had written a Memorandum, 
which was also in the Blue Book, containing the following 
passage : ‘‘ From the beginning of the proceedings the Canadian 
Ministers have claimed that, in consideration of a substantial 
Preference, Canadian food products should be exempted in the 
United Kingdom from duties recently imposed. Representations 
to this effect previously made by the High Commissioner of 
Canada, were supplemented by the Ministers both in writing 
and in personal interviews.” This seemed to be a sufficiently 
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definite “offer” on the part of one Colony, even though the 
Colonies generally had not made us the definite offer that they 
would give us something if we gave them something in return ; 
but they had given us, as a pledge oi their earnestness in this 
matter, Preferences “ which were neither inconsiderable nor by 
any means valueless.” In 1891, the Canadian Parliament had 
unanimously adopted an Address asking the Imperial Govern- 
ment to denounce the Belgian and German Treaties which 
prevented preferential arrangements between the various parts 
of the British Empire. In 1892 the same Parliament had 
expressed a desire that a Preferential Tariff should be granted 
to the Mother Country, and in 1897 this desire had materialised 
in a measure which gave Great Britain a preferential treatment 
of 25 per cent., which was subsequently raised to 334 per 
cent. The Duke of Marlborough had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of Lord Beauchamp’s observations on the operation 
of this Preferential Tariff. Before this tariff our trade with 
Canada was declining, while that of Germany was increasing. 
Under the Preference both German and English trade had 
increased, but the Anglo-Canadian trade had increased at a 
greater rate than the German-Canadian trade. Under the South 
African Customs Union we obtained a Preference of 25 per cent. 
on a trade which in 1902 amounted to no less than 17 millions 
of our 30 millions of trade with South Africa. In other words, 
more than half our exports would secure this substantial 
advantage over foreign competition. Then again, under the 
new Preferential and Reciprocal Trade Act recently adopted 
by New Zealand, it was estimated on the basis of the figures for 
1902 that £1,500,000 worth of our imports, or nearly a fourth 
of our total trade with New Zealand, would be favourably 
affected; and he had been informed that a new fleet of steamers 
from Glasgow to New Zealand had already been started in 
anticipation of the increased trade. 


The Duke of Marlborough was followed by Lord Rosebery, 
who is rapidly shedding every Imperial garment he has ever 
worn. He addressed the House of Lords in his usual tone of 
persiflage. He had been engaged ever since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Birmingham on May 15 “in endeavouring to discover 
where the offer of the Colonies was to be found, . . . Possibly 
in some sequestered corner of the Colonial Office there might 
be lurking some precious fragments of this austerely guarded 
secret.” They had simply been brought back to the Resolution 
of the Colonial Premiers at the Colonial Conference, but “no 
amount of dialectic and no efforts of eloquence will make out 
of that Resolution anything but a pious opinion of the Colonial 
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Prime Ministers.” Our readers have the text of the Premier’s 
Resolutions before them and can judge for themselves as to 
the accuracy of Lord Rosebery’s statement. Then came some 
contemptuous remarks about the position of the Australian 
Government, which we reproduce textually that our distant 
readers may realise the plight to which so-called Imperialists 
are reduced in their efforts to thwart a great policy of Imperial 
Consolidation : 

I would point out that the opinion of the Australian Prime Minister would 
be of more value if he had not just gone through a general election, or if, 
having gone through that general election, he had returned with a majority at 
his back. That election has been fought since the proposals of Mr. Chamber- 
lain were before the country. It took place in the autumn, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals were thundered into the ears of the Australian public by the 
Ministers who thought they gave to them a chance of a majority. But they 
have come back not with a majority, but with less than a third of the Commons 
House in the Commonwealth Legislature. 

If our readers will recur to the last number of the National 
Review, they will see what truth there is in the statement that 
the Australian elections turned on Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals, Feeling, perhaps, rather ashamed of his hysterical 
extravagance, Lord Rosebery added that he wished to guard 
himself “against being supposed in any way to disparage the 
efforts and good wishes and good intentions of the Colonies in 
regard to this question of Preferential Tariffs,” though he 
sneeringly inquired whether the Duke of Marlborough would 
care to take shares in the new line of steamers to New Zealand 
to which he had referred. Thus does the great Imperial 
Perorator endeavour to throw cold water upon every practical 
effort to multiply the practical ties uniting the British Empire. 
He ended by declaring that Colonial Preferences “are no more 
than a sign of the Imperial loyalty which is due from and is 
given by the Colonies to the Mother Country, and which in no 
respect counterbalances the contribution of the Mother Country 
to the Colonies, given equally with freedom and with generosity, 
in bearing the whole burden of the naval, military, and diplo- 
matic services.” Lord Rosebery forgets, however, that if we 
pay the piper under the present régime, we at any rate have the 
advantage of calling the tune, which means that the Colonies 
are liable to find themselves involved in a war which they had no 
share in making, and in whose management they have no hand. 


Lord Onslow, who is a sincere supporter of Preference, had 
little difficulty in rebutting Lord Rosebery’s assertion that the 
Conference of 1902 simply registered “the pious opinion ” of 
the Premiers, and having been Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
at the time, he was able to inform the House of Lords that 
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though there was no record on the subject in the archives of 
the Colonial Office, when the import duty was placed on wheat 
in this country, he knew “as a matter of fact that the High 
Commissioner of Canada was at that time incessant in his pressure 
on the home Government that some preference should be given 
to Canadian wheat, and in his assurance that Canada would be 
willing to give some preference in return.” He could not 
understand how their opponents could pretend that the 
Colonies had never asked for a preference, and had never 
offered anything in return, as “the fact was patent in the 
Blue Books and was a matter of common knowledge in the 
Colonies.” Our readers may remember that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach thus unconsciously bore testimony to the zeal of the 
Colonies in pressing for Preferences, during the debate on 
the corn duty in the House of Commons last year : “I opposed 
Colonial Preference, first as regards wine, though it was pressed 
upon us by the Australian Colonies ; secondly with regard to 
tea ; thirdly with regard to sugar, and only last year with regard 
to corn and flour.” Lord Brassey, another pseudo-Imperialist, 
claimed that “having served five years in Australia as a 
colleague of his noble friend Lord Beauchamp,” and having 
taken part in the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce in the 
Empire held in Montreal last August, he was able to give 
“some further information at first hand as to the views 
held by responsible Ministers in the Colonies ’—information 
which our colonial readers will be able to check for them- 
selves. While in Australia he had taken every opportunity of 
consulting Sir George Turner, at that time Premier of Victoria, 
and now Financial Minister of the Commonwealth, as well as 
the Ministers of other Australian Governments, and Lord 
Brassey positively informed the House of Lords that the 
Protectionist Colonies were not prepared to lower their duties 
on British goods. Preference would only be given by increas- 
ing existing duties on foreign goods. Australian opinion re- 
mained unchanged, and at the recent elections the Labour 
party, which favoured Protection for home industries, had 
gained seats at the expense of other parties. The same 
opinion prevailed in Canada, as was shown in speeches at 
the Montreal Congress, reductions being strongly opposed 
by Canadian manufacturers as well as Canadian politicians, 
So long as Australia and Canada remained Protectionist, a 
bargain with the Mother Country on mutually advantageous 
terms was impossible—a statement which shows that Lord 
Brassey has not yet begun to understand the meaning of 
the word “ Preference,” and yet one would have thought that by 
this time it has been defined sufficiently often to enable it to 
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penetrate the most impregnable intellect. A preferential arrange- 
ment between a Free Trade community, such as the Mother 
Country, and Protectionist communities, as are and must remain 
our self-governing Colonies, involves the imposition by the former 
of a duty on certain scheduled goods coming from outside the 
Empire, and on the part of the latter, as we are weary of 
explaining, either a reduction of existing duties on British 
goods, retaining the present rates on foreign goods, or alterna- 
tively a surtax on foreign goods, retaining the existing duties 
upon British goods, or some variation of either of these two 
principles. The kernel of the matter is that in both cases 
inter-Imperial trade is favoured over foreign trade, and whether 
a mutually advantageous arrangement is made depends, not as 
Lord Brassey imagines on a rigid employment of the words 
“ Free Trade” or “ Protection,” but on the actual bargain. 


The procession of Peers was continued by Lord Goschen, 
who apparently has some twinges of compunction at the part 
he has played in exciting popular passion against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy. He spoke with relative moderation, admitting 
that “there is a majority in favour of preference in Australia,” 
and “a distinct leaning in Canada.” 

I agree that that is a position of affairs which should not be brushed aside 

with contempt in this country. Any approach that may be made to us by the 
Colonies in this matter should be treated by all parties with the greatest 
respect and consideration. It would be deplorable if by the heat of party strife 
in this country the Colonies should get the impression that this country was 
deaf and blind to any desire they might express. If it be true at all that the 
advances of the Colonies have been treated with scorn in this country, that 
feeling must be confined to a very small section of the population, and certainly 
it has not been expressed by any responsible statesman. 
To this we reply that Lord Goschen and his friends have from 
the outset deliberately poured ridicule and contempt upon the 
whole preferential movement, which Lord Goschen himself 
endeavoured to make odious to the masses of the people by de- 
scribing it as “ gambling with the food of the people,” a phrase 
we would not willingly let die. That he should now be 
repentant is to the good, and we trust the mood may endure. 

The only other speech we need notice is that of Lord 
Lansdowne, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which 
was quite as unsatisfactory as any of the others, but the colonial 
public must not attach undue importance to the utterances of a 
professional politician, who is simply sitting on the fence waiting 
until the cat has jumped sufficiently far to make it absolutely 
safe for him to descend. There is therefore little meaning, 
though some meanness, in Lord Lansdowne’s protest against 
“being night after night called upon to defend a policy of 
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colonial preference which we have been at great pains to 
explain to your lordships that we did not intend to offer to 
Parliament, and which, indeed, we have said we would go the 
length of opposing if at this moment it were proposed to us.” 
The speaker’s mental confusion is indicated by his categorical 
declaration ; “I think we may fairly say without being accused 
of misdescription, that the Colonies have made to us an offer of 
preferential treatment. That is an offer which I am bound to 
say—as I believe Mr. Chamberlain stated—it would be criminal 
to neglect.” After these brave words Lord Lansdowne thus 
relapsed: “We on this Bench are not, and have never 
pretended to be, supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
Nor can we be made responsible for utterances of his, particu- 
larly those which he has delivered since he has ceased to 
be a member of the Government.” The cat-jumping creed 
was naively revealed in Lord Lansdowne’s closing sentence, that 
the case stood “in need of thorough examination . . . and that 
it is absolutely impossible to say at this moment what the result 
of such examination may ultimately be—it is for that reason 
that we have declined as a Government to incorporate in our 
commercial policy those particular principles which are asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain.” This declaration 
will make it perfectly easy, according to the accepted code of 
political morals, for Lord Lansdowne to climb on to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s back as soon as the latter has secured a mandate 
from the country, as the “thorough examination” would in 
that case have convinced Lord Lansdowne that Preference was 
not only statesmanlike but even vital to the interests of the 
country. 


THE COLONIAL RESPONSE 


Within a very few days of this depressing discussion in the 
House of Lords there came responses from Canada and 
Australia, which it will take Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies on the 
Opposition benches and in the Free Food League, and his 
treacherous friends on the Treasury benches in the two Houses 
of Parliament, a good deal of trouble to explain away. At the 
annual meeting of the British Empire League at Ottawa on 
March 16, Sir William Mulock, the Postmaster-General in the 
Dominion Cabinet, who, we venture to say, speaks with much 
greater knowledge than any carpet-bagging British Peer, thus 
diagnosed Canadian opinion : 

It has already been correctly assumed by thoughtful people in England that 
Canadians are united in support of the propositions submitted by the Colonial 
Premiers at the Conference held two years ago, and that if this country is not 
aggressively urging a preferential policy, it is from a proper regard for the best 
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interests of the movement itself. The subject is simply not open to debate as 
far as we are concerned. Public opinion in this country would welcome reci- 
procity between Canada, England, and the other parts of the Empire on 
satisfactory terms. When public opinion in Great Britain was sufficiently 
crystallised to permit the negotiation of terms, he was confident that Canadians 
would give a hearty response to the Mother Land. 


Sir MacKenzie Bowell, the Conservative Leader of the Senate, 
followed Sir William Mulock, and endorsed the latter’s diagnosis 
of Canadian opinion, but advised that the Dominion Parliament 
shoud pass a resolution in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy as 
had been done by\the Manitoba Legislature. Mr. Tarte, who was 
lately a member of the Laurier Government,proposed a resolution 
—which we trust will be taken to heart by Lord Rosebery and 
other misleaders of public opinion—regretting the statements 
published in England that Canada does not favour a Preferen- 
tial Tariff, and affirming Canada’s support of that policy. This 
was seconded by Dr. Russell, member of the Dominion House 
of Commons, and carried unanimously. 


The reply from Australia was no less prompt and even more 
authoritative, and it makes certain Peers who set up as Colonial 
‘“‘experts ’—on the strength of having spent a few years in 
Government Houses in days gone by—look supremely foolish. 
In opening the Commonwealth Parliament Lord Northcote, 
the new Governor-General, read the Speech from the Throne, 
giving special prominence to the subject of Preferential 
Trade, which would secure to Australia “an immense and 
stable market.” His Ministers had been pleased to note the 
cordiality with which the policy was regarded in the Common- 
wealth, and were confident that this feeling would be strength- 
ened whenever Mr. Chamberlain was able to visit Australia. 
During the debate on the Address Mr. Deakin, the Premier, 
amplified this statement by the categorical declaration that 
“the Government of the Commonwealth was prepared to 
alter the present tariff in favour of Great Britain, making 
sacrifices if necessary, to secure reciprocal preferences from 
the Mother Country.” Scarcely less material was the state- 
ment of Mr. J. C. Watson, the very able leader of the Labour 
Party in the Australian Parliament, which holds the balance 
of power in both Houses, to the effect that he would await 
England’s decision before pledging himself as regards Preferen- 
tial Tariffs, as he objected to Preference without Reciprocity ; 
but, in the words of the cablegram, “he promised hearty 
reciprocation of British Preference.” Other speeches during 
the debate were equally encouraging, one of the Protectionist 
Members proposing a reduction of certain duties in favour of 
Great Britain, and the Age of Melbourne summarised the situa- 
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tion by the statement that there was no need of a missionary to 
preach Preference in Australia, as nineteen-twentieths of the 
Australians were favourable to that policy. Our readers, 
who are really anxious to appreciate the drift of Colonial 
sentiment on the greatest question of our time, will bear 
in mind that Mr. Reid, the leader of the regular Oppo- 
sition in the Commonwealth Parliament, has also declared 
himself, though a Free Trader, in favour of Preference, 
and is ready to make large reductions in the existing Austra- 
lian tariff in favour of the Mother Country. The other 
alternative Premier, Mr. Kingston, is also a strong Prefer- 
entialist. Lord Goschen’s grudging admission that “there 
appears to be a majority in favour of Preference in Australia” 
is clearly no overstatement of the case. 


THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


During the past month three of the principal Parlia- 
ments in Greater Britain have commenced Sessions which 
promise in each case to be unusually interesting. The 
Dominion Parliament was formally opened on March 11, 
when the Governor-General (Lord Minto) read the Speech from 
the Throne, promising two measures of considerable import- 
ance, viz., a Bill to give effect to the amended contract with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway for the construction of another 
trans-continental line, and a Bill to establish a Naval Militia. 
Lord Minto laid stress on the remarkable development of 
Canada during the last six years, which showed no signs of 
abatement, while the number of settlers seeking homes in 
Manitoba and the North-west Territory, had been without 
parallel in the history of the country. 

These two very important facts lead irresistibly to the conclusion that long 
before the trans-continental railway authorised by Parliament last Session can 
possibly be completed, its urgent necessity as a medium for carrying the pro- 
ducts of the West to our own Atlantic ports will have become apparent, inde- 
pendently of the many benefits that will follow from the opening up, for 
colonisation and various enterprises, of the northern parts of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

In the ensuing debate, Mr. Borden, the Leader of the 
Opposition, denounced the Prime Minister’s agitation for full 
treaty-making powers for Canada, which, we may say in 
passing, would have caused more astonishment in the Mother 
Country had it not been attributed to electioneering exi- 
gencies. As the Opposition Leader pointed out, Canada had 
never been refused participation in negotiations affecting 
the Dominion, while his observations on the subject of the 
preferential policy were no less to the point. He believed 
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that by closer commercial relations between the Colonies 
of the Empire and the Mother Country herself they would 
strengthen the Imperial tie, while from the merely commercial 
standpoint the market of the Mother Country was more valuable 
than the American market. Sir Wilfrid Laurier in reply pre- 
served a stony silence on the subject of Preference, as he has to 
keep in touch with a section of the French population, who are 
hostile to any movement towards Imperial Unity, and upon the 
treaty-making question he played to the gallery. ‘ While it is 
true that Canada is invited into any treaty negotiations that may 
take place in which Canada’s interests are concerned, still we 
have believed in the past that this will not be sufficient for our 
national development, and that the day is coming when we shall 
have full treaty-making powers. The reason we ask for this 
power is that we may be masters of the situation.” 


It must be said that the Canadian Premier has not been 
altogether frank as regards the Alaska boundary. He was 
anxious to get a difficult and dangerous question out of the way 
at almost any cost, and therefore he acquiesced in its submission 
to a tribunal which, on the face of it, could never give a decision 
favourable to the Canadian claim. It is therefore somewhat 
disingenuous to turn round and attack a settlement for which he 
was jointly responsible with the Imperial Government. If he 
felt as strongly on the subject as he feels to-day, he should 
have refused to be a party to the appointment of Messrs. 
Lodge and Turner as American Commissioners, and if he 
had pressed his objection the Commission would never have 
met. It is not “cricket” to throw the entire blame on 
the Home Government, and make the episode an excuse for 
a campaign of claptrap in favour of full treaty-making powers. 
We are not surprised that the Canadian Gazette, which 
champions Canadian interests with so much ability and zeal in 
London, should have received “several communications from 
friends of Canada in this country (ze, in England) whose 
opinions are entitled to most respectful attention,” of which the 
gist is: “Canada accepted the tribunal, and Canada should 
abide by the result without fuss, however unpleasant the result 
may be.” We have steadily sympathised with the Canadian 
contention on the Alaska Boundary question, and have never 
defended the action of the. Imperial Government in accepting 
Messrs. Lodge and Turner as “impartial jurists of repute,” but 
surely the Ottawa Government is particeps criminis ? 


Not the least interesting item of intelligence from the 
Dominion is the announcement that the scheme for the 
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creation of a Citizen Army of 100,000 men has now been 
approved by the Government. It is described in a statement 
issued by the Canadian Department of Militia and Defence, 
and at present it is of course confined to paper, and as Lord 
Dundonald pointed out in a speech at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Artillery Association, “ whether that army became 
a fact depended entirely on the patriotism of the people.” 
The chief feature of the new scheme is the division of the total 
force of 100,000 men into two parts, of whom 46,000 will 
form the peace establishment, and a distinction is to be drawn 
between those officers and men who engage for service in both 
peace and war, and those who engage for war service only. 
The measure which has had a favourable reception from the 
critics has, of course, to be discussed and ratified by the Canadian 
Parliament. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT 


The Australian Parliament was opened by Lord Northcote, 
the new Governor-General, on March 2. The Speech from the 
Throne congratulated the country on the break-up of the 
drought, expressed regret at the outbreak of war in the Far 
East, and hoped that a further conference of the treasurers of 
the various States comprising the Commonwealth would result 
in a satisfactory arrangement for the taking over of the State 
debts, and would allow the adoption of uniform Old Age 
Pensions throughout the Commonwealth. Then followed the 
references to preferential trade already discussed, after which 
Lord Northcote dwelt on the necessity of encouraging immi- 
gration, and of appointing a High Commissioner. Almost the 
only other scrap of Australian news which has been vouchsafed 
to us by the purveyors, apart from reports of meetings on the 
Chinese Labour question, is an obscure cablegram announcing 
that a Navigation Bill is about to be introduced into the Federal 
Senate enabling British ships to engage in Australian coastal 
trade only on condition that they pay the same wages and 
comply with the same labour conditions as Australian vessels. 
That the new Session of the Commonwealth Parliament pro- 
mises to be interesting goes without saying, seeing that the two 
Houses are composed of three parties of about equal strength. 
There is some expectation that Mr. Deakin’s Government may 
collapse, in which case there might be a reconstruction, under 
the Premiership of Mr. Kingston, in whom the Labour Party 
have confidence, and some of Mr. Deakin’s more advanced 
colleagues, but this is, of Course, mere speculation. 
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THE CAPE PARLIAMENT 


We recorded the intensely satisfactory Cape General 
Election last month, which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Bond domination and the fall of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who was 
promptly succeeded in the Premiership by Dr. Jameson, the 
Progressive Leader, to whose single-minded enthusiasm the 
recent victory is so largely due. The new Session was 
opened on March 4 by the Governor (Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson) but the real struggle began on March 14 when 
the Additional Seats Bill was debated. This measure pro- 
vides for three additional seats to the Legislative Council, 
and twelve to the House of Assembly, to be mainly distri- 
buted among the principal towns, which, as we pointed out 
last month, are at present cruelly under-represented, and the 
passing of the Bill will be followed by elections to the new seats. 
Mr. Sampson, the Attorney-General, explained that the Pro- 
gressives were not antagonistic to the country interests, which 
would still return a larger proportion of members per elector 
than the towns. The Bond, as was only to be expected, greeted 
the new measure with a tremendous howl. Mr. De Waal, 
the Secretary of the Bond, declared that the Progressives 
“at one fell swoop were destroying the country party,” and he 
denounced the Bill as “a political job by which it was intended 
to perpetuate the power of the Progressives. Their majority 
was only due to accident, the register being affected by the 
war. The Bill would make it useless for the rebels to regain 
the franchise.” We trust that the Bond Secretary is right in 
declaring that the new Bill destroys a system enabling a 
minority of electors to elect a majority of members, which is 
quite unworthy of any country calling itself a democracy. The 
Progressives must close their ranks and fight to a finish without 
making any Concessions which would impair the vital principle 
of their measure. 


There is no further development in the Transvaal, except an 
increase of depression and an increase of exasperation at the 
delay on the part of the Home Government in sanctioning the 
Ordinance permitting the importation of Chinese labour. 
We have every sympathy with the annoyance of the 
Transvaalers at a delay which in their eyes is inexplicable and 
unjust, but they should make allowances for the political 
difficulties of Mr. Lyttelton and his colleagues, who have not 
flinched on this question, but have on the contrary confronted 
a mountain of sentiment before which weaker men would have 
quailed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CAPE ELECTIONS. 


To the Editor of the National Review. 


SIR,—It is worth while for Englishmen, though they live 6000 miles away from 
Cape Colony, to examine with some care the elections which have just taken 
place there, and which, while replacing one set of Ministers by another, have a 
deep significance as the moral result of the War which Great Britain fought to 
uphold her ideals in South Africa. 

Elections in a country so lately disturbed by rebellion are undesirable, and it 
will be a permanent slur on the Imperial authorities that they had not the 
courage to suspend the Cape Constitution during hostilities and for a time after- 
wards. It was a cruel thing to leave a country to be hag-ridden by agitators of 
the worst kind when feelings were running high, and when political bitterness 
in the slowly vanquished Dutch led to so much unnecessary misery. 

The late Ministry came into power in June 1900, when Mr. Schreiner found 
that he could not persuade the rank and file of the Bond party to vote for the 
Treason Bill, which he thought necessary in order that the severity of the old 
Cape law might be tempered to the avowed rebel. Mr. Schreiner had, up to 
that time, no doubt persuaded his party to do more than one would have 
expected. Before the outbreak of hostilities he had held that Cape Colony 
could be neutral in a war waged between Great Britain and the two Republics, 
and in the disappointment of finding that his Colony was attacked by the enemies 
of the British Empire, he unwillingly consented to proclaim martial law over 
districts where fighting was actually going on. He tried to reconcile the 
irreconcilable vé/es of sympathy to the two Republics in their struggle and 
friendship for the rebels in Cape Colony, with his duty as a Minister of the 
Crown. He is an able man and incapable of deliberate betrayal, but his policy 
was doomed to failure. His party were many of them out on commando 
fighting us, and some of his Ministers were not above agitating in the country 
against Great Britain. This being so, one only wonders how it was that Mr. 
Schreiner managed to keep in office for eight months with war going on and 
the rude facts of life knocking away his theories in every direction. 

In June 1900 the retired Ministry took office under the premiership of 
Sir Gordon Sprigg. The Premiership of Sir James Rose Innes would have been 
more acceptable to the Progressive party, but Sir Gordon would not give way, 
and Sir James was willing to waive his claim. This arrangement did not last 
long, for Sir James was made Chief Justice of the Transvaal soon after, and the 
Sprigg Cabinet lost their only man of conspicuous ability. There remained 
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Dr. Smartt, a stalwart and capable administrator ; Mr. Graham, a good fellow, 

ut not otherwise a remarkable man ; and the rest, who were ciphers, entirely 
ruled by their tenacious little Premier. 

When the word “tenacious ” is applied to Sir Gordon Sprigg it must be under- 
stood to mean one thing only—tenacity to office: upon all other questions he 
has boxed the compass many times—but his love of office exceeds anything we 
have seen in Great Britain. 

This Ministry managed to keep on its feet without outward difficulties until the 
Spring of 1902, when the Progressive party, by which it had been put and kept in 
power came tardily to the right conclusion that times of armed rebellion are no 
times for the meeting of Parliament, and of the discussions which must follow. 
They were alarmed, too, at the state of the finances of the Colony, which they 
felt were not in capable hands, and at a Caucus meeting they summoned Sir 
Gordon to recommend suspension ofthe Constitution. He refused ; the idea of 
giving up office was abhorrent to him. On this his able Commissioner of Rail- 
ways, Dr. Smartt, resigned, and the Progressives informed their chief that they 
could no longer support his Ministry. Three courses were open to Sir Gordon: 
(1) to recommend suspension ; (2) to resign and allow a Bond Ministry to be 
formed ; (3) or to accept support from the Bond on any terms they were ready to 
give. Hechose this latter alternative, and for his last year and a half of office he 
acted entirely with the people he had been elected to oppose, thus throwing the 
whole weight of the Government machine against the already much-tried 
Loyalists. At home it is difficult to realise how much that means ; but in Cape 
Colony, where the resident magistrates have great power and at the same time 
have te please their masters, it is no light thing to have the Bond ruling the 
Government. And in this doubly evil case the Bond had all the power and hone 
of the outward responsibility. 

The effect of this betrayal on the Progressive party was to make them 
bitterly angry—not with their old opponents, but with the men who had sold 
them, and finding that in the House of Assembly they were perfectly powerless, 
they set themselves to organise in the country. The leaders, Jameson, 
Walton, Crewe, and Smartt were indefatigable; they went systematically 
round the country with a simple and really progressive programme : Education, 
Commerce, Equitable Redistribution, and Peace under British supremacy. 
They went to every native location of any importance (and what a different 
political note does this give an election to anything in the Mother Country !) 
with the words, first spoken by Mr. Rhodes and adopted ever since by his 
followers, “equal rights for all civilised men.” It is typical of the methods of 
the anti-British party that the South African News, the principal Bond organ, 
quoted this as “ equal rights for all w/zte” men, and then when the “ mistake” 
had been well copied by the native press said, “it was a printer’s error !” 

The good faith and straightforwardness with which our men, the Progressive 
Leaders, have conducted this campaign should be a source of satisfaction to 
every one of British race. Floods of calumny have been poured upon 
them, no lie has been too bad to tell about them or their party ; and yet, in spite 
of election heat, they have steadily kept to the great political issues, progress 
under the Union Jack for all men, and have seldom allowed themselves to be 
led away by the irrelevant vituperation with which they were greeted. Nor 
have they, during the whole of this contest, said anything which could offend 
the Dutch in their nationality ; quietly and steadily they have worked at the 
political emancipation of their country from ignorance and oppression. This 
persistent pursuit of their aim has been greatly due to the personality of Dr. 
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Jameson, their leader. He has the tenacity of the Lowland Scot, and he has 
inspired his party with a deep belief in his single-minded honesty of purpose. 
Some one once said of him that he was “ambidextrous,” that both men and 
women of all classes liked him ; that is true. The toughest Boer thaws alittle 
before his kindly personality when he is brought into contact with him. These 
then were the factors on the British side, that they knew their own minds, were 
moderate and just, and believed in their leader. Against this must be set such 
a formidable mountain of difficulties that one wonders how the victory was 
gained. 

The curse of the Cape Parliament has for years been the mugwump—the man 
who would put his vote up to auction to the highest political bidder, and who— 
when there were five or six of them—could generally decide the fate of a Bill. In 
the last Parliament there were the usual four or five, and Mr. Hofmeyr, with his 
customary shrewdness, realised that with a large percentage of his own voters 
disqualified by their rebellion, the more this party could be increased, the more 
the Progressives would be disabled. There were other chances for the Bond 
—not only were a certain number of mugwumps sure to stand for British seats, 
but by judicious play with the labour agitators, support was hoped for from 
British workmen, which would be taken from the official Progressive candidates. 
The view the Dutchmen took of “non-party” candidates when they stood 
against the official Bond nominees is shown by their placing Mr. Schreiner, 
their former leader, at the bottom of the poll because he stood for a Bond seat 
as an independent. The third chance was the native vote, which plays so large 
a part in Cape Colony. 

Nothing gives a better illustration of the power of Mr. Hofmeyr and his 
lieutenants over the electorate than the attitude they have recently taken up on 
the native question—no more talk about “niggers” and “strop,” but on a 
sudden the most extreme civility and even a request (which was refused) to the 
native editor of Jmvo (the brown man’s chief organ) to stand as a Bond 
candidate for Parliament! This resolution to treat the natives like human 
beings was too sudden to have much effect, and the native vote seems not to 
have been much affected by it; but the natives will, one hopes, remember it 
next time a demand for repressive legislation is made by the Bond. 

Besides all these “off” chances, Mr. Hofmeyr had on his side the solid phalanx 
of the obedient Bond vote shepherded by the parson. 

A few months before the election, probably with a view to stirring up race 
feeling, the Dutch Reformed Church held a synod in Cape Town. This was 
the occasion of a most remarkable outburst of hatred towards England. Blood- 
curdling stories were told of the brutality of British soldiers. Mothers were 
urged to bring up their children in the knowledge of these outrages, bitter 
complaints were made to a sympathetic audience that English was taught at 
all in the schools, and (most curious of all) objection was made to young 
Dutch women becoming hospital nurses, on the ground that there was no 
entirely Dutch hospital, and that they might get to know English people. 
No moderating voice was raised to appeal for peace—the audience and 
speakers were at one, indeed it is probable that as the cue of the Bond Parlia- 
mentary leaders is to lie low about race hatred until they have got their rebel 
voters back on the register, the Dutch Reformed Church were encouraged to 
stir up all the feeling they could so as to cheer up the back country farmers and 
make amends for a fairly tame political programme. 

It cannot be too often insisted that the Dutchman has a born understanding 

the use of the political machine. Bond leaders, clergy, and rank and file, all 
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are organised and obedient. Did a pastor bid his flock be loyal during the war, 
and beg them not to rebel—straightway he was judged, and if he would not 
recant, dismissed. Does a member of Parliament, however eminent, claim the 
smallest independence, he is got rid of at once—no one stands between him and 
his fate ; he receives no pity and no one is indulgent. 

Such a thing as a “ cave” in the Bond party is unthinkable, they know too 
well the value of an unbroken front. We may therefore imagine the pressure 
which is brought to bear upon the loyal Dutch—and there are a good few— 
and the honour in which we should all hold them for the part they have played 
in this last difficult year. The victory which Great Britain has won at the polls 
will strengthen their position enormously, and will bring many of the “less 
courageous” to our side—more especially owing to the defeat of the principal 
Parliamentary mischief-makers, Messrs. Merriman and Sauer, whom Mr. 
Hofmeyr leaves to bear the public odium of his policy, so that he may appear 
conspicuously mederate himself on his rare public appearances. We have 
always to remember to look behind the Parliamentary puppets to the arch 
intriguer who is the soul of the anti-British policy in South Africa—and while 
holding the action of Messrs. Merriman and Sauer in proper detestation— 
never to forget that they are only Mr. Hofmeyr’s spokesmen—sometimes 
franker in the heat of a contest * than he would think desirable, but none the less 
“the voice is the voice of Jacob,” however he may disguise himself. He stands 
for alienation of our Colony from British ties and ideals, and it is Mr. Hofmeyr 
who has been defeated at the polls, although his name was perhaps hardly 
mentioned during the contest. 

For behind the Progressive leaders who have well and loyally fought and 
won our battle, and the Bond Parliamentarians who have been defeated, stand 
the two great opposing principles which confronted each other during the war, 
and which now must be fought over again in peace—peace and progress under 
the British flag, or a federated Republican group of Dutch dominated States, 
and for this last ideal Mr. Hofmeyr is the man to whom anti-British South 
Africa turns. 

This victory, therefore, is no small one. It has been won for us by Dr. 
Jameson, and is the moral result of seven years’ steadfast South African policy, 
under which an independent British party has been formed for the first time in 
the history of Cape Colony. That permanent asset is now ours, after what 
labour and suffering we all know. The people of Great Britain must never 
again allow the mischief-makers of Mr. Hofmeyr’s gang, or those of his kidney 
at home, to mislead them about the true issues on which elections are fought in 
South Africa. 

I am, &c., 
COLONIST. 


* On February 1 at Aliwal North Mr. Sauer said : “ There had been no country 
in which there had been so many rebellions as Scotland and those rebellions 
had done a great deal of good.” 


